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Every day men like this in plant locations throughout the world are given the 
strength to exert and control tremendous power far greater than ever attributed to the mythical 
Hercules. Possessing complete control of their tremendous strength, these men break 
and join molecules of materials found in nature and produce valuable products such as petrol, 
plastics, rubber, fertilizers.and many other chemicals. The engineers at Kellogg House 
have provided the technological know-how and direction— at an economic cost—to create 
many of the processing facilities which enable ordinary men to perform 
Herculean tasks necessary for industry. Kellogg invites enquiries from the 
men responsible for directing and managing process facilities. 


Kellogg International Corporation 
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Ina nutshell: ANGLIA 


has increased its audience by 71% 


—in less than a year! 


365,000 homes will watch Anglia this autumn. And by next February, 
Television Audience Measurement estimate there will be 400,000 Anglia 
homes—58%, of all homes in the area. This rich and 
growing market can be reached on Anglia at a very low capital cost. 


Look at these facts Over one million viewers watch Anglia 
programmes, There is an average of 3.35 persons in each Anglia home— 
compared with 2.17 in non-ITV homes. The average 30-second peak-time 


cost-per-thousand homes on Anglia this autumn will be bet ween 10/- and 12/-, and in 
‘off-peak’ between 4/- and 8/-. Other important Anglia advantages 


include market research data, available in the Working Appendix to Anglia’s Sales 
Planning Guide, and a comprehensive merchandising service. 


For up-to-the-minute details of opportunities on Anglia, contact: 


ANGLIA 
’ Gi TELEVISION 
t LIMITED 


London Office: Brook House, Park Lane, W1. Tel: HYODe Park 8331 
Norwich Office: Anglia House, Norwich, Nor O7A. Tel: Norwich 28366 
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Now-you and 
your wife can 
fly Pan Am 
Jet to the 
U.S.A. and back 
for less than the 
cost of one 


first-class ticket... 


£71/10/- 


less! 


Combine business with pleasure! Now both of you can see the 
U.S.A. on Pan American’s 17-day Jet Holiday! 


Pan Am’s special 17-day Jet Economy Excursion fares to the United States are the 
lowest jet fares ever. You save £48.13.0 when you compare with the regular Economy 
round-trip fare. This means round trip for two from London to New York on 

Pan American Jet Clippers* costs only £250—that’s £71.10.0 less than you'd 

pay for a single round-trip first-class jet ticket! 

And only Pan American gives you comparable saving- on flights from Europe 
to 11 U.S. cities . . . including Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
via the Polar Route. Yet, low as these fares are, you enjoy Pan Am’s famou-~ 
service. Your meals are prepared by expert chefs. Pan Am stewardesses are 
charming and attentive. You're in the capable hands of the world’s most 
experienced pilots. 

Your Travel Agent has many economical tours to choose from. For example, a 
17-day tour of New York, Niagara Falls, Chicago, Detroit, Miami, Washington, D.C., 
costs only £71.2.6 complete! See him « or visit your nearest Pan Am ticket office 
for expert trip planning. oTrate-Mark, Rag 04. Pas Om 
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don’t buy a computer... 


without considering the Stantec-Computing 
System incorporating an unusually versatile, 
medium-sized electronic digital computer. 
Designed specifically for commerce and 
industry, its wide variety of routines are 
being already applied in fields as far apart as 
food manufacturing, stock control and basic 
aeronautical research; solving complex 
calculations and problems in a fraction of 


the normal working time. 


Capital outiay on a Stantec System is low 

‘and is speedily offset by the considerable 
economies it makes in time, labour and 
operating costs. 


Why not see how ‘Stantec’ can help you! 


STC are Britain's largest exporters of digital computers 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


Registered Office: Connaught House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
INFORMATION PROCESSING DIVISION: CORPORATION ROAD - NEWPORT - MON 
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GOOD NEWS FROM AFRICA 
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Seven years ago in Central Africa a new nation was born. It had been conceived in 
the faith that Africans and Europeans could live and work together as partners and 
that such a partnership would be the surest way to help them all. During those 
seven years firm footings have been laid for African progress. The Federation of 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland is a nation in being. Let facts have a hearing. 
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Let facts have a hearing 





Willingly to Schoo! 


A dramatic feature of the Federation's 
. growth has been an intense African thirst 
for knowledge, and the bold territorial and 
Federal expenditure on African education. 
There are now a million African primary 
school children in the Federation—an in* 
crease of over 50°,, during this period. More 
Africans are going on to secondary schools 
every year, and Federal grants for African 
university students are particularly generous. 
The University College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, sponsored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1955, is an independent miulti- 
racial university. An ambitious multi-racial 
medical school attached to the university is 
now being planned by the university. It is 
Federal policy that Africans who can make 
good use of a higher education shall have it. 





GCOD NEWS FOR THE STUDENT The 
new University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


ts multi-racial. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


P OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER" RHODESIA HOUSE STRAND: LONDON W.C.2 


The more educated Africans the Federation 
has, the greater will be their contribution 
to the progress of the country. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR THE SICK More and 


more new hospitals in the Federation bring African 
and European nurses to work side by side. 


Partnership against disease 


European skill and resources behind the 
African desire to learn : these are the forces that 


| are making the Federal health service work. 


In 1953, expenditure on health for the three 
territories was 44 million pounds—by 1960 
this had grown to over 9 million pounds. 
The most modern hospitals, the most ad- 
vanced equipment for all types of treatment, 
the whole network of state aid to the sick 
and injured—they are all at the disposal of 
the African. 


- New hope for African farmers 


For centuries, Africans have scratched a 


miserable living from communal land. Long 
term development and research plans by the 
territorial and Federal Governments have 
taught Africans more efficient methods, and 
farms owned by African freeholders are 
being established. Animal and tractor- 
drawn ploughs are replacing primitive hand 
hoes. Fertilisers are coming into wide use, 


African living standards rising 


In 1952 the money income of the Africans in 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland was {46,600,000. By 1959 it had 
doubled to over £100,000,000. Poverty 
remains a serious problem in all three terri- 
tories; but the African who has left a life of 
subsistence for the modern economy is 
increasingly in the market for a wide range 
of foods, clothing and household goods that 
were formerly beyond his reach. He is 
rising quickly to the opportunities which 
the European has brought him. 


Efficient administration, a rising stand- 
ard of living, economic strength and the 
taking of Africans into the partnership 
and electorate of a modern state—these 
are what the Federation is achieving in 


‘Central Africa. It appreciates—perhaps 


more than anyone—how much remains 
to be done. 











make 
car body units 
for all these? 


AUSTIN 
AUSTIN HEALEY SPRITE 

COMMER *« HILLMAN + JAGUAR 
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RILEY * ROLLS ROYCE 
ROVER * SINGER « STANDARD 

- SUNBEAM * VOLVO 

WOLSELEY 


The Pressed Steel Company. So far they've 
made nearly 5,000,000. They are far and away 
the biggest independent makers of body units 
in Europe. 





moans Pressed Steel. And the Pressed Steel 
Company mean business, expanding business, 
in just about every country in the world. 
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BENHAM'S ECONOMICS | 








the new sixth edition of this celebrated standard work, 


fully revised and brought up to date by Frederic Benham. 


Of the fifth edition the ECONOMIC JOURNAL wrote: 
“The book has acquired a maturity and wisdom to be 
added to the qualities of accuracy and precision that it 
has long possessed. | would myself now regard it as the 


best available textbook of its kind.’" 20- net. 


———— > 


PITMAN 








Regular, Reliable and Restful Service 
by NIGHT or DAY for 
HOLLAND - DENMARK - SWEDEN - GERMANY 
AUSTRIA - SWITZERLAND - ITALY 


The Route 
for the Discerning Traveller 


Most tickets are inter-available by either service 


Full details from British Railways and Trave/ Agents 


BRITISH RAILWAYS ZEELAND S.S. Co. 


wets 
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WHY YOU SHOULD TAKE 
A HOLIDAY NOW 


“ Holidays are essential for the maintenance of good 

health and as a good business proposition they should 
not be given grudgingly ... My own impression . . . is 
that those with the greatest responsibility require 
short holidays at fairly frequent intervals...” 


(Medical adviser to well-known industrial company, speaking at a 


conference last year on “‘The Health of Business Executives.)" , 


THERE'S MORE THAN OWE REASON for taking a holi- ° 
‘ day between October and March. Hotels are can ring 
usually cheaper. You miss tourist crowds, 
enjoy special service, quieter relaxation. And 


places in the sun are jet-close by BEA. 


tiimanenean | & Teeeeend to 


OCTOBER 1900 - MARCH 1961" is full of colourful 
ideas plus down-to-earth facts and figures! Get 
it from travel agents, BEA offices, or write to 


BEA, Dept.EC1, Dorland House, Lower Regent our 
Street, London, S.W.1. Tel. GER 9833. 
BEA OFFICES. Loxpox: Derland House. Lower 

West London f: t P 


sy 
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Regent Steet. S.WJ Av 
Terminal. Cromweli Road, 3.W.7 la2 
Cheupsi te, B.C.2.: Terminal House, Gros 
renoy Gardens, S.W1. ©@ MANCHESTER: Al/ 
Te. minus, Roval Exchange. © BIRMINGHAM: 
Air Teruinal, Clete Centre, © GLASGOW: 
12’ Si. Vincent Street. © spursunce: 133 
George Street. © SuLFastT: Conmvnenwealth 
House, Castle Street. 


British Railways. How can they doit? By 
using the Roadrailer. Jointly developed by 
British Railways and the Pressed Steel 
Company, and built by the Pressed Steel 
Company, the Roadrailer travels equally 
well on both road and rail and gives a quick, 


cheap and reliable door-to-door service. 





means Pressed Steel, and the 
Pressed Steel Company means business 
all oter the world 


a hee 


Fly now - it’s the best time of the 
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you can Lunch in Lisbon and Dine in Detroit 


simply by showing your Finders Service Club 


Membership Card and signing the bills. 


In an age when you can travel at great speeds - fying 
across the Atlantic in 7} hours and round the world 
in 3 days—there is an urgent need to overcome 


the problem of constantly changing currencies. 


Finders Service Club Membership completely 
eliminates the need to carry vast amounts of 
various currencies. It allows you to enjoy credit 
facilities at leading Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, 
Car Hirers and Shops in the U.K. and 95 countries 
throughout the World—including the U.S.A. 


You just sign your bills and at theend of the 
month you receive one detailed account in sterling 
for all expenses incurred. You have only one cheque 
to make out. You pay no more than if you had 

paid cash for each bill—a tremendous convenience 
in these days of world travel. We invite you to send 


for application form:- 


FINDERS 
SERVICE CLUB 


in association with THE DINERS CLUB 


The only World-Wide Credit Service availahle 
\ 

WIGMORE HOUSE. 10 DUKE STREET 

LONDON, Wl. WELbeck 2148 


| 
* SEE 


| Wustrated 
Rolleifiex ‘T' with 
| the Zeiss Tessar . 
| £/3.5.77 mm. four- 
element lens. 

£83 13s. Od. 


| You get a pre-view of r final 
| in natural colours—-BEFORE A 
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A Good Deal More! 


No need to ask where you'll find the best Car Hire Service—Self- 
Drive or Chauffeur-Driven— ROOTES have been running it for 
years! No fuss, no extras to worry about ... drive where you like, 
as far as you like. Backed by the resources of the Rootes Group, a 
wide range of Britain’s smartest and most up-to-date cars (includ- 
ing models with ‘Easidrive’ Automatic Transmission) are at 
your disposal night or day. Full insurance . . . free maintenance. 

From £13 weekly unlimited mileage or by daily rate. Pick up 
your nearest "phone and the smartest, most efficient, most 
courteous: Car Hire Service is at your command. 


Tel: CUNningham 5141 - Cables: Rooteshire, London 
ROOTES LTD - ABBEY HALL - ABBEY ROAD - N.W.8 


ALSO AT: Birmingham 3: 90 Crarictte Street: Teiepnone: Central 8411 
Manchester: Otympia: Knott Mill: Telephone: Biackfriars 6677 


. 


WHAT YOU GET 


is the 


| With built-in ex- 
| posure meter 


£98 Is. 2d. 


re—full size, right way up and 
D DURING EX URE. 
You can’t go wrong—-YOU TAKE WHAT YOU SEE. 


The 1960 Cotologue now ovailable, 96 poges. Send PQ. ‘mot stamps) for I /- to sole em percer 


R. F. HUNTER LTD. 


(Dept. R.C. 15), Celifix House, $1-53 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.! 
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LOCKHEED 


Electra! 


to Amman, Jeddah, Dharan, Karachi, 



























Moscow, Delhi, Bangkok, Kuala Lumpur, 
Cairo, Istanbul, Vienna, Budapest, 

Frankfurt, Beirut, Damascus, Teheran, Rome, 
Munich, Athens, Baghdad, Tel Aviv, Abadan, 
Ankara and Khartoum. 


phe 
get vet 


Jet-age speed, jet-age roominess, jet-age comfort. 

Off the ground quicker, through the air smoother, 
getting there faster —in comfort, comfort all the way! 
More room to move in, more room to sit in, 

more room to feel at ease in. 

Longer range, less refuelling stops, and the 
confidence that four powerful prop-jet engines give. 
Extras, extras all the way —in everything but cost. 


Book through your Travel Agent or with KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, Time and Life Building, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Tel: MAY 8803 and at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 
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H _ since the Fall, 


man has made the best of his predicament 


by laughing‘at his own insufficiency. Self-ridicule; on the one\hand 


it restrains his pride; on the other guards him from despair. It's the only way to Keep\going. 
\ 


, 


— 
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Entertainment has formed its own flexible conventions 


ee 
Mt GRIMALDI. 
e Af PE APPE ARD 
WHEN ~f TOOM HIS FAREWELL BEeneriT 
AY DRPUMY | ANE THEATRE Ow Tee 2 * of 
sori a6 


, 


wed 8 wile Commodore Nutt 
end Mies Minme Warren. 





he music, the patter, the dance, the slapstick; 
the strongly contrasting shades of light and colour, of gaiety and sadness. 
How many thousand, thousand different acts there must have been down the ages. 
Yet all of them the same in their unerring appeal 
to our earthbound natures. 
Have we any ‘greats’ today? 
Any Grimaldis, Little Ticheg, 
Dan Lenos, Marie Lloyds? We have indeed. 
Not on the Halls though; nor so much 
in pantomimes and circuses. Most of them 
are on television playing one night stands 
to audiences many thousand times as large 
as those of any Edwardian Music Hall. 
One good turn won't deserve repetition. 
The clowns of today 
must be masters of originality 
as well as mirth. 
Such is the responsibility of a 
television entertainer towards his public, 
Such is the day-to-day 
| responsibility of Associated-Rediffusion 
to its audience 


of over 8 millions. 


SK ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


TT SNM 
- ae 


London’s Television 


Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: HOLborn 7888 
also 61 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Tel: Central 3041 
and Peter House, Oxford Street, Manchester 1. Tel: Central 9867 8 
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e view is marvellous... but it’s rather a long walk to the other side. 
someone were far-sighted enough to see the advantages of a bridge 
and many of: our clients have been extraordinarily far-sighted), 
EMENTATION could start building. Bridges built by cEMENTATION are 
oday playing a vital part in establishing and maintaining communi- 
ations in several different lands. But bridge-building is only one 
acet of the cementation Group. The whole wide world of civil 
engineering and building, and mining and specialist engineering 
s its workshop ...so wide, in fact, is its scope that it can handle 
through many companies in five continents) practically any contract, 
big or small, in whole or in part, anywhere in the world. 


ementation 


GROUP 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL, MINING, AND SPECIALIST ENGINEERS AT 20 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON 8.E.1I. 
And in India, Pakistan, the Middle East, Africa, Europe, North and South America, and Australasia. 
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How to set 
someone else to 


; support your wife 


These splendid people will not only I 
support your wife if you’re no longer here | 


to support her. They'll see you right if 
i your house burns down or you fall down the 
7 stairs and injure yourself or have an expensive 


visit from the burglars. No wonder their 
services are at a premium. And they’re 
friendly as well as helpful. They’re called The Northern. 


YOU'LL BE ON GOOD TERMS WITH THE 


| Northern 


: ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4 LONDON: ‘3 ABERDEEN: 
1 Moorgate | 1 Union Terrace ? 
Established 1836 Group Assets exceed [104,000,000 


\ 


FIRE *- LIFE * MARINE * ACCIDENT * MOTOR * HOUSEHOLD ~* PENSIONS * ENGINEERING * bit RISKS 
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The UN at Bay 


HE tempestuous start of this United Nations Assembly fully justified the 
| appeal for “ serious, sober and constructive work, notably in the matter of 
disarmament,” that President Eisenhower and Mr Macmillan made when 
they met on Tuesday. After the flamboyant first week of the session, it is only 
with an effort that one recalls that Mr Khrushchev originally urged heads of 
government to attend this year so that they could take part in a “ broad and 
comprehensive ” discussion of disarmament. The Soviet leader still maintains 
that his chief aim in coming to New York is to get down to business on dis- 
armament. But his tactics have scarcely been calculated to improve the prospects 
of doing so. Indeed, any consideration of disarmament has been submerged by 
his antics in other directions. 

Anyone who has previously complained about the dullness of United Nations’ 
debates must now recall those complaints somewhat ruefully. The first week 
of this assembly was a three-ring circus in full blare. When Mr Khrushchev 
was not in action in the assembly hall—orchestrating stormy ovations for Dr 
Nkrumah and Dr Castro, or taking the stand himself to denounce the secretary- 
general and demand the removal of the United Nations’ headquarters and the 
revision of its Charter—he was pouring out his mind to eager newspapermen 
from his Park Avenue balcony or at the park gates of his week-end mansion. 
Dr Castro’s doings, less intensive but equally colourful, included a stupefying 
feat of impromptu oratory for four hours on ew evening, which temporarily 
stupefied even the Soviet leader. 

The still small voice of reason seemed to have scant chance of making itself 
heard against this barrage of sound and flurry. The tone of restraint that marked 
Mr Eisenhower’s speech on September 22nd, and the specific offers he made 
in the fields of disarmament and economic aid, made a better impression among 
delegates at the time than most press reports had indicated; but next day 


. Mr Khrushchev and, to a lesser degree, Dr Nkrumah chose a more impassioned 


approach. (This was not impromptu ; both speakers stuck to their prepated 
texts.) A chain reaction of heated exchanges promptly developed, including 
Mr Herter’s not too happy snap judgment on Dr Nkrumah’s speech as “ leaning 
toward the Soviet block.” 

A broad pattern was already discernible in these early stages of the session. 
The Soviet bid to capture the support of the Asian and African delegates (who 
now constitute nearly half the assembly) and to isolate the West, above all the 
United States, depended on keeping the atmosphere at a hothouse temperature 
in which reality and reasoned argument would be smothered by evocative 
slogans and emotional symbols. As long as this temperature could be kept up, 
Mr Khrushchev would have all the advantages. His ebullient presence, his 
enthusiastic greeting of other delegates under the eye of the television cameras, 
his status as the initiator of this gathering of the great, contrasted forcefully with 
the brevity of Mr Eisenhower’s appearance in the assembly and the general 
reluctance of the western heads of government to play personal roles in the 
Turtle Bay circus. American restrictions on his movements, which never for 
a moment kept him from getting maximum publicity in the western press, won 
him sympathy and diverted attention from the fact that he had recently succeeded 
in keeping Mr Eisenhower out of Russia altogether. His banging of the dis- 
armament drum drowned any sceptical questions about the Soviet walk-out from 
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“the Geneva conference in June. When he declared himself 


more anti-colonial than any African or Asian, he ruthlessly 
distorted the facts—but in such a way that no African delegate 
was likely to get up and expose his nonsense about ‘‘ continued 
extermination of the population” in Kenya or “ unending 
carnage” in Tanganyika. | \ 
Unfortunately for him, \however, the United Nations 
Assembly is not just another captive audience like the Supreme 


Soviet proposal to abolish Mr Hammarskjéld’s office 
and replace the secretary-gencral by an executive of three men, 
representing respectively the \communist, “ neutralist,” and 
“ western military block” groups among the member states, 
has not yet been formally tabled before the assembly. Although 


the Soviet leader reiterated on Wednesday that he intended to 


go ahead with his project, a good many observers in New 
York remained convinced that he would not, in the event, 
press it. This conviction was based on the belief that he had 
been primarily concerned to show the Chinese communists 
that he shared their view that the secretary-general cannot be 
accepted as impartial. 

But it is hard to see how Mr Khrushchev can back out now 
without losing face ; and\ it is obvious that his proposal, 
if pressed, will be crushingly defeated. It has evoked scant 
enthusiasm among the Africans and Asians, whom it purports 
to protect against Mr Hammarskjéld’s supposed subservience 
to Washington—and who have in fact rallied to protect him 
against Moscow. In last week’s emergency session, even 
Guinea, Jugoslavia and Cuba went along with the majority 
in authorising the secretary-general to “continue to act 
vigorously ” in the Congo, leaving the Soviet block completely 
isolated. And Dr Nkrumah has accompanied his criticism of 
the UN operations in the Congo with repeated expressions 
of respect for Mr Hammarskjéld—some of which have even 
been reproduced in Pravda, no doubt to the puzzlement of 
its readers. 


t developing the Soviet attack on the secretary-general, 
Mr Khrushchev certainly captured a lot of headlines this 
week ; but he‘has also disrupted the common front between 
the ‘communist and the Afro-Asian states which his anti- 

_ colonial fervour was presumably meant to establish. The 
arguments he has deployed are as curious as the gambit itself. 
To establish the three-man executive he proposes would 


involve revising the United Nations Charter. Hitherto, 


‘however, Russia has consistently denounced as “ imperialist 


intrigue ” every suggestion about revising the Charter, which 
is described in the latest Soviet publications about the UN 
as “ containing everything that is necessary for the mainten- 
ance of peace.” No attempt is made to explain this sudden 
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somersault. The proposed revision would go much deeper 
than the mere replacing of one man by a committee of three, 
each armed with a power of veto. Article 100 of the Charter 
forbids the secretary-general and his staff to accept instructions 
from any government or any authority except the United 
Nations itself, to which they are solely responsible. It also 
forbids governments to seek to influence these international 
civil servants. The new Soviet proposal would shatter the 
whole concept of a civil service with a single loyalty, substitut- 
ing for it the idea of a triumvirate, each of whose members 
would openly represent certain national interests. 

This week, Mr Khrushchev has further argued that only 


' a three-man team such as he suggests could be safely entrusted 


with the command of “ United Nations armed forces,” and 
that the abolition of the office of secretary-general is therefore 
an essential precondition for disarmament. There is an even 
more intriguing contradiction here. Up to now, Russia has 
fiercely opposed, throughout all negotiations on disarmament, 
the whole concept of creating UN forces to police a disarmed 
world ; this, too, has been endlessly denounced as an 
“4mperialist intrigue.” If|the Soviet line on this point has 
suddenly changed, it has done so without explanation, indeed 
almost as an afterthought, and hardly in a way to encourage 
the most open-minded delegate to view the Soviet proposals 
more favourably. 
| 


F Mr Khrushchev’s demands are mere bargaining garnbits, 
I to be discarded at a later stage in the game, they seem ill 
designed to advance the Soviet cause, and they must in any 
case contribute to the distraction of. this assembly from its 
serious business. If they are put forward in deadly earnest, 
they represent a real threat to the future of the United Nations 
itself. 

This is not just a question of the personal position of the | 
secretary-general. Were he to find it impossible, in these | 
circumstances, to carry on in the face of Soviet ostracism of 
the kind that Mr Trygve Lie had to endure, and were he to 
resign, it would be impossible for anybody else to step into his 
shoes without being universally regarded as Mr Khrushchev's 
nominee. The elaborate and extensive operations in which 
the United Nations is now involved in the Congo make it 
unthinkable to contemplate a vacancy in his office. In approv- 
ing Mr Hammarskjéld’s personal statement on Monday, the 
non-communist member states were in fact committing them- 
selvés to sustaining the secretary-general in office regardless \ 
of what continuing pressure might be brought to bear upon 
him by the Soviet government. 

It is not over dramatic to say that in this respect the United 
Nations, as a force for peace, is now at bay. And it is not by 
chance, nor is it to be deplored, that its fate now lies in the 
hands of the smaller and weaker nations—particularly those 
of Africa and Asia. These are the nations to which the survival 
and evolution of the UN as a shield against the jarring conflicts 
of the greater powers matters most. Its services cannot be 
forced upon them. It can survive and protect them only if 
they wish it to survive. The fact that they appear to be ready 
to stand up for it against the leader of one of the world’s 
greatest powers indicates that they fully realise its unique role 
and unique importance. Beneath the roar of the Turtle Bay 
circus, the still small voice can yet be heard. 
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Scarborough’s Triple Chance 


The real question for Labour next week will not be which side 
wins which vote, but whether Mr Gaitskell will emerge in 
effective control of Labour's policies. 


T Scarborough next week Mr Gaitskell’s political leader- 
ship will face its decisive test. With the revision of clause 
four already a lost cause, the immediate question is 

whether the conference will now remorselessly go on to declare 
itself in favour of those who want Labour to be a pacifist or 
neutralist party, pledged in effect to withdraw Britain from 
Nato and so disrupt the system of Western defence. The 
answer given—and, still,more, Labour MPs’ reaction to it— 
will determine an issue of even more fundamental importance 
to British politics. Will the Labour party under Mr Gaitskell’s 
leadership at last begin the task—for too long shirked—of 
building itself into an effective opposition and a possible alter- 
native government? Or will it, having either rejected or 
imprisoned its leader, accelerate its already rapid decline in 
public esteem ? 

Anything, in theory, could happen at Scarborough, but in 
practice the voting on the two main (“ Gaitskell” and 
“ Cousins ”) defence motions will presumably finish with one 
of three results: a double victory for Mr Gaitskell, a double 
victory for Mr Cousins, or a ludicrous one-all victory for each. 
Public attention will naturally concentrate on which leg of this 
triple chance turns up, but in a sense this will be of minor 
importance. What is vital is that, after it is all over, Mr Gait- 
skell should be, and should be seen to be, in effective control 
of the policy which Labour MPs proffer to the country. He 
should constantly keep that one aim in view. 

The first chance at Scarborough—a double victory for Mr 
Gaitskell—at present seems to be a mathematical possibility 
only if some union leaders openly defy their members’ man- 
date. It is that they will: that some method may be 


' found, perhaps with the aid of some juggling with third 


motions, of temporarily outmanceuvring—and infuriating—the 
Cousinsites, while still leaving them with a real majority of the 
conference’s votes. If so, the Cousinsites will come surging back 
on this or some other issue next year—and for every tortured 
year thereafter, for so long as the conference still presumes to 
‘be able to dictate to Labour MPs. A victory at 
Scarborough would make sense for Mr Gaitskell only if he then 
proceeded to make use of it by mobilising his gerrymandered 
vote again for one last heave in the year ahead, on the one 
battlefield that really would be worth his while: the battle to 
ensure that Labour MPs must henceforth be responsible to 
the electors and their own consciences, not to an extra-parlia- 
mentary body like the conference. If Mr Gaitskell cam fiddle 
the vote at Scarborough, next week’s battle can be his Alam 
Halfa, but not his Alamein. He should follow it immediately 
by announcing that he is setting up an intra-party commission 
to review the party’s constitution. Unhappily, if he does scrape 
through, it is much more likely that he will lie back to recover 
his breath. 

Paradoxically, the second possible result at Scarborough— 
a defeat for Mr Gaitskell on his own official resolution as well 
as on the Cousins motion—might be the best thing for the 


Labour party in the end, simply because it might force Mr 
Gaitskell’s hand. Mr. Gaitskell would then have no alterna- 
tive but to try to rally Labour MPs behind him on the issue of 
national defence, where he could count on the support of the 
overwhelming majority of Labour voters. It is possible that, 
even so, most Labour MPs would refuse to follow his lead in 
thus openly flouting the conference. If they did, Mr Gaitskell 
should resort to the tactic which he was said to be considering 
earlier this year. He should propose that Mr Griffiths should 
be elected as an interim leader of Labour’s front bench, accept- 
able to both the Gaitskellites and the pacifists. From behind 
Mr Griffiths, Mr Gaitskell could then lead one group of back- 
benchers loyal to the policies on which Labour MPs won their 
seats last October, while Mr Foot or somebody should be left 
to lead the neutralist or turncoat group. As the time of the 
next general election approached, it is probable that most 
Labour MPs anxious to retain their seats would return to Mr 
Gaitskell’s banner. If they did not, Labour might destroy itself 
and the long-awaited Liberal opportunity might have 
materialised. But, rather than leave this country with the 
possibility of a pacifist alternative government, Mr Gaitskell 
should owe it to his conscience to risk that. 


O* present odds, however, the most probable outcome at 
Scarborough still seems to be the remaining one—that 
both the official and the Cousinsite resolutions will be passed, 
as happened at Douglas. In that case the country will burst out 
laughing at Labour's constitution. Mr Gaitskell’s best move 
then would be to start laughing loudest and first. He should 
use such a result as a magnificent opportunity to expose the 
absurdity of the conference’s pretensions to formulate party 
policy, and to dispose of them once and for all. Such a 
manceuvre to be carried through successfully would require 
considerable subtlety, since the leader would have to cut the 
conference down to size by ridicule, at the same time ensuring 
that as little of it as possible stuck to the party as a whole and 
that the tactic did not alienate his more lukewarm supporters 
in the country. Yet Mr Gaitskell’s political gifts might be 
peculiarly suited to such a situation; it would 
ness rather than the ruthlessness which would be demanded 
by an open struggle with the conference, and which he has 
so far failed to display. If there is a two-way decision at Scar- 
borough, implying that he has failed fully to gerrymander the 
unions’ vote, he should not appoint a commission to revise the 
party’s constitution, because the odds are presumably that in 
these circumstances he would fail to gerrymander the vote on 
that. He should simply and openly begin to flout the con- 
ference’s instructions, expostulating that he can hardly be 
expected to obey its orders to stand on his head and his feet 
at the same time. 


Nobody denies that cach of these courses would be des- 
perately difficult for so lonely a man as Mr Gaitskell. Largely 


require adroit- | 





because of his tactics in recent years (he has tried to absorb 
former Bevanites into his party's leadership, to avoid having 
to absorb former Bevanism) he is left now with a sharp distinc- 
tion between his immediate colleagues and his friends. When 
next week's conference disperses, he will certainly come under 
intense pressure from the linguistic experts to cook up a 
vague compromise formula embodying contradictory aspira- 
tions. Even before Scarborough this advice was given to 
Labour’s national executive by Mr Crossman and Mr Brown, 
but the ity of such a compromise was excluded first 
by the intransigence of Mr Cousins and then by the firmness 
of Mr Gaitskell. To listen to such siren voices after Scar- 
borough would be even more disastrous, since far from achiev- 
ing unity such a counsel would merely ensure another year of 
attrition and internecine strife, with the Labour party rubbing 


Via Monckton ? 


Monckton report\ will not be published) until, prob- 
ably, October 11th. ‘But the inspired leaks of its main 
conclusions have grown in volume in the last few days, 

and the crisis surrounding Sir Roy Welensky’s 
talks with Mr Sandys and the confabulations of Sir Roy's 
United Federal Party suggest that they are authentic. For it 
is reported that not only have the commissioners proposed 
that the three territories forming the federation (Northern 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland) should be 
granted the right to secede after a further five-year trial of 
federation, but also that federal powers should themselves be 
cut back to the barest minimum consistent with preserving 
the federation as an economic and political entity. So many 
territorial powers would be returned to Salisbury, Lusaka and 
Zomba, according to ‘the leaks, that the “ federal ” government 
itself (apparently to be moved away from white Salisbury) 
would be weaker than the West Indian one and far weaker 
than the Nigerian. 

Such proposals from such a commission—notwithstanding 
the notes of individual dissent that are, said to pepper its pages 
—must have stemmed from the conviction, reached after the 
fact-finding survey, that African opposition to federation is so 
massive and so irrepressible that a shadow of it can be pre- 
served only by the utmost concessions, if indeed by them. It 
has always seemed probable that the commissioners would 
reach this conclusion; and it always seemed a queer fiction, 
propagated only by Sir Roy Walensky and believed in only 
by Mr Gaitskell and some left-wing newspapers, that their 
terms of reference could prevent them from publishing it. 

The majority of the commissioners have reached the same 
view as most other independent observers : namely, that the 
only hope of keeping the three central African territories 
together without bloodshéd and police regimes is some minimal 
association for a further trial period during which the Africans, 
speedily advancing towards political control’ in the two 
Northern protectorates (Mr Macleod will announce decisive 
changes in Northern Rhodesia in a few days) and gaining a 
strong voice in the Southern Rhodesian parliament, may lose 
their fear of white domination. Even so, the commission 
apparently wishes to reassure them with a veto over féderal 
action. The hope must be that, if this is done, the territories 
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itself into pieces before the fascinated gaze of the country. 

The Labour leader is a man to whom any suggestion that 
he should retain the shadow of the party leadership, at the 
price of giving the substance of it to Mr Cousins and so 
jeopardising the country’s security, would be nauseating. What 
he should now realise is that a policy of verbal juggling, even 
if adopted from the highest motives, would) be no less fatal 
in the long run to the Labour party—and potentially even 
more damaging to the country. The right principle for him 
can be adapted from a statement, in a different context, by 
Mr Hammarskjold this week: “I would rather see my office 
break on the principle of objectivity than drift on the basis 
of compromise.” The Romans had a proverb which Mr 


; Gaitskell would do well to carry with him to Scarborough: 
‘ Calamity is virtue’s opportunity. | 


The Monckton commission appears to have faced 
realities in the Rhodesias and Nyasaland 


might knit together again more organically later on. But first 
the fracture, caused by the failure of the present federation to 
win the Africans’ trust, must be broken and reset. 

Nobody can be optimistic that the African leaders, like Dr 
Banda and Mr Kaunda, will see the wisdom even of this. 
The tragedy of recent Rhodesian politics is that the Africans 
must be able to tell their followers that “ federation is killed,” 
while Sir Roy has equally committed himself to saying 
“ federation is saved.” The Monckton commission's task was 
to conceive of some formula that might eventually enable them 
both to utter these different slogans at the same time. There 
was never any prospect of finding a formula that could serve 
this purpose immediately, and some initial demonstrations 
against the report were inevitable. As one such demonstration, 
since there is almost nothing for the federal government, in 
terms of its present powers in the current preview of the 
Monckton scheme, Sir Roy may decide to prove by an 
election that the white electorate is solidly against the report. 
More important would be an attempt by him to get the British 
Government to “ do a Devlin ” to the report after its publica- 
tion and before the constitutional conference. He may have 
been trying to argue Mr Sandys into this—perhaps under 
threat that his first act of non-co-operation will be to refuse 
to come to the conference if Monckton is tabled as it stands. © 


The Government's reaction to the Devlin report was first to 
repudiate it, and then to put all its main principles into effect 
shortly afterwards. This time the Government would be un- 
wise to make even the preliminary deprecatory noises. Britain 
is not bound by the report, or any part of it, in any case ; what 
it thinks usable or unusable in it can best be worked out at the 
conference. There is no great disadvantage if Sir Roy makes 
some initial noise ; there is\even a chance that he may thereby 
convert the African leaders 'to a scheme for a loose confedera- 
tion. It is reasonable to hope that many white settlers will 
eventually decide that such a scheme, though it ends white 
supremacy, gives them the best security they can hope for in 
Africa today. In the last resort, it is unlikely that many of 
them will wish to see the federation defended against the 
Monckton analysis, and British authority, by recourse to the 
army that Sir Roy is building up. 
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Sporting Offer ? 


If the Government is to accept the latest Wolfenden 
proposals for a subsidy to sport, it should do so only 
on one specific condition 


MONG the many claimants for extra money from the tax- 
payer, there is probably a better-than-average case for 
providing some {5 to £10 million more a year for 
government support of sport. It is a bit absurd that while the 
small minority of young people who stay on at state schools 
until 18, or at university until 21, rightly enjoy fairly extensive 
sports facilities which are provided in large part at public 
expense of the education vote, the great majority of youngsters 
who leave school at 15 or 16 get very much less. On a more 
controversial level, however much one may deplore feelings 
of national prestige attached to international sport, it is a 
fact that most people get a vicarious thrill when a Briton 
wins an Olympic gold medal; conversely many feel a vicarious 
depression when Britain’s professional soccer teams are con- 
stantly beaten by Mexico or Peru. Some part of these dis- 
appointments is due to the fact that sport is much more heavily 
subsidised in most foreign countries than it is here. An extra 
£5 million a year would cost about 2s. a year per head; it is an 
observable social fact that many taxpayers would be willing to 
foot this bill if more Miss Lonsboroughs or even occasional 
prospects that Britain might win the Davis Cup or football's 
World Cup were the result. 
What this does not mean, however, is that the taxpayer's 


» money should be ladled out without very careful thought about 


the way in which (and the media through which) it should be 
used. It is in this last respect that the new report*, com- 
missioned from Sir John Wolfenden and his committee by 
the Central Council of Physical Recreation, is frankly dis- 
appointing. 

The report wants central and local government to provide an 
extra {10 million a year for sport in two different ways. First, 
and probably rightly, it thinks that “ statutory bodies such as 
local authorities and local education authorities should be 
empowered to spend an annual sum of £5 million over and 
above existing permissions for capital expenditure for the 
specific purposes of sports facilities "—such as more municipal 
playing fields and swimming baths. This is a question of 
straight judgment about social priorities. Before any direct 
grant is given, one would like to see a requirement made that 
existing local authority facilities should be more generally 
utilised (i.e. schools sports grounds should be more widely 
utilisable by youngsters who have left school, certainly during 
school holidays and probably also on Sundays); otherwise there 
is not much to be said about this. 

Obviously, however, the provision of physical facilities by 
municipalities is only a very small part of the problem. The 
much bigger question is how sports are to be organised. The 
Wolfenden committee is undoubtedly right in saying that they 
cannot possibly be organised mainly by govetnment action, let 
alone by anything so silly as a Ministry of Sport. They can 
only be organised by bodies of enthusiasts in each sport. That 
is how they are run now. Almost every sporting activity has 


e Sport and the Comnunity. 
Physical Recreation. 135 pp. 3s 


Published by the Central Council of 


some central governing body; forty-one of these are repre- 
sented in the CCPR, which financed the Wolfenden report, 
ranging from the Marylebone Cricket Club, the Football 
Association, the Rugby Football Union, the Lawn Tennis 
Association to the National Rounders Association (yes, really), 
the Croquet Association and the English Lacrosse Union. 
“Each of these Governing Bodies,” says the report, “ what- 
ever its size, is recognised as the legislative and disciplinary 
body for its particular sport. The autonomy of cach, in its 
own sphere, is almost a sacred principle.” ‘‘ The coverage 
which the major Governing Bodies provide, down through 
regional and county organisations to the individual clubs, is 
far more complete than is usually recognised.” But the minor 
governing bodies are operating on a shoestring. 

It is to meet this problem of providing more finance for its 
own sponsors that the Woifenden committee recommends that 
the Government should set up a Sports Development Council, 
on the analogy of the Arts Council, of six to ten persons, “ to 
be responsible to the Lord President of the Council or directly 
appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ” (it had much 
better be the former). The idea is that the Sports Develop- 
ment Council should have an annual grant of some {5 million 
at its disposal, which it could distribute at its discretion partly 
to the governing bodies of the various sports and partly to 
three “ composite ” bodies on which some of them are 
sented (the British Olympic Association, the CCPR and 
National Playing Fields Association). 


F 


Mi 


>= is a familiar concept. Every special interest in the 
country has always thought that it would be nice to have 
“something like the Arts Council” to help it along. The 
question is how this Arts Council technique in sport should be 
used. If the new Wolfenden report were accepted in its 
entirety the Sports Development Council would no doubt use 
its money to help a few lame duck sports (perhaps particularly 
in minor sports in which the members of the council happened 
to be interested), and to help finance some of the worthier 
coaching and other schemes in the major sports. But the 

“ sacred principle ” of the autonomy of each governing body 
within its own sport would not be interfered with in any way. 

Yet these governing bodies are an anomalous lot. 
are mostly not particularly democratic bodies ; members who 
pay club subscriptions have little direct opportunity to vote 
them out of office and spectators who pay entrance fees have 
even less. They are generally composed of people who have 
given a lifetime of service (and sometimes spent a deal of their 
own money) for their sport. But once in office their different 
methods of running their organisations, though extraordinarily 
haphazard, are often characterised by a determined restriction- 
ism and a most dubious autocracy. 

At one extreme of professionalism are some sports (c.g., 
professional boxing) which are run in ways that allow estab- 
lished promoters and managers and (rightly) star performers 
to make a great deal of money, but can hardly be said to 
have effectively encouraged healthy competition from new 
promoters. Another sort of professionalism is supervised 
by the Football League, in uneasy alliance with the Football 





2 
Association—one that strives to see that nobody has any pick- 


Se ee ee 
types coming into the business and building attractive new 
stadia) and an even more rigid system of wage limitation 
bright young men out of professional football, 
England is nowadays beaten by teams 
not have to rely on the typically bovine 
ri pet haeestgs types that League football too largely 
depends on). The Football League also operates a dubious 
system of censorship whereby it can fine or even suspend from 
y player who says that he does not think much of 

present Football League management. 
The Lawn Tennis Association operates a different sort of 
unofficial professionalism, and many people think that it is 


athletes scream blue murder at its alleged inefficiencies all the 
time, but can do little to put a different body into power. The 
Rugby Union operates very successfully in Southern England 
and so do rugby authorities in Scotland, Wales and Ireland, 
partly because a lot of authority is devolved to clubs which are 
run by “ passed-eleven-plus ” types ; but in Northern England, 
the Rugby Union has carried on a fierce vendetta against any- 
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ARISTOCRATIC STATESMEN 


On the whole, perhaps, the business classes may with some 

justice complain that the peculiar powers which their modes of 

life ripen best have not been turned to as much account as is 
desirable in the higher departments of the public service. But whatever 
may be said on this head, it is impossible to deny that many of our 
aristocratic statesmen have displayed in a remarkable degree the 
qualities which we naturally expect from an aristocracy,—impartiality 
of vision, and temperate: firmness of purpose, in the face of an excited 
popular opinion. . . . Statesmen of the widest and most liberal 
sympathies Sones pay something for their habitual leaning 
to the popular ‘side. . But it is the great advantage of our constitution 
that we have at our “command both classes of statesmen,—those who 
in the atmosphere of the Upper House acquire habits of thought and 
judgment a little too independent of the national mind,—and those 
also who, from habitual study of the temper of a popular assembly, are 
@ little too much disposed to fall in with the temporary and changing 
currents of the national will. We can command the service of men 
whose leaning may pethaps be rather to logk down upon the eager 
impulses and urgent popular interests of the: moment,—such a man, 
for instance, as Lord Grey,—and also of men whose bias is certainly to 
accept and express the eager popular feeling of the moment,—a class 
of statesmen of whom there are now many examples on both sides of 
the House,—Mr Disraeli himself being perhaps one of the most con- 
spicuous. And beth classes are very useful in their turn. There are 
services for which the education of a calm unsympathetic atmosphere 
is by far the most effeetive. Such, for instance, is the great service 
which Lord Canning has recently rendered us in India,—when he 
stood almost alone, with steady impartial judgment and undaunted 
fixity of purpose, between the native population of India, and the not 
unnaturally savage ery of the Anglo-Indian caste for more summary 
vengeance. And such, too, on @ very small seale and in a crisis of 
trifling intrinsic magnitude . . . ia the service which the Duke of 
Neweastle has just rendered to the Crown in Canada, by withholding 
the Prince of Wales from lending any countenance to the fierce sectarian 
partisanships of the province. 
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body who has dared to handle a ball in the local professional 


’ version of the game. The MCC, like the Rugby Union, is a 


very pukka body, and its methods of censoring players’ writings 
are much more gentlemanly than those of the Football League 
(it merely stops detractors from coming to watch matches from 
the pavilion); but it runs cricket very much as it likes, and not 


' everybody would agree that its rules are the best way of 


keeping cricket alive. Among some of the minor sports, even 
more pointed (and, on the face of it, even more justifiable) 
criticisms of some of those in authority abound, but at present 
there is very little that those who would like to see greater 
competition can do about this. 

| The regulations of these governing bodies about profes- 
sionalism vary from the sensible system in table tennis (where 
players are simply players without further description—a 
system that a minority of the Wolfenden committee would like 
to see extended to all sports) down to the most extraordinary 
convolutions of conscience. Similarly, attitudes towards 
television, which is a wonderful new way of securing the widest 
possible spectator involvement in any spectator sport, vary 
from the successfully liberal to the appallingly Luddite. 

Not everybody will agree with all these criticisms ; some 
of them may be unfair. But the picture is sufficiently varied 
to suggest, at the very least, that all is not for the best in every 
sport ; the disappointing story of Britain’s international record, 
i} Many sports where the total gate money makes any possible 
government aid a derisory fleabite, points in the same direction. 
Yet it is difficult to suggest any alternative to the governing 
body system. What might be possible, however, is to deploy 
the weapon of greater publicity against some of the governing 
bodies’ mistakes. If the Government accepts the proposals of 
the Wolfenden committee, it might be wise to add to them one 
other proposal which many of the sponsors of that committee 
would hate. 


There is a strong case for saying that sport needs not merely 


the equivalent of an Arts Council, but also that of a Press 


Council. It would be a good thing to have a body to which 
those who have complaints about the operations of particular 
governing bodies could have recourse, and which could issue 
both ad hoc reports on particular incidents and annual reports 
on any trends within the governing bodies of particular 
sports which it especially deprecated. If a Sports Develop- 
ment Council is to become a channel for distributing govern- 
ment aid, it could usefully assume this function ; when it felt 
that the policy of any governing body was working flagrantly 
against the interests of players or spectators (including tele- 
vision spectators) or the sport concerned, it could use the 
sanction |of withholding grants—until such time as the 
members of that governing body either mended their ways or 
were replaced. To follow this policy the Government, if it 
accepts the other recommendations of the Wolfenden report, 
would need to spend a few additional thousand pounds on 
appointing a small full-time investigating staff to the Sports 
Development Council, and would have to put at its head a 
forceful, full-time figure with liberal views—and with the hide 
of a rhinoceros. The precepts of reform which the special 
ad hoc and general annual reports of the Sports Development 
Council could then blazon forth, and perhaps sometimes get 
the sporting authorities to heed, would be a useful quo 
for the quids which the taxpayer is now being asked to 
contribute. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








NIGERIA 


The Toast 
I is a significant commentary on Nigerian 


it = the ee eee reatest es = throughout 
a 
of ‘the Nig Nigerian army are rae go into service 
with the United Nations in the Congo 
almost immediately, and the lack of a 
Nigerian embassy in Leopoldville was 
keenly felt last Jone. Nigerian representa- 
| tives have been present at the various inter- 
African meetings, like that in Addis Ababa 
last June ; but though they have always 
talked cool sense, the full weight of their 
country’s authority could not b? behind 
their words. Yet it is not too much to say 
that in every African issue the counsel of 
Nigeria is badly needed. Within a few 
days, this counsel ought now to be avail- 
able in the United Nations Assembly. 
* The Federation of Nigeria is the biggest 
nation to join the Commonwealth since 
Pakistan ; its independence reduces the 
population of the Colonial Empire by more 
than half, and doubles the population of 
independent Africa at a stroke. It cannot 
therefore fail to be a major factor in both 
African and Commonwealth affairs. As a 
federation, it is a going concern when so 
many federations in S Altice have dissolved; 
and for the same reason, though so divided 
tribally, it is likely to retain representative 
institutions. ee these might be 
i garb on the Indian 
model in due course, though northern 
Nigeria is not likely to "look kindly on any 
public act that will tend to devalue 
monarchy as an institution. In foreign 
a Nigeria must keep in step with the 
eelings of the African élite everywhere, 
but it is not likely to overdo neutralism. 
How far its size, power and prestige will 
stir jealously among its oe neigh- 
bours is hard to say: they probably be 
ondchee $0 ake dich of tail Gas te 
non-African Bsc ad jog eon the a 
is bg just igerian pendence ” but 
independence and unity of the 
sheds Federation.” 


RAILWAY STRIKE 


Yet Again 


HE threat of a national railway strike' on 

October 17th burst out of the blue on 
Thursday afternoon, It has come for three 
reasons, none of which has special refer- 
ence to any merits in the railway shopmen’s 
case. First, some of the unions 
who are supporting the s' consider that 


| 


a show of militancy, in a field where they 
would not have to finance many of their 
own members on strike (or have to struggle 
to get them out), might set a useful prece- 
dent. It might help towards an inflationary 
settlement of their own major wage claim 
for all engineering workers, which is now 
under consideration the enginecring 
employers. Secondly, National Union 
of Railwaymen, which is threatening to call 
all railway workers out in support of the 
shopmen, has been riven with internal dis- 
sension. This call is a sop to its militants, 
and the railway workshops were a con- 
venient place ; the NUR has to compete 
with some (generally tougher) unions for 
the representation of repairmen 
servicing workers there. Thirdly, and most 
important of all, it is a general assumption 
after the Guillebaud report that if anybody 
says “boo” to the Trans Commission, 
the government will tell the commission to 
run away. 


The gap between the unions and the 
commission—about the differential to be 
paid to skilled and semi-skilled workers in 
railway workshops after the shake-out of 
differentials following the Guillebaud report 
—is small. That is why the commission and 
the Government never expected any threat 
of a strike to materialise. But that is also 
precisely why the union has assumed that 
a strike threat now will promptly make the 
commission take the small step needed for 
another surrender. Now that the threat has 
been issued, the climate of wage inflation 
this winter may be largely determined by 
whether this assumption proves right. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Summitry Galore 


OUND in a ring go the gathered states- 
men in New York, flitting from one 


These admonitions, as our opening article 
shows, are needed. 

The Prime Minister's talk with President 
Nasser on Wednesday, described as “ very 
friendly,” led quickly and smoothly to an 
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have served at least one clearly identifiable 
and valuable pu if it proves to have 
made possible he long awaited break- 
thro in the deadlock between London 
and Cairo. The Macmillan-Nasser mect- 
ing also fitted into the pattern of active 

orts to establish good feeling between 
powers which, according to Mr Khrush- 
chev’s definitions as stated in his speech 
last ne belong to sharply differentiated 
groups. In this connection the rallying to 
New York of heads of government of the 
Commonwealth, an association that defies 
Mr Khrushchev’s law, is of obvious signi- 
ficance. Mr Nehru is now in the thick of 
the fray, and has been quick to reject an 
attempt to bill him as leader of a “ neutral 
block.” The arrival of Mr Menzies of 
Australia and Mr Nash of New Zealand, the 


arance of the federal prime minister of 
Nigeria, add up to a pretty formidable 
Commonwealth presence at Turtle Bay. 
Summitry, it should be remembered, is one 
of the oldest established of Commonwealth 


ploys. 
COMMUNIST POWERS 


Present and Future 


NE of the most ostentatious bits of bon- 

homie in New York has been Mr 
Khrushchev’s wooing of President Tito, 
with whom he spent two hours on Wednes- 
day, remarking afterwards that “ We have 
ful 7 come to terms.” siemens Dada 
leader was thus 
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CONSERVATIVES 


How to Run a Party 


government so that legitimate rights are 
one legitimate aspirations 
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bating the present crime wave,” while the 
usual (but this year slightly fewer) motions 
calling ifically for the recall of the cat 
or the birch will not be debated at all; 
moreover, this debate on prevention of 
crime has again been relegated to late on 
Wednesday afternoon, in‘the hope that the 
television film of the day’s proceedings will 
have had to be despatched to London before 
then, so that televiewers will not have the 
chance to look upon the pro-flogging ladies’ 
faces. Similarly, the starred motion about 
European trade calls merely for “ still 
closer economic co-operation ” between the 
Six and Seven (although it is a fair and 
heartening point to make here that all the 
other motions submitted by Tory associa- 
tions lay emphasis on the need for closer 
unity with Europe, rather than clinging 
fetish-like to “ no change in imperial prefer- 
ence”). The starred motions about agricul- 
ture, foreign affairs and trade unions have 
also been chosen for their vagueness; 
although it looks as if the last of these might 
provide the occasion for an announcement 
by Mr Hare that he intends to call a new 
conference between employers and trade 
unions, as was promised in the Tories’ elec- 
tion manifesto. 


Announcements to Come ? 


N these circumstances, the main interest 

in the Tories’ agenda lies in the few 
starred motions that look as if they may have 
been chosen, not to stifle discussion, but to 
enable specific hints statements about 
future Government to be made. 
There are four of these which may deserve 
attention. First, the starred motion about 
pensions is surprisingly specific: it flatly 
urges the Government that an “ increase in 
pensions should now be made.” If this 
had been a direction along which the Gov; 
ernment had particularly not wanted to be 
bounced, there are several less ambiguous 
motions which one might have expected, the 
Tory Central Office to have chosen insttad. 
Secondly, the chosen motion about educa- 
tion says flatly that the Government should 
accept the majority recommendation of the 
Anderson report (which called for payment 
of university awards to students without re- 
course to a means test). Thirdly, although 
the general motion on taxation is typically 
and marvellously vague, the platform has 
unhappily been obliged to allow a debate on 
a motion calling on the new Chancellor to 
give “immediate and serious consideration 
to the abolition of Schedule A tax on 
owner-occupied properties.” There were 
more than 50 motions on the agenda urging 
abolition of Schedule A; the platform has 
admittedly ¢hosen one of the more am- 
biguous of them; Mr. Selwyn Lloyd will 
presumably agree to give the matter 
* immediate and serious consideration,” but 
may still say that this is not the same thing 
as pledging himself to action. Neverthe- 
less, this is the one subject on which the 
docile local Tory associations have made a 
real effort to stampede the Government this 
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year. Indeed, it is a fair comment on the 
agenda as a whole—on the 395 motions pr 
so that will not be called, as well as on the 
20 or so that will be—that Tory associations 
nowadays are not so much reactionary 
bodies as spendthrift ones (so long as the 
spending is for good middle-class. objec- 
tives). 

A further motion that may deserve atten- 
tion is that chosen for the debate on town 
and country planning. It looks as if the 
stage may be being set for Mr Brooke to 
announce new measures to “ encourage by 
every means the full redevelopment of cen- 
tral sites ” in big cities. Probably, this will 
include steps, as urged by the motion, “ to 
allow higher density building in appropriate 
cases”; just possibly it might include 
schemes to give private developers a new 
incentive to start at last to build new dwell- 
ings for rent. Mr Brooke is billed to make 
another major speech on housing to local 
government Tories on the day before the 
main conference starts. But it is noteworthy 
that the Government has _ thankfully 
avoided any motion at the conference which 
criticises it for decontrolling some rents. 


LIBERALS 


Dishing Labour 


HE Liberal Assembly was opening at 
Eastbourne as we went to press, 
preceded by a new pamphlet* from Mr 
Grimond telling it what it ought to stand 
for. The general line is obvious and 
sensible ehough—-Labour policies without 
warts on. the left “is to rely on 
slumps for its votes, and if the progressive 
alternative stands for controls, restrictions 
and protectionism—as the Labour y at 
present does—it can at best hope for very 
short and infrequent spells of power.” On 
nationalisation, Mr Grimond would be 
perfectly ready to see “the state set up in 
competition to existing firms in * 
where there is an “ indefinite production of 
consumption goods on the ee ek 
x aiie oan oun ta tha aa 
expenditure, he says that 
should be a growth in what he calls the 
communal ing section—i.e. roads, the 
provision public parks, galleries, clean 
rivers, and (above all) education: “ our aim 
is a highly skilful society.” But, because 
he does not want a high taxation society, 
the social services section of public expendi- 
ture should decline: “the true object of 
the welfare state is to teach people how to 
do‘ without it.” On defence, Europe, 
foreign affairs and the so-called threat of 
economic competition from the East, he 
can bat on good Liberal wickets. He assails 
those on both left and right who are “ far 
too complacent” about the nature- of 
communism. 
These generalities are very well 











**“QLet’s Get On With It,” Liberal Publica- 
tions, 42 pages 
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expressed. When Mr Grimond gets down 
to particularities, he is less satisfactory. 
Although Mr Grimond believes that social 
services expenditure . should decline,. the 
Liberal Assembly is about to pass a motion 
demanding a specific increase in pensions 
for rich and poor indiscriminately. Although 
Mr Grimond opposes controls, he does not 
go out of his way to attack controls that are 
popular (such as the remaining rent con- 
trols), and prefers to tackle the housing 
problem by further indiscriminate subsidies 
to houseowners. It is not clear why Mr 
Grimond thinks that Bank rate is not 
working well (one would have thought that 
it is about the only economic control that is) 
or what on earth he means by the nation’s 
“need for a central planning unit” com- 
mitted to vague long-term planning. 

On the whole, however, Mr Grimond 
clearly stands for something that very many 
people would like to see proffered as an 
alternative to Conservativism. But so, if only 
he were allowed to stand for his own ideas 
instead of being compelled by his colleagues 
constantly to slide away from them, would 
Mr Gaitskell. The future of the Liberal 
party now rests mainly on whether Labour 
is always going to allow it to have all the 
best tunes, rather than on the Liberals’ still 
slightly uncertain method of singing them. 


EUROPE 


Mr Heath in Strasbourg 


F caution were the key to success in the 

diplomacy of European integration, Mr 
Heath, the Government’s new spokesman 
on the' matter, would go far. After last 
week’s encounter with Commonwealth 
ministers he had his first chance, this week, 
to speak to a European assembly—the 
Council of Europe—and take its tempera- 
ture. He used this opportunity to repeat 
punctiliously the careful sentiments which 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd elaborated in the House 
of Commons when it debated the problem 
on July 25th. He put up and knocked 
down the same Aunt Sally as Mr Lloyd, 
reiterating that Britain cannot accept the 
six-power Rome treaty as it stands today. 
He voiced the same objections : Common- 
wealth exports to Rritain would suffer ; and 
British agriculture is protected by different 
methods from those used by the Six. 

These defensive-minded sentiments are 
unexceptionable, but they aroused little 
enthusiasm. The other Europeans want to 
known what features of the European com- 
munities Britain is now prepared to accept 
—not just to hear more about the difficul- 
ties. The economic committee of the 
council, a body which tends to be more 
friendly to the Seven than the community- 
minded political committee, had produced 
a plan for a customs union. There was some 
disappointment that Mr Heath did not take 
up a position on it. 

The assembly of the Council of Europe 
may ss be the right place for precise and 
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detailed British proposals. But sooner or 
later the Government will have to take a 
stand on the key issues—whether it is pre- 
pared to accept the political implications of 
the integration that is essential to the 
Common Market, and what sorts of ways 
of satisfying Commonwealth trade interests 
within the framework of a common Euro- 
pean commercial policy would be accept- 
able. Mr Heath will not get far in Paris 
next week if these issues remain veiled. 


BERLIN 


Asserting Western Rights 


I N more than one field, west Germany and 

its allies are making. efforts to reassert 
the western presence and rights in Berlin, 
in face of east German pinpricks. If the 
east Germans can tease the east Berliners, 
by stopping them listening to Mr Billy 
Graham in the western sector (as they did 
on Tuesday) and make difficulties for Mr 
Dowling, the American ambassador in Bonn, 
when he seeks to cross the sector boundary 
(as they did last week); the West too, it 
appears, still has cards to play. 

So far no tricks have been taken. A 
Bonn report that President Eisenhower 
might visit the city next month eventually 
proved groundless. The three western com- 
mandants have sent notes to the Soviet 
commandant rejecting the statement he 
made earlier in the month that east Berlin 
was part of the German Democratic 
Republic and challenging the east German 
restrictions on communications. The Rus- 
sians have replied that though the occupy- 
ing powers still have rights, the cast 
Germans can restrict the movement of west 
Berliners when they please. On Thursday 
Berlin’s chief bu ster, Herr Brandt, 
was visiting Bonn for talks. 
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Dr Adenauer evidently still feels that 
public opinion is insufficiently alert to the 
da’ in the city, and on Tuesday he 

¢ a public appeal for support for Berlin. 
Public support, however, can hardly solve 
the problem. The east German restrictions 
on communications in the city are a 
reminder that Mr Khrushchev can turn on 
the pressure whenever he wishes, even 
though he now has other fish to fry. 

In this uncertain situation, the long- 
standing plan to hold a session of the west 
German Bundestag in west Berlin this 
autumn, which was designed to reaffirm the 
links between west Germany and the city, 
has not yet taken concrete form. On Monday 
Herr Gerstenmaier, the president of the 
Bundestag, reminded journalists of the 
Bundestag’s right to meet in Berlin when- 
ever it wished. But detailed plans could 
only be made, he said, when, the results of 
the current United Nations. meetings in 
New York became clearer. The decision on 
the meeting in Berlin has never been an 
easy one to take. It could obviously help 
to buck up the west Berliners. But it could 
also cause a Crisis. 


NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 


Disobedience for What? 


HE apparent determination of Bertrand 

Russell (in his 89th year), the Reverend 
Michael Scott and (once they have recruited 
them) 2,000 volunteers to get themselves 
arrested for civil disobedience foreshadows 
an awkward problem for the civil authorities. 
There is no effective way of ing a non- 
violent campaign of this kind, although 
certain practical rules can be laid down. 
Arrests should never become a matter of 
face for the authorities, because arrests are 
exactly what the demonstrators want ; the 
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More sy gaerarg. brought more money 
year than ever before and all 


parts of the world contributed to the |! per 
cent increase on 1958. Tourism earned 30 
miltion, if fares paid to British air and shippin 

lines are included ; spending in Britain was tiss 
million. According to the British Travel and 
Holidays Association, from whose annual report 
this chart is compiled, ‘* 1960 is likely to a 
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ment, which Lord\Russell must 
imply not true. Because the existence of 
the campaign has rightly been revealed in 
the Evening Standard by a journalist who 
had its plans accidentally uncovered to him. 
Lord Russell complains that this journalist 
is somehow not playing the game by his 


young people to ponder on it 


only in terms of emotion. 


BUSES 
ee 


Ban on the Bonus 


THE London bus garages voted last 


week to turn down London Trans- 
port’s offer of an incentive bonus scheme, 
although it could have given some experi- 


. enced busman up to 40s. more a week in 


wages. The men want a straight rise in- 
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stead, without efficiency strings 
and ins, either before 


tions at Scarborough, is to see 

Transport to demand some sort of a public 

ee 
crisis 


Mr Cousins’s great advantage is that some 
people in London Ti consider that 
there is a bus crisis too. t is their name 
for a state of affairs where London’s buses 
have declined t i i 
economic number. 
to be bruited 
cussions is that 
1§ per cent short of “ establishment.” This 
means that they are 15 per cent short of 
the number that London Transport would 
like to run, in order to give various officers 


_at different stages of its system the “ estab- , 
lished” number of -busmen underneath ° 


them. It does not mean that 15 per cent 
more buses could be run at a profit, or 
indeed that there are not some’ buses that 
are running at a loss now. , 
What is true, however, is that, thanks to 
its inability to attract sufficient staff, Lon- 
don Transport has cut down its bus ser- 
vices recently; and, naturally, it has tended 
to take off first many of the services that 
show the largest losses. As a direct conse- 
quence of its “ crisis cuts,” London Trans- 
port as a whole is now in better current 
balance than it has been previously. (On 
London Transport’s views about whether it 
is in surplus or deficit see our letter columns 
on page 37.) 
is is the background against which any 
discussions on busmen’s wages should be 
viewed ; there are several other accounting 
arguments that will need to be debated, 
about how far the buses really do “ subsi- 
dise * the underground, and the proper role 
of replacement costs in both services—but 
let them pass. Obviously, it would be a 
good thing if bus drivers—a skilled occupa- 
tion—should get higher wages; it is a pity 
that the men have prejudiced their case by 
turning down the incentive bonus scheme, 
which would have been by far the best way 
of enabling them to catch up with the earn- 
ings of other workers. But if there is to be 
some equivalent of a Guillebaud inquiry on 
London’s buses, it is important that public 
opinion should not be taken for a ride on 
one point. What there is no case for what- 
ever is a wage increase that is specifically 
i to enable London Transport to 
engage many more men, in order to run 
those of its uneconomic services that have 
fortunately been squeezed out. What there 
is a case for is a system of © rewards 
for a bus system that is operated efficiently. 


EDUCATION 


The Beloe Level? 


I T is not surprising the Beloe committee, 
appointed to consider secondary school 
examinations other than the General 
Certificate of Education, should now have 
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urged the Ministry of Education to institute 
an examination for school leavers at sixteen, 
at a standard below that of the GCE 
ordinary level. The ministry! has been 
understandably reluctant to rivet yet a new 
examination and syllabus on the schools— 
and especially on the secondary modern 
and comprehensives, which are still experi- 
menting with the content of their courses 
in their higher forms. 

thousands of boys and girl 

voluntarily stay on at 

for an extra year a new certificate would be 
at once a reward and an inducement to com- 
plete a five year secondary course. There 
is an undeniable demand from pupils, 
parents and employers for an examination 
for boys and girls who cannot aspire to 
GCE—or to only a subject or two in it. It 
must be remembered that the GCE Ordinary 
level is marked at the former credit level 
of the old School Certificate ; except that 
subjects can be taken singly now, the easier 
hurdle of a “ pass level school certificate ” 
has been removed. In the event, thousands 
of boys and girls are taking the examinations 
instituted by such bodies as the College of 
Preceptors and by some local authorities. 
While ing them for this service, 
the Beloe committee finds that this hotch- 
potch of junior level exams has the 
demerits of a national external examination 
without its merits. Unless the ministry 
intervenes now, these exams will rivet their 
often narrow requirements on the schools, 
so determined is the demand for a magic 
piece of by the school-leaver. 

The ministry must see the sense of this 
argument and bow to public demand. The 
committee reckons that a quasi-national 
examination, organised regionally, and, like 
the GCE, taken by subjects, would quickly 
attract about 200,000 idates a year, 
mainly from the secondary modern schools; 
this compares with over 300,000 a year 
who now take GCE at O level in one or 
more subjects. Unhappily the Beloe report 
gives only scanty consideration to the range 
and content of courses to be set, but the 

inciple that it lays down is right. The 
aim be to avoid an inferior GCE 
and to test the different mental and manual 
dexterities of the non-grammar streams, on 
which the Crowther report had some cogent 
things to say. 


CHINA AND OTHERS 


Stirring in Tokyo 
HE longer immobile situations go on, 
the more disagreeable they may seem, 
even though, in outward form, they are not 
getting any worse. Two such situations are 
China’s relations with Japan on the one 
hand, and with the United States on the 
other. 

The same major issue—recognition of 
the Chinese Nationalist régime in Formosa 
—bedevils both. Communist China severed 
all trade relations with Japan in the spring 
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Ferranti 
computer 
certainly 

helped us’ 


So say more than 50 leading companies who have Ferranti computer 
systems in everyday use. Ferranti’s working experience with com- 
puters is unrivalled. For one thing, they were the pioneers: Ferranti 
built the first electronic digital computer ever marketed. 

Secondly, Ferranti produce not one, but a full range of computer 
systems, unequalled in scope by any other manufacturer in Europe. 
Your Ferranti system can be adapted to changing needs—not only for 
greater volume but for new data-processing commitments. 

Thirdly, only Ferranti have trained over 1,000 programmers, who are 
helped by a half-million pounds programme library, and the thoroughly 
expert Ferranti after-sales service. 

Many businesses with intermittent needs make use of the Ferranti 
Computer Centre, where you can always see a computer at work. 


Write or telephone for an appointment: Ferranti Ltd., London, Computer 
Centre: 6871 Newman Street, London, W.1. Museum 5040. And at 21 Portland 
Place, London, W.1. Works: West Gorton, Manchester, 12. East 1301. 


FERRANTI 


RANGE OF COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
PEGASUS: MERCURY: PERSEUS-ARGUS-SIRIUS-ORION -ATLAS 


VERRANTI LTD. HEAD OFFICE: HOLLINWOOD. LANCS. 
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SURVEYED 


Marconi’s are the only com- 
pany which maintains a per- 
manent research group 
working entirely on wave 
propagation and are prepared 
to send telecommunications 
systems survey teams to any 
part of the world. 
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Marconi’s maintain a per- 
manent and experienced team 
of systems planning engineers 
who are prepared to plan or 
advise on all types of radio 
telecommunications’ systems, 


be they large or small, any- 
where in the world. 
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INSTALLED 
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$ - 
Marconi’s installation engin- 
eers are organised to under- 
take responsibility for 
complete installations includ- 
ing the erection of buildings 
and all civil engineering works 
as well as providing and in- 
stalling the microwave radio 
equipment itself. 
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MAINTAINED mee 


Marconi’s can provide a com- 
plete maintenance service and 
undertake the training of 
operators and maintenance 
technicians either in England 
or locally and can create and 
manage local training schools 
for Posts and ‘ Telegraphs 
Authoritics. 


Marconi microwave systems have capacities from 60-960 channels and are 
capable of carrying high quality television and are designed to meet exacting 
international standards of performance. Travelling wave tube and other mod- 
ern techniques make them ruggedly reliable, simple and easy to maintain. 


World leaders in all travelling 
wave tube microwave systems 
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of 1958, and has since made its recognition 
by Tokyo a condition of resuming them. 
Mr Chou En-lai told visiting Japanese 
socialists recently that this condition 
remains unchanged, and he defined two 
others that flow from it: that Japan should 
drop its hostile attitude towards China and 
refrain from hampering efforts to restore 
diplomatic relations. 


Had Mr Chou confined himself to a bald | 


restatement, no progress would have been 
registered. He expressed himself, however, 
in mild, almost friendly terms ; hurt rather 
than angered by the early policy statements 
of Mr Ikeda, the new Japanese prime 


minister, and Mr Kosaka, the foreign 
minister, he said : “ We now have to wait 
and see.” He added that there was now 


nothing to stop “ private ” contracts being 
concluded between individual Japanese and 
Chinese enterprises. If political conditions 
improved, short-term contracts reached on 
this basis could be turned into longer-term 
ones ; eventually, when’ Japan fulfilled the 
three conditions, full-scale trade could be 
resumed by agreement between the two 
governments. 

Mr Chou’s concession is being taken 
seriously by Japanese business men, who do 
not neglect their export opportunities. | In 
government quarters, however, Peking’s 
continued resort to political blackmail is 
resented. Mr Ikeda is reported to have 
welcomed a proposal by the chairman of 
the Democratic Socialist party for a meeting 
of party leaders to wae the deadlock in 
Sino-Japanese relations. But in public he 
has been reticent. In a speech last week 
he mentioned that Japan’s trade with the 
United States was now increasing by 
$45 million a year. The Chinese market is 
perhaps less tempting than it used to seem. 

The stream of Japanese visitors to Peking 
—not all of them socialists, communists or 
trade unionists—continues unabated, how- 
ever, and Mr Chou may reckon that in the 
long run, the magnetism of continental 
China will prove irresistible. 


Changeless in Warsaw 


Ce relations with the United States 
are not even making that much pro- 
gress. The interminable Sino-American dis- 
cussions between ambassadors which began 
at Geneva in 19§§, and were continued in 
Warsaw, have come to another halt. 

The two ambassadors there had lately 
been meeting to discuss reciprocal facilities 
for Chinese and American newspaper corres- 
pondents wishing to visit cach other's 
countries. The State Department explained 
the deadlock by revealing that the Chinese 
had tried to im political conditions for 
an exchange of correspondents, namely a 
demand that American reporters should 
undertake not to write reports contrary to 
Chinese communist objectives, including the 
“ withdrawal of all US armed forces enn 
China’s territory, Taiwan (Formosa) and 
the Taiwan Straits area.” The Chinese 
foreign ministry, for its part, said that it 
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saw no point in further meetings on minor 
matters and that any further talks should 
deal with fundamentals, 

namely, the consent of the United States 

government to settle disputes between 

China and the United States by peaceful 

means without resort to the use or threat 

of force, and its consent to withdraw all its 
armed forces from China's territory, 

Taiwan and the Taiwan Straits area. 

The Geneva series of Sino-American ex- 
changes got bogged down in 19§§ almost at 
the outset when the Chinese refused to com- 
mit themselves to abandoning the use or 
threat of force in furthering their claim to 
Formosa. It now sesms unlikely that any 
further progress can be made, either on 
“fundamentals * or on “ minor matters.” 
during the remaining months of President 
Eisenhower's presidency. 

Meanwhile, at the UN Assembly on 
Wednesday the customary American motion 
to shelve the question of the Chinese seat 
went through the general committee as 
usual. Neither Mr Khrushchev's personal 
appearance in New York nor the enlarge- 
ment of UN membership from 82 to 96 
seemed to have affected the familiar 
pattern. 


COLONIAL OFFICE 


Planning a Merger 


T may be doubted if the MPs on the 

select committee on estimates have made 
out a completely watertight case for 
immediately merging the Colonial Office 
with the Commonwealth Relations Office. 
They are frankly concerned not only to 
make the best use of the Colonial Office's 
human resources, but also to give the CRO 
a much needed blood transfusion. There is 
much to be said for this. There is cer- 
tainly a serious danger that the Colonial 
Office may not wither away pari passu with 
the Colonial Empire, while the CRO may 
swell up like a bullfrog to meet its growing 
responsibilities. But it is less certain that 
an immediate merger would put the right 
Colonial officials in the righ — in the 
CRO ; and very uncertain indeed whether 
the type of aid t that the CRO ought to give 
to the new emergent African and Asian 
Commonwealth countries calls for exactly 
the same system of organisation as the 
present “functional” departments of the 
Colonial Office are rather hideboundly 
trained to give. The committee has not 
made a particularly deep study of the 
functions or of the men in both depart- 
ments ; it just voices suspicions, sometimes 
rightly, of both. 

It is very hard indeed to see how one 
minister could handle the duties of both 
Mr Duncan Sandys and Mr Macleod until 
both Central and East Africa are near 
to independence. At a rather later stage, 
too, it would be easier to deal with the other 
weighty objection which the committee 
admits : that some of the Commonwealth 
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countries would be insulted by being asked 
to deal with a Whitehall department that 
was also responsible for colonies. Once 
the colonies have dwindled to a few islands 
and enclaves then, as the committee says, 
“ given sufficient thought and care, it ought 
to be possible to secure the concurrence of 
the independent members of the Common- 
wealth.” The immediate problem is rather 
one of seléctive transfer of some men and 
some functions from one d t to the 
other, and breaking down CRO resistance 
to this. 

This criticism in no way affects the sound 
proposals of the committee for improving 
the Overseas Civil Service : for inducing 
more British officials to stay; for recruiting 
new ones more intelligently from British 
universities, from the Commonwealth and 
locally ; and for creating a new Common- 
wealth Advisory and Technical Service. 
And the commiittee is undoubtedly right to 
propose that London-based Colonial Office 
staff, like staff in the CRO, should now be 
asked to sign on for service abroad. This 
should be an essential condition for com- 
pletion of one’s career in both Common- 
wealth and Colonial departments from now 
on. The report is a complete vindication of 
those aoe or years have argued that the 
CRO needs to be radically reformed to deal 
with the new emergent Commonwealth 
countries, especially in Africa, that will want 
continued bat unobtrusive British aid after 
independence. 


FRANCE. 


Treason or Resistance? 


or the fourth successive week Paris is 

the setting for a strange trial. In the 

dock before a mili tribunal sixteen 
young Frenchmen sit side by side with half 
a dozen Algerian insurgents, whom they are - 
accused of having assisted in various ways— 
providing shelter, helping with propaganda, 


raison d'état and individual conscience. It 
also illustrates the problem with which the 
Algerian war faces some young French- 
men. 

On the eve of the trial its context was 
widened by the publication of a manifesto 
signed originally by 121 intellectuals, which 
argued that the nature of the Algerian war 
gave young Frenchmen the moral right to 
refuse to serve in it, and praised those 
“who bring help and protection to 
Algerians oppressed in the name of the 
French people.” This was the line taken 
by the defence. The accused claim that 
theirs is the only healthy reaction against 
unjust war and the only hope for the 
country’s future. M. Jean-Paul Sartre, 


In France, where conscientious objectors 
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Marconi’s are the only com- 
pany which maintains a per- 
Manent research group 
working entirely on wave 
propagation and are prepared 
to. send telecommunications 
systems survey teams to any 
part of the world. 
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\ advise on all types of radio 
* telecommunications systems, 


be they large or small, any- 
where in the world. 
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Marconi’s installation engin- 
cers are organised to under- 
take responsibility for 
complete installations includ- 
ing the erection of buildings 
and all civil engineering works 
as well as providing and in- 
stalling the microwave radio 
equipment itself. 


MAINTAINED OS 


Marconi’s can provide a com- 
plete maintenance service and 
undertake the training of 
operators and maintenance 
technicians either in England 
or locally arid can create and 
manage local training schools 
for Posts and Telegraphs 
Authorities. 


Marconi microwave systems have capacities from 60-960 channels and are 
capable of carrying high quality television and are designed to mect exacting 
international standards of performance. Travelling wave tube and other mod- 
ern techniques make them ruggedly reliable, simple and easy to maintain. 


World leaders in all travelling 
wave tube microwave systems 
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of 1958, and has since made its recognition 
by Tokyo a condition of resuming them. 
Mr Chou En-lai told visiting Japanese 
socialists recently that this condition 
remains at changed, and he defined two 
others that flow from it: that Japan should 
drop its hostile attitude towards China and 
refrain from hampering efforts to restore 
diplomatic relations. 

Had Mr Chou confined himself to a bald 
restatement, no progress would have been 
registered. He expressed himself, however, 
in mild, almost friendly terms ; hurt rather 
than angered by the early policy statements 
of Mr Ikeda, the new Japanese prime 
_minister, and Mr Kosaka, the forcign 
‘ minister, he said : “ We now have to wait 
and see.” He added that there was now 
nothing to stop “ private * contracts being 
concluded betweert individual Japanese and 
Chinese enterprises. If political conditions 
improved, short-term contracts reached on 
this basis could be turned into longer-term 
ones ; eventually, when Japan fulfilled the 
three conditions, full-scale trade could be 
resumed by agreement between the two 
governments. 

.-Mr Chou’s concession is being taken 
seriously by Japanese business men, who do 
not neglect their export opportunities. In 
government quarters, however, Peking’s 
continued resort to political blackmail is 
resented. Mr Ikeda is reported to have 
welcomed a proposal by the chairman of 
the Democratic Socialist party for a meeting 
of party leaders to tackle the deadlock in 
Sino-Japanese relations. But in public he 
has been reticent. In a speech last week 
he mentioned that Japan's trade with the 
United States was now increasing by 
$45 million a year. The Chinese market is 
perhaps less tempting than it used to seem. 

The stream of Japanese visitors to Peking 

—noy all of them socialists, communists or 
trade‘ unionists—continues unabated, how- 
ever, and Mr Chou may reckon that in the 
long run, the magnetism of continental 
China will prove irresistible. 
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Changeless in Warsaw 


Cs relations with the United States 
are not even making that much pro- 
~ gress. The interminable Sino-American dis- 

cussions between ambassadors which began 
at Geneva in 1955, and were continued in 
Warsaw, have come to another halt. 

The two ambassadors there had lately 
been meeting to discuss reciprocal facilities 
for Chinese and American newspapet corres- 
pondents wishing to visit each other's 
countries. The State Department explained 
the deadlock by revealing that the Chinese 
had tried to oe political conditions for 
an exchange correspondents, namely a 
demand that American reporters should 
undertake not to write reports contrary to 
Chinese communist objectives, including the 
“withdrawal of all US armed forces ie 


China’s territory, Taiwan (Formosa) and 
Chinese | 


the Taiwan Straits area.” The 
foreign ministry, for its part, said that it 
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saw no point in further meetings on minor 
matters and that any further talks should 
deal with fundamentals, 

namely, the consent of the United States 

government to settle disputes between 

China and the United States by peaceful 

means without resort to the use or threat 

of force, and its consent to withdraw all its 
armed forces from China's territory, 

Taiwan and the Taiwan Straits area. 

The Geneva series of Sino-American ex- 
changes got bogged down in 19§5§ almost at 
the outset when the Chinese refused to com- 
mit themselves to abandoning the use or 
threat of force in furthering their claim to 
Formosa. It now serms unlikely that any 
further progress can be made, either on 
“fundamentals * or on “ minor matters,” 
during the remaining months of President 
Eisenhower's presidency. 

Meanwhile, at the UN Assembly on 
Wednesday the customary American motion 
to shelve the question of the Chinese seat 
went through the general committee as 
usual. Neither Mr Khrushchev’s personal 
appearance in New York nor the enlarge- 
ment of UN membership from 82 to 96 
seemed to have affected the familiar 
pattern. 


COLONIAL OFFICE 


Planning a Merger 


L: may be doubted if the MPs on the 
select committee on estimates have made 
out a completely watertight case for 
immediately merging the Colonial Office 
with the Commonwealth Relations Office. 
They are frankly concerned not only to 
make the best use of the Colonial Office's 
human resources, but also to give the CRO 
a much needed blood transfusion. There is 
much to be said for this. There is cer- 
tainly a serious danger that the Colonial 
Office may not wither away pari passu with 
the Colonial Empire, while the CRO may 
swell up like a bullfrog to meet its growing 
responsibilities. But it is less certain that 
an immediate merger would put the right 
Colonial officials in the right places in the 
CRO ; and very uncertain ed whether 
the type of aid that the CRO ought to give 
to the new emergent African and Asian 
Commonwealth countries calls for exactly 
the same system of organisation as the 
present “functional” departments of the 
Colonial Office are rather hideboundly 
trained to give. The committee has not 
made a particularly deep study of the 
functions or of the men in both depart- 
ments ; it just voices suspicions, sometimes 
rightly, of both. 
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countries would be insulted by being asked 


to deal with a Whitchall — that 
was also responsible for colonies. Once 
the colonies have dwindled to a few islands 
and enclaves then, as the committee says, 

“ given sufficient thought and care, it — 
to be possible to secure the concurrence of 
the independent members of the Common- 
wealth.” The immediate problem is rather 
one of seléctive transfer of some men and 
some functions from one department to the 
other, and breaking down CRO resistance 
to this. 

This criticism in no way affects the sound 
proposals of the committee for improving 
the Overseas Civil Service : for inducing 
more British officials to stay; for recruiting 
new ones more intelligently from British 
universities, from the Commonwealth and 
locally ; and for creating a new Common- 
wealth Advisory and Technical Service. 
And the committee is undoubtedly right to 
propose that London-based Colonial Office 
staff, like staff in the CRO, should now be 
asked to sign on for service abroad. This 
should be an essential condition for com- 
pletion of one’s career in both Common- 
wealth and Colonial departments from now 
on. The report is a complete vindication of 
does: ales lor eens aale argued that the 
CRO needs to be radically reformed to deal 
with the new emergent Commonwealth 
countries, especially in Africa, that will want 
continued bat unobtrusive British aid after 
independence. 


FRANCE 


Treason or Resistance? 


or the fourth successive week Paris is 

the setting for a strange trial. In the 
dock before a mili tribunal sixteen 
young Frenchmen sit side by side with half 
a dozen Algerian insurgents, whom they are 
accused of having assisted in various ways— 
providing shelter, helping with propaganda, 
acting as messengers, and so on. This 
trial revives the eternal conflict between 
raison d'état and individual conscience. It 
also illustrates the problem with which the 
— war faces some young French- 


" the eve of the trial its context was 
widened by the publication of a manifesto 
signed originally by 121 intellectuals, which 
argued that the nature of the Algerian war 
gave young Frenchmen the moral right to 
refuse to serve in it, and praised those 


“who bring help and protection to 
Algerians in the name of the 
French people.” This was the line taken 
by the defence. The accused claim that 


theirs is the only healthy reaction against 
unjust war and the only hope for the 
country’s future. M. Jean-Paul Sartre, 
away in Latin America, expressed his “ total 
solidarity ” with the accused who, he wrote, 
“represent France’s future” against the 
ephemeral and vanishing authority of their 


judges. 
In France, where conscientious objectors 
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laboration with the insurgents too hot to 
handle. It is, however, hard to predict the 
end of this affair On Wednesday the 

t barred ali signatories of the 
manifesto from any further appearances on 
the state-run radio and TV and in state- 
subsidised theatres. It has suspended 


Report on St Pancras 


(1) Until May of last year St Pancras 


’ had a Labour council which until a short 


time previously had been under what was 


virtually communist control. The moderate 


< A small: group of communists then 
of the fact that most people 
naturally do nt like wo ey bghe rents by 


ee to a showdown. They 


y two blocks of flats, out 
of flats 


all and dug themselves into 

i barricades ; one of them 
t least began to do extensive damage to 
. In this potentially ugly situa- 

gymen and moder 


schemes woul d bear 
lar cases, and ask 


that modifications for these cases should be 
made. Most of these alleged. harshnesses 
frankly seem. pretty > (the differential 
rent scheme is broadly the same as is 
operated by several Labour-controlled 
boroughs in London; it has put rents down 
for poorer tenants as well as raising rents 
for better off ones; it is more flexible than 
some complainants have alleged). 


(3) What is truce, however, is that\some 
of the new Tory councillors at St Pancras, 
perhaps naturally in view of the past his- 
tory of the borough, are brusquely crusad- 
ing s, in their manner if not necessarily 
in their policies. Crusading Tories are not 
always very easy people to get on with. 
Despite this, they have met the tenants for 
negotiations more frequently and with more 
patience than some reports have suggested. 
One reason why they did not accept an 
offer of “ mediation” by clergymen last 


week was presumably that, /unbeknown to — 


the clergymen, they had already laid on 
400 police for the final eviction operation 
next day. On reflection, they were right 
to put that eviction operation into effect. 
At first sight, it. might have seemed better 
to leave the two barricaded insurgents where 
they were until, sooner or later, the horrors 
of uninterrupted television-watching drove 
them out for air. But a nasty process of 
intimidation was on foot, in the flats and 
outside them, which simply had to be 
stopped. 

(4) On ee —_ of last week 

small collection demonstrators—it 
ould be called a samen rather than a 
crowd—was gathered in a side street 
opposite a side entrance of St Pancras 
town hall. The usual way of handling these 
demonstrations (there have been many such 
in St Pancras in recent years, nearly all run 
by the same people) is for the local police 
to push the demonstrators gently down on 
to a main road at the end, where they 
get caught among the traffic and have 
no alternative but to disperse. This usual 
system was in progress on Wednesday 
night, some say successfully, when mounted 
police suddenly entered the side street from 
the other end. A scuffle ensued, in which 
the mounted men may have been more 
anxious about their beloved horses than 
about the crowd. Probably this entry of 
the mounted police was both unfortunate 
and unnecessary. Perhaps the mounted 
police had been laid on in preparation for 
the possibility of a bigger demonstration, 
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several of them who are in government ser- 
vice, and initiated criminal proceedings 
against them. The Algerian war has 
already wrought in French society a cleav- 
age much than the Dreyfus case, and 
nobody can foretell its impact on French 
youth if it drags on much longer. 


for fear (in the event unjustified) that the 
news of the eviction operation on the 
following day had leaked out. 


(§) By contrast no criticism at all can be 
levelled against the way in which the police 
— out the carefully planned eviction 

ration on the following day. In one 
block of flats this was handled quite bril- 
liantly, and in the other only very slightly 
less well. After police had got the two men 
out, the communists called up their rag, 
tag and bobtail supporters from nearby 
industrial sites to try to drive them back in 
ain, but the police stood stable and firm. 

” praise can be too high for the conduct 

of the police at that instant. 


(6) On the Thursday night came the 
march on the town hall. It is significant 
that more than half the people who 
appeared in court next day had no con- 
nection with St Pancras at all. As at 
Notting Hill two years ago, every hooligan 
in London seemed to have been attracted, 
with the object of being able to bash some- 
body. The battle was a pitched one, and 
it is a miracle that nobody on either side 
was more seriously hurt. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the Home Office was 
right after this trouble to ban further 
marches in St Pancras for three months 
under the Public Order Act of 1936. 


(7) The consequences of all this have 
surprisingly not disastrous. Many of 
the tenants who joined in Thursday night's 
march were horrified when they saw how 
near to a serious riot the demonstrations 
had come. There has been an immediate 
reaction against violence, and no attempt 
to thrust the two communists back into 
their flats by force now seems likely. All 
those who have played any part in 
| encouraging the tenants to believe they had 

\ a good case have been running for cover : | 
the most indignant Tory councillors have® 
also been chastened, and have no inclina- 
tion to play the bloody Cumberland aftet 
their victory at Culloden. It is ificant 
that one group of the communists 
selves was appealing for restraint on Thurs- 
day night, because they saw what the public 
reaction to the riots would be. At Silver- 
dale House in the week, Mr John 

\ Lawrence, of Ford s and ‘ “red flag 
on the town hall?’ fame, was making 
speeches in which he declared that his aim 
is a world “ where no landlords exist.” It 
is fearsome that people should be persuaded 
to march to the thump of such a cracked old 
drum, only to end up where they started— 
facing a blank wall in a yard littered with 
tracts. 
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The new way 
to look at your 
newspaper 
advertising 





YOU HAVE MANY NATIONAL NEWSPAPERS 
FROM WHICH TO MAKE YOUR CHOICE. a tew are 


exceptionally powerful. But we challenge their automatic 
selection. The limitations of using the same short list of power- 
ful media over and over again are obvious. These limits can be 
extended to your great advantage without additional cost. The 
new Daily Herald rate structure allows you to add a new 
dimension—profitably. 
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THE NEW DIMENSION CREATED BY THE 

HERALD is based ona fresh rate structure. We claim that 
for nearly all newspaper schedules the inclusion of the Herald 
now offers greater net coverage and more opportunities-to- 
see, at a lower cost per thousand. The Daily Herald has moved 
from a static to a dynamic role in media planning, on cost, on 
coverage, and on impact. 


cl 


THE FIRST ELEMENT IN THE NEW DIMENSION 


added by the Herald is this. For the same, or lower, cost you 
gain a substantial net addition of individuals who would not 
other wise be covered. We can show you that the inclusion of the 
Herald adds 1,974,000 people to a schedule using only the two 
most powerful dailies. And these readers are intrinsically 
valuable. 














THE SECOND ELEMENT IS THE INTRINSIC 
VALUE OF HERALD READERS. By including the total 


Herald readership of nearly § million, you are not only buying 
two million extra chances of sales expansion. You are multiply- 
ing your sales contacts with a social group which every year is 
accounting for a greater percentage of consumer-durable sales. 





THE THIRD ELEMENT IS INCREASED 
OPPORTUNITIES-TO-SELL. The lower rates of the Herald 


enable you to add more advertisements (by taking two inser- 
tions, for instance, from a more expensive paper you can add 
six from the newly costed Daily Herald structure). You not 
only add unduplicated readers, but you give the whole of your 
scheduled readership more opportunities-to-see, and you 
yourself more opportunities-to-sell. 


THE FOURTH ELEMENT IS ECONOMY. Here are the 
salient points. A SUM OF MONEY ALLOCATED TO A 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER SCHEDULE CAN GIVE EXTRA 
VALUE, BY COST, BY COVERAGE and BY IMPACT, if the 
Herald is included. BY INCLUDING the Herald you often 
reduce your Outlay while increasing net coverage and oppor- 
tunities-to-sell. Contact us for a personal demonstration. 





The claims of this advertisement 
can be substantiated in detail by our 
Schedule Evaluation Service or by 
our representatives. 


A call to Tem. 1200 will at once show 
you that a new business force is 
in action—to your advantage. 


; . ' 
a new dimension ' 
to media planning 


The Advertisement Director, Daily Herald, 
Acre House, 69/76 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
Tetephene: Temp'e Bar 1200 
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planning, scheduling, lowering pro- 
duction costs and boosting production. 
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Lorival - high finish, true colours, 
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Founding Father? 


Lugard: The Years of Authority, 
1898-1945 


By Margery Perham. 
Collins. 768 pages. 50s. 


ow many times the name of Lugard 
will be mentioned in the speeches 

occasioned by the independence celebra- 
tions of Nigeria this week-end is uncertain : 
but there ought to be many. Nations, how- 
ever, may not have the potent memories of 
their childhood that: humans do. ae 
national a ing of Nigeria, the devel 
ment of its political and parliamentary life, 
the rise to fame of the names of its present 
leaders—all occurred two decades and more 
after Lugard had ceased to be its first 
zg ernor-general in 1918. 

‘et without Lugard Nigeria would hardly 
have come into existence at all; and the 
first debt a man owes his father is his being. 
Without Lugard, moreover, it is doubtful if 
Nigeria would have become a single country 
in the almost miraculous degree that it has. 
For not only did he largely delimit its fron- 
tiers and ensure that it should become the 
greatest and most s state in Africa, 
as recounted in Miss Perham’s first volume 
of this biography; but he also first united 
the North and South in a single administra- 
tion during the decisive proconsulship that 
is the central theme of this, aa second, 


volume, which now a 

It is well to state debt to Nigeria’ s 
founder and father flatly and baldly at the 
outset, because so much of the Nigerian 
heritage Le is stamped with Lugard’s ideas 
—notably his conception of indirect rule 
as he applied it in Northern Nigeria and as 
he tried to apply it in the very different 
conditions of the South—has come to be 
regarded as rather a burden to modern 
Nigeria than a boon. Miss Perham does 
not fail us in her skilled dissection of this 
problem: as an historian she sets before us 
the actual situation as Lugard had to deal 
with it, and the context of ideas (his own 
and others’) which then vailed; as a 
social anthropologist she is continuously 
aware of the realities of tribal organisation 
that have been since analysed and the con- 
sequences in later of decisions made 
with limited knowledge and ‘on analogies 
largely based, by Lugard and his lieutenants, 
on the development of the Victorian Indian 
Empire. But, as she indicates, the practice 
of indirect rule as it grew up, " especially i in 
Northern Nigeria, was the result as much 


in the entrenchment of almost oa 
obstacles both to self-government and 

Nigerian unity ; and that where it was act 
applicable, in Eastern Nigeria, the main 
impetus for self-government was gencrated. 
The Ibos, the most of tribes to 
Lugard’s mind because the least equipped 
on the Lugard formula to learn self-rule, 
in fact set the pace by using the Anglo- 
Saxon system of local government which 
Lugard felt so unsuitable to savage races. 
Furthermore, the nearest equivalent to the 
“native states” which he found in the 


Lugard misunderstood ludicrously; nor does 

Miss Perham veil this. 
But the record reveals how completely 
he 


simple plan of relying on African emirs and 
chiefs to be the agents of British govern- 
ment in Northern Nigeria between the tak- 


a British thing: the result of a British myth. 
But indirect rule is everywhere a matter of 
is. The French placed the emphasis 
ifferently. And when, in 1959, the North 
adopted a version of the Sudan civil code 
in place of the outdated Islamic law, it was 
reforms invented by the British 

in India before Lugard was born. 
Nevertheless, it is Lugard’s North that, 
for all its shortcomings, now leads an 
Nigeria, united through a 


si 


es. Short in educated men, the 
North is long in the training to rule, 
to take decisions, to wield authority. And 
whatever misconceptions Lugard laboured 
under in the South, there is no denying that 
his administrative genius created the 
forcing-beds of southern political opposi 
tion. He began duulidien'the Laghe- 
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Lugard’s humanity emerges life- 
size—that is, rather greater in stature 
than most. 


Mixed Bag 


The World of Adam Smith 
By C. R. Fay. 
Heffer. 104 pages. 14s. 


HE reader who expects from the title of 
this work a systematic study of Adam 
Smith’s intellectual and economic back- 
ground will be di But few who 
are familiar with Dr Fay’s work will enter- 


lectures gien a Toren, he aranges his 

discoveries around texts from the “ Wealth 
of Nations,” or occasionally, when that 
fails, from Smoliett. Most of the material 
io nom, See 8 Cees eee oe 
pegs. About the book is based upon 
extracts from unpublished Customs records 
relating particularly to le eke, tobacco and 
coal, These are interesting in their own 
right ; here, as Dr Fay says, “ is life real 


and entire.” But it cannot ly be said 
that they do a great deal to illustrate and 
enlarge what Smith had to say. Nor does 


he eu of sme fal rowing aang 

the minutes of that chap- 
ters that directly ‘alll 2 the promise a the 
utle are those which discuss Smith's rela- 


ence on Eden (of “ State of the Poor ”) 
Se ee i 
recondite gem of Dr Fay’s. 
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University 
Text Books 
for the 


New Term 


No other bookshop can 
rival our stock of 
books, English and 
American, on Economics 
and the Social Sciences. 


We serve the needs of 


Students all over the world, 

(as well as Libraries, Research, 
Business and other 
Organisations )—write to 


us wherever you are. 


The Economists’ 
Bookshop 


11-12, Clement’s Inn Passage, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
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). Enoch 
Powell 


SAVING IN A 
FREE SOCIETY 


‘With vigorous regard for logic he 
. hassubjected not only National Savings 
but every part of the country’s savings 
efforts to a close examination’ 
THE Tmes leading article 


‘A economic credo . . . a pioneer 
study ... a very good book’ 


FINANCIAL TIMES 


*Highly combustible material’ 
NEWS CHRONICLE 


With 10 charts & 21 tables. 21s. 
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Quiff of Common Sense 


| Herbert Morrison: An Autobiography 
| By Lord Morrison of Lambeth. 


336 pages. 30s. 


Wo counsel has Lord Morrison's 
political life story for the Labour 
| party in its present travail? The apocryphal 
| tale is sometimes told of the editor of The 


Times in 1945, who had"been'not unkindly 


in his paper to the Labour election pro- 


| gramme, listening to the broadcast reports 
| of the sweeping Labour gains and exclaim- 
_ ing “ Good Heavens, what have I done! ” 


Lord Morrison is now in somewhat the 


| same predicament. He segs more shrewdly 
| than most men the effects upon the British 


people and British politics of the social 


| revolution which he has witnessed and 
| largely helped ; yet he still girds at, or at 
| any rate shrinks from, its implications for 


the party to which he has devoted all his 
life. 

His deepest regret today is that the 
Labour party, which ought to have “ its 
proper proportion of working-class men and 
women at the top,” is too much run by 
“ mtellectuals.” He recognises and wel- 


| comes the fact that the working-class 


is being transformed by better times ; he 


__ knows that “ more and more of the students 
| Of the universities are and will be of working 
| class origin” ; yet he still hankers after the 


{ 


; 


Labour party of his own youth when the 
balance was held, in the party and the trade 
unions, by men like himself and Ernest 
Bevin who had to fight their way up. He 
is reluctant to admit that, partly because 
of his own efforts, there will be no more 
Herbert Morrisons or Ernest Bevins. As 
British society is de-proletarianised, so too 
will be the leadership of the Labour party— 
and, indeed, of the trade unions as well, 
unless they lose or reject all of their sons 
who go on to better standards of life or 
education. 
“ Will they be dubbed,” he asks of these, 
“ working-class or intellectuals?” This is 
still to him the real class distinction. 
Throughout a lifetime when class-conscious- 
ness has moulded British politics Herbert 
Morrison has never been ridden by envy of 
the better-off or more privileged ; unlike 
some socialists of an extremer hue he has 
never been a social climber. “1 think I can 
claim,” he says, “ that I am not an ambitious 
.” His accusation against young 
politicians today is that their eyes are “ fixed 
on the main chance.” In spite of the trans- 


| formations in British society which he 


welcomes, he would still rather see the 
Labour party and the trade unions run by 


| men who would have to choose, as he did 
| after he lost his seat in 1931, to serve the 
| movement at {500 a year instead of taking 


| remains with the pioneers, who 


a job in industry at £5,000. His heart 
by their 


| success have, or should have, abolished 
| themselves. 


Lord Morrison may be right in saying 
that those he lumps together pejoratively as 
intellectuals have too often shown “ an in- 
ability to impress, or persuade or understand 
the electorate, including the faithful Labour 
electorate.” But the next task of the party 
is surely not, as he suggests, to seek to go 
back to an older balance in its affairs between 
horny-handed sons of toil and graduate out- 
siders. It is rather ‘to accept the fact that, 


, as indeed he says, the working-class is 


becoming middle-class in its tastes and atti- 
tudes—and that we are all ‘intellectuals (if 
not socialists) now, or will be tomorrow. It 
is the re-foundation—and reintegration—of 
the Labour party on its changing base that 
is now the crux. It is the paradox of this 
book that Lord Morrison both sees this 
clearly and denies it. 


It would, of course, be nonsense to make 
self-abnegation Herbert Morrison’s own 
image. He did indeed apply his life, and 
sacrifice much, to the Labour movement. 
But he has always had a properly cocky 
pride in his achievements, as well as an 
ebullient sense of personal mission in help- 
ing to lift up the nation’s underdogs, of 
whom he began as one. He protests nowa- 
days against “ the insidious development in 
politics of the attraction of careerism ” ; he 
tells again how Aneurin Bevan set out from 
the start to seek power. Yet he himself, 
whether as London’s boss or as Minister of 
the Crown in war and peace, and nearly 
Prime Minister, made no mean career for 
himself, and he has never disguised his 
satisfaction with the power and the influence 
which it brought. Why should he? This 
is the Herbert Morrison who in the old 
days could be so endearing to his friends 
and so maddening sometimes to others. 

In the end, it may be, Herbert Morrison 
was unlucky. He himself believes that, but 
for Lord Attlee’s calculated delays, he would 
have led the Labour party and even become 
Prime Minister. More likely the accidents 
of age and chronology and the changing face 
of politics conspired against him. But this 
was not his fault. erhaps the decisive 
vitamin of command was missing. But 
there emerges from the pages of this blunt, 
simple, lively and somewhat staccato book 
a loyal social democrat, a responsible public 
as well as servant, a clever pug- 
nacious politician, a convinced and 
uncommonly knowledgeable _parliament- 
arian—and an outspoken patriot. “ Be 
British ” is his first plea to the Labour party; 
“ Be sensible ” is the other. Clause Four on 
public ownership he would keep simply to 
register the broad principle that, as he puts 
it (hyphens and all), “social-ism is better 
than anti-social-ism ”: “ the British people 
ought not to be economic lodgers in their 
own country.” But the test should be: how 
best can Britain get a living? 

Lord Morrison, in fact, like all good con- 
servatives is a pragmatist as well as' a patriot. 
“A case can be made,” he said seventeen 
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years ago, in one of the most memorable of 
his aphorisms, “for private enterprise in 
approprjate fields. There is a very powerful 


case for|public enterprise. There is no case 
whatever for private unenterprise, for 
private Ownership and control without the 
spur either of a to market and free com- 
petition or of real social purpose.” And his 
most pointedly useful adjuration to the 
Labour party here and now is just as prag- 
matic: “ Unity in the Parliamentary Party 
obtained through the wrongful retreat of 
the leadership is valueless.” Even if he had 
gone himself to a university Herbert 
Morrison's best gift to his party would still 
have been common sense. 


Apocolocyntosis 


Thomas J. Wise : Centenary Studies 


Edited by William B. Todd. 


Nelson. 128 pages. 21s. 

HE whole world knows the story of 

Wise’s forgeries: how he concocted 
iarge numbers of non-existent first editions. 
printed after their purported dates, and 
used first his skill and then his growing 
authority as a bibliographer to foist them 
on the public. The gaff was blown by 
Messrs Carter and Pollard in 1934; but it 
was years before complete proof emerged 
of Wise’s guilt and (what they had not 
suspected) of Buxton Forman’s complicity; 
and after twenty-six years there are still 
problems to be solved. From one point of 
view it was fortunate that Wise sold so 
many books, including his own forgeries. 
to the late Mr Wrenn, his American friend 
and victim, who left his library to the Uni- 
versity of Texas. No ground is so fertile to 
the seeds of intellectual endeavour as that 
of the Lone Star State; and what started 
as apiece of brilliant scholarship by two 
individuals has developed into a splendid 
institutional pumpkin of research at Austin, 
Tex., and is still growing fast. On balance. 
the insertion of these forgeries into the 
Wrenn collection must be accounted as gain 
to the university: the studies based on 
give rise to a lot of fun, some academic 

Pp, rousing controversy and real gain to 


ibliographic knowledge. 
This is not a book for the beginner: it 
assumes know of that entertaini 


tertaining 
work, Carter and Pollard’s “ Enquiry.” But 
it is not too technical for the amateur to 
read; anyone who enjoyed the “ Enquiry ” 
will enjoy this. It starts with rs excellent 
centenary lecture, summing up state of 
knowledge, which Mr Carter delivered at 
the University of Texas with customary wit 
ob pacccke geethuum Ss. Set Rete nah 
on particular by Mr ‘d and 
by Professor Todd of Texas University, 
mostly presenting new material. The most 
interesting of these are Professor Todd’s 
demonstration of the way in which Wise 
built up false backgrounds to his forgeries, 
and the accumulation of evidence which 
pretty definitely disposes of Miss Ratch- 
ford’s thesis that Gosse was privy to the 
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plot. Finally comes a handlist of Wise’s | 
publications by Professor Todd, depres- 
singly classified into works which are what 
they purport to be, piracies, counterfeits 
and forgeries. 

Long may the pumpkin grow: Professor 
Todd has the vigour and optimism that are 
the mark of his State, and his tongue can 
only be half in his cheek as he looks forward 
to a century of research on this fascinating 


subject, culminating in a_ bicentenary 
review. 
Man of Art 


The Art of Henry Moore 


By Will Grohmann. 
Thames & Hudson. 279 pages. {5 5s. 

E plates of Moore’s sculptures and 
4 drawings make a magnificent collec- 
tion, splendid hs of reclining and 
upright figures and family groups that give 
a feeling of calm grandeur. Some of the 
compositions seem near to abstraction, but 
anybody turning the pages of this handsome 
book is shown how fundamentally repre- 
sentational Moore’s work is for the most 
part: his power stems from the fact that 
he has developed a formula of reconciliation 
between the representational and the 
abstract. In his own words, “If both 
abstract and human elements are welded 
together in a work, it must have fuller, 


er meaning.” 

lenry Moore has for long played an 
active part in the conduct of British art 
affairs. He is a former trustee of the Tate 
Gallery and a present trustee of the 
National Gallery. He has received many 
distinctions and prizes, is famous inter- 
nationally through his work and exerts a 
considerable influence on younger sculptors 
today. Despite all this, he is an unobtrusive 
personality ; publicity is something he has 
never sought ; and the standard work on his 
art does not go beyond 1954. ill this 
heightens the interest in the text accompany- 
ing these illustrations. 

Sensibly Professor Grohmann has not 
attempted a full-length study but has 
chosen some of Moore’s major works for 
discussion, taking his main themes one by 
one. Much of writing is illuminating : 
the stress laid on Moore’s concern with the 
particular material he is working with—his 
belief that, first and foremost, a stone 
carving must look like stone ; the effect of 
his contacts with foreign schools ; the deep 
impression made by Mexican sculpture. 
But Professor Grohmann is not entirely 
happy in trying to analyse Moore’s aims: 
how much better it is when he allows the 
sculptor to speak for himself than when he 
tries to do it for him. This is an uncritical 
study and the reader might well wish that a 
note of more assessment had crept 
in. Some of the trouble in reading the text 


may arise from the fact that it is translated 
(the book was printed in Germany) ; but 
this does not excuse the evidence of careless — 
proof reading—there are far too many 
minor slips and misprints. 
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CHATHAM HOUSE 
PERIODICALS 


International 
Affairs 


SPECIAL AFRICAN NUMBER 
The October issue, now on sale, of the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs is devoted to 


AFRICA 


Contributors include: 


Sir ANDREW COHEN 
The New Africa and the United Nations 


Or B. T. 6. CHIDZERO 


African Nationalism in 
East and Central Africa 


Dr LUCY MAIR 
Social Change in Africa 


AND OTHERS 


The articles are followed by the usual 
section of reviews of books 
QUARTERLY 7s 
275 6d PER YEAR post free 


(U.S.A. & CANADA $4.50 





The World 
Today 


A monthly review issued by Chatham House 
in which experts and specialists on the 
spot bring to the general reader 
up-to-date reliable information on current 
political and economic problems 
MONTHLY, 2s 6d 
305 PER YEAR post free 


(u.s.A. & CANADA §4.80) 


Order from your bookseller 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMEN HCUSE, WARWICK SQ., LONDON E.C.4 





Paperbacks 


fa autumn publishing season has 
opened with an effusion of paper- 

’ eyes presumably being 
fixed on the student market that renews 
itself each October. Theft are three new 
entrants to the field. Next week (on 
October 6th) Methuen introduce the first 
thirteen titles of “University Paper- 
backs,” a selection of standard works on 
such varied subjects as history, political 
theory, psychology, literature and archae- 
ology. All but one of this first batch 
ate titles originally published by 
Methuen—the exception is “ William the 
Silent ”"—but future additions to the 
series will be selected more widely— 
though, as the number of publishers 
producing their own paperbacks in- 
creases, so is the extent to which a firm 
can go outside its own titles likely to 
become restricted. 


Oxford University Press, which had 


previously had on the market only the 
“ Galaxy ” books of its American com- 
pany, selling them at a strict conversion 
of the American price, launched its own 
series about a fortnight ago. The first. 
twelve titles are an excellent selection, 
and they are attractively produced. Like 
“ University Paperbacks,” the series is 
to be uniform in size ; this means that 
although some titles can be directly 
reproduced (albeit with margins of vary- 

a few | may have to be 


tiles shold appea inthe spring. 

ord’s first 
Oliver and Boyd 
burgh introduced a series under 
Se ee 
edited by Professor Norman Jeffares, with 
Dr Daiches and Sir Charles Snow as 
editors. Smaller, and cheaper, 
most of the other egghead paper 
backs, they are intended to pro a 
critical introduction to the work of 
modern British, other European and 
American writers. Four titles will 

each March and September. 
t the happiest event of the week in 


was celebrated on Thursday by the issue 
of twenty-five Penguins, Pelicans or 
Puffins, some entirely new—as the Pen- 
guin ee of Quotations and the 
first volu the Pelican History of 
Music—some reissues of works pub- 
lished long ago that have stood the test 
of time. 

Inevitably, with so much already to 
choose from and the promise of more to 
come (“Unwin Books” from Allen and 
Unwin make their first appearance next 


week, the first six “ Everyman” paper- 
backs, and the second batch of 
“Fontana Library ” books from Collins, 
the week after, and the first “ Mercury 
Books” from Heinemann early next 
year) there is a danger that the would-be 
reader will become hopelessly bogged 
down. A warm welcome, therefore, 
should be given to “The Reader's 
Guide,” which Penguin are issuing as 
one of their new twenty-five. Edited by 
Sir Emrys Williams, the guide deals with 
each of the more important specialties, 
and in each case, before the book list 
(which, of course, is not confined to 
paperbacks), there is a brief outline of 
the nature and scope of the subject con- 
cerned. These outlines are necessarily 
brief ; but especially in the case of Pro- 
fessor Ayer’s and Basson’s introduc- 
tion to phil W they are to the point 
and pungent. 


The section ori economics is well intro- — 


duced by Lady Williams—though most 
specialists would regretfully disagree 
with the’ statement that “the scope of 
economics is fairly easy to define.” Her 
reading list is sound. Inevitably in a 
subject that has as many conflicting views 
as economics, evety professional will 
regret that some of the books which had 
most influence on him are omitted ; but 
anyone who, say, started on Cairncross 
and then went on to Arthur Lewis, the 
Radcliffe report and perhaps Keynes 
would already have a fair grip of the 
subject. At that point the serious 
student would probably find it both 
quicker and more rewarding to give up 
reading books and instead turn to articles 
in the specialist economic press. 

Politics and world affairs are dealt with 
competently by Mr C. M. Wood- 
house. This is an enormous subject; but 
his reading list picks its way neatly 
through nomena as varied as trade 
unionism and the cold war. A little 
knowledge may be a dangerous thing, 
but it is certainly a useful one. 


University Paperbacks i 
LANDMARKS IN RusSIAN LITERATUR: By 
Maurice Baring. 7s. 6d 


ForM AND MEANING IN DRAMA. 
Kitto. 12s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SocIAL PsycHoLoc’ 
By William McDougall. 12s. 6d. 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND SOCIETY. 
Clark. 12s. 6d. 
Mysticism. By Evelyn Underhill 
Retativity: | The Special and Gencral 
Theory. By Albert Einstein. 7s. 6d. 
Prato: The Man and his Work. By A. E. 
Taylor. 12s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO, THE FRENCH POETS. 
By Geoffrey Brereton.’ 12s. 6d 


By H. D. F 


12s. 6d 


{By Grahame 
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WILLIAM THE SILENT. By C. V. Wedgwood. 
12s. 6d. 


THe Sackep Woop: Essays on Poetry and 
Criticism. By T. S. Eliot. 7s. 6d 

THe Wert or Fire: Interpretations of 
Shakespearean Tragedy. By G. Wilson 
Knight. 12s. 6d. 

GREEK POLITICAL 
Barker. 12s. 6d. 
A History or Powyticat 
SIXTEENTH 

i2s. 6d. 


THEORY. By Erxne 


THOUGHT IN THE 
CENT Rh By J. W. Allen 


Oxford University Press 


A Critigurt oF WELFARE Fconomics. By 
I. M. D. Little. 8s. 6d. 


THe Dickens Wor p. 
6s. 


By Humphry House 


THe RoMan REVOLUTION. 
15s. 

Turee Prays: The Firstborn ; 
Angels; A Sleep of Prisoners. 
topher Fry. 6s. 
Mozart's OPERAs. 
8s. 6d 

A History or Frencu Literature. By L. 
Cazamian. 10s. 6d 

VICTORIAN ENGLAND. By G. M., Young. 6s 


THE PROBLEM OF StyiE. By Ji Middleton 
Murry. 5s. 


St Joun’s Gospet : 
R. H. Lightfoot. 
8s. 6d. 


A PREFACE TO PARADISE Lost By C. S$ 
Lewis. (Ss 

lHe Risk OF THE GREEK Epx 
Murray. 8s. 6d 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY By G.N 
Clark. 8s. 6d. 


Writers and Critics 

Ezra Pounp. By G.'S. Fraser. 3s. 6d 
HENRY James. By D. W. Jefferson. 3s. 6d. 
RopertT Graves. By J. M. Cohen. 3s. 6d. 
WALLACE STEVENS. By F. Kermode. 3s. 6d 


Penguin Books (A Scleetion) 

THe READERS GUIDE. EX. by W. E 
Williams. Ss. 

LONDON THE | UNIQUE cmt. 
Rasmussen. 5s. 

Tue Epic or GILGAMESH. 
Sandars. 3s. 6d 


Tue GATHERING StoRM: The First Volume 
of the Second World War. By Winston S. 
Churchill. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Pencuin Dictionary OF Quoratic js. 
By J. M. and M. J. Cohen. 10s. 6d. 

THe CRrossING OF ANTARCTICA. By V 
Fuchs and E. Hillary. 5s. 

THe COMMONSENSE OF SCIENCE. By J 
Bronowski. 3s. 6d 

Tue Pevican History or Music: Vol. I 
Ancient Forms of Polyphony. Ed. by 
Robertson and D. “et Ss. 

Queen EvizaBETH I. By J. E. Neale. Ss 
THE ORGANIZATION Man. By W. H. Whyte. 
3s. 

PIONEERS OF MoperRN DESIGN. 
Pevsner. 5s. 

Tue Nupe. By Kenneth Clark. 9s. 6d 
THe Art oF Livinc. By André Maurois. 
3s. 6d , 


Tuomas Harpy (Poems). Introduced and 
edited by W. E. Williams. 3s. 6d 


By Ronald Syme 


Thor, with 
By Chris- 


By Edward J. Den 


A Commentary By 
Edited by C. F. Evans 


By Gilbert 


By S. E. 


Trans. by N. K. 


By Nikolaus 
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American Politics 


The 1956 Presidential Campaign 
By C. A. H. Thomson and F. M. Shattuck. 


Brookings Institution, Washington. London: 
Faber. 397 pages. 36s. 


The Politics of National Party 
Conventions 


By P. T. David, R. M. Goldman and R. C. 
Bain. 


Brookings Institution, Washington. London: 
Faber. 607 pages. 72s. Paperback edition: 
285 pages. 14s. 


Politics 1960 

eT by F. M. Carney and H. F. Way, 
r. 

Prentice Hall International. 278 pages. 35s. 


America Votes 3 


Compiled by R. C. Scammon. 
Umiversity of Pittsburgh Press for Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute. 465 pages. $12.50. 


ls the years since the war American poli- 
tics have begun to secure the honour 
they deserve and, now that the great 
philanthropic foundations are contributing 
funds for closer study, America’s complex 
and fascinating political institutions are 
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receiving almost microscopic attention. In 
the United States the third volume of Mr 
Scammon’s unique and invaiuable statis- 
tical compilations has just come out; this 
covers the election of 1958, with a supple- 
ment on southern primaries which is needed 
to round out the picture, since in most of 
the southern states the winner of the Demo- 
cratic nomination has, to all intents and 
purposes, won the seat for which he is 
standing. Available in this country as well 
as in the United States are two pioneering 
volumes from the Brookings Institution, 
towards which American foundations con- 
tributed financial support. The study of the 
last presidential campaign is of particular 
interest, since it sets out to provide an 
American og to the Nuffield 
College studies British elections and 
presumably, therefore, is the first of a 
series. 

If so, the authors were unlucky in 
inaugurating it with one of the dullest cam- 
paigns of recent years, a re-run of the race 
in 1952 between Mr Eisenhower and Mr 
Stevenson, and one in which the President 
held most of the advantages. Even so, this 
almost purely chronological account is dis- 
appointing. Apart from a few sharp judg- 
ments on the main participants, it contains 
little which any intelligent and regular 
reader of the daily papers would not have 
learned for himself. The book lacks any 
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Pakistan 


Sir—I beg leave to refer to the letter by 
“A Pakistani” appearing in your issue 
dated August 27th. Of certain excerpts 
from your article “Far Eastern Re- 
proaches,” your correspondent says, “ This 
applies most truthfully to Pakistan’s present 
martial law regime.” One wonders how. 


The conclusions arrived at in your article 
depended on a case study of Japan and 
South Korea. In both these countries 
regimes changed recently as a sequel to 
tumultuous public clamour, even serious 
rioting. Regimes that fell were friendly to 
the West and broadly favoured western 
policies, while the attitude of succeeding 
regimes was uncertain. In Pakistan the 
regime that fell went unmourned, and the 
new regime has enjoyed public acceptance, 
respect and support in a measure unknown 
to any of the previous so-called democratic 
ones. In respect of foreign policy and 
support for alliance with the West there 
was no change. Disapproval could only pro- 
ceed from an a prion preference for certain 
constitutional forms from which Pakistan 
has been compelled by circumstances to 
deviate. Disapproval on such grounds 


would naturally be resented in Pakistan as 
interference in its affairs. It would indeed 
be a dark day for Commonwealth amity if 
attitudes depended on conformity rather 
than impartial ——— 

Your anon $ correspondent has sent 
up a loud wail for civil liberties in Pakistan, 
but he gives himself away by the instance 
he cites, namely, the curb on the “ answers 
to the Constitution Commission’s question- 
naire by a group of learned religious men.” 
Thousands of copies of just one set of 
answers to the questionnaire had been 
printed and were being distributed in the 
name of these religious men, and individuals 
were being asked to fill in the blanks for 
name and address and submit them to the 
Constitution Commission. This was 
stopped. It will be seen that what was 
stopped was by no means the free play of 
individual minds on issues of moment to 
the nation, but rather the spread of an 
obscurantist wave which would have 
defeated the basic idea of the questionnaire. 

There is no danger whatsoever of the 
army being “ factionalised” as has been 
suggested, as it is nowhere in contact with 
forces that breed factionalism. The country 
is being entirely run by the civil administra- 
tion. Moreover, it is but a swiftly passing 
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analysis of the changing social background 
or of the attitudes of important groups of 
voters and provides no close-ups of indi- 
vidual constituenc strong points 
of the Nuffield studies of British elections. 
“ The Politics of National Party Conven- 
tions,” on the other hand, is a highly know- 
ledgeable study of a unique American poli- 
tical institution. There can be a ee 
the of a candidate for 
Geaey chich to wos ccressl ond Goa 
Sane ee eee 
whose enthusiasm for statistics is casily 
satisfied. The discussion of the faults (and 
virtues) of the nominating conventions is to 
the point; and the criticism of the 
election 


ll- 
So - <catiundien ae 


per enemy hn a ie 


a form of primary frst sed i > 


19 

SSolitics 1960” is an anthology of poli- 
tical writing compiled at the University of 
California at Riverside, which sets out the 
main issues of the campaign this year. A 
great many of the selections are very good 
indeed, coming as they do from the pens 
of Mr Walter Li nn, Professor Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., Mr Kennan and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Also included are 
excerpts from presidential messages, from 
the Congressional Record and from official 
papers. 


phase in which Pakistan finds itself at the 
moment. Nobody is more conscious of it 
or in greater haste to end it than President 
Ayub Khan himself. His words as well as 
actions provide ample evidence of this.— 
Yours faithfully, 

U. A. ANSARI 
Office of the High Commissioner 
for Pakistan, London, SW1 


Busmen’s Bonus 


Sir—Your “ Note of the Week” of Sep- 
tember 24th > 1168) refers to London 
Transport as “an industry in deficit.” It 
ee we is eae Se Sree 
from 1948 to the time 
Transport shows an accumulated Schicie, bat but 
this is almost wholly due to the — 
inherent in the procedure for peal befor 
to keep pace with inflation, ones 
the passing of the 1953 Act, which 
reduced, but not eliminated, these dca 
But in 1959 there was a small 
after meeting London Transport’s cones 
tion to the British Transport Commission’s 
central charges (which consists principally 
of interest on the capital invested in London 
Transport). London Transport is paying 
its way at the present time and 
surplus, although the statutory control of 
fares exercised by the Transport Tribunal 
ensures that this surplus is a small one.— 
Yours faithfully, 


R. M. Rossins 
London Transport Executive 
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Prison Labour 


Sim—In your recent article on the forth- 
coming Criminal Justice Bill you argued that 
prison labour should no longer be regarded 
as a punitive task, and you called for penal 
reform allowing parity of wages as payment 
for similar work done within and without 
prisons. 

Later you stated that between one half 
and two thirds of the ‘real old lags’ are 
likely to be reconvicted for a new crime 
after five years. Would it not be possible 
to help to solve this second problem, by a 
scheme allowing payment of wages to 
prisoners on a graduated scale ? 

Some such scale, based on the length of 
the prisoner’s current sentence and the 
number of previous convictions and internal 
prison record, could be worked out. The 
short sentence first-prison-conviction man 
would be allowed to earn almost as much as 
a workman in similar employment outside of 
prison. The long-serving, oft-convicted 
prisoners would have a much reduced 
wage-rate. 

Besides the advantages you state (support 
of family, savings, routine of settled work, 
and insurance card) a wage ao less than 
the. outside wage could induce a minor 
offender to keep a good prison record and 
once in outside work induce him to commit 
no further crimes for fear of a much reduced 
wage-rate ‘should he return there. (The rate 
lower than the outside rate might also appeal 
to the trade unions.) 

Secondly, more serious offenders would 
see from fellow prisoners’ wage rates that- 
remuneration depended upon the number 
and extent of crimes committed and internal 
prison record, and this could deter further 
crime both within and without prison.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Students of Stanford University have University of Durham 
long been familiar with Professor Shaw’s : 
fresh er to monetary theory. Now 
that o gountries are appreciating the 
usefulness of the array of financial data that 
has been developed in the United States, is 
it not time that we all recognised the need 


G. C. CAMERON 


Non-Voting Ordinary 
Shares 


Sir—lIn the first paragraph of your com- 
mentary under the above heading you state 
that any argument that directors should be 
made more accountaljle for their actions 
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shareholders should have equal voting 
rights. With that presumption none will 
disagree. 

But you continued and dealt with what 
you considered to be practical facts getiing 
in the way of logic, viz : 

1. The case where a company needs to 
finance itself largely by risk capital but, 
from reasonable fear of intervention 
from outside, wishes to restrict the con- 
trol. This, you state, is typical of some 
new and growing companies whose 
enterprise is founded on a family or a 
small group of associates. 

. When investors buy shares they must 
be presumed to know whether the 
shares carry votes or not and to have 
measured the price they pay accord- 
ingly. 

. A number of big and well-managed 
companies have issued non-voting 
shares in considerable volume and these 
have not lacked popular appeal. 

Your practical facts are not facts in the 
way of logic. Indeed, your presumption 
negatives the lot. No. 1 is an example of 
special pleading without reference to the 
many family and other businesses which 
are a drag on the economy. That many 
directorates have granted voting rights to 

disfranchised holders indicates that 
they have nothing to fear if efficient. Nos. 
2 and 3 can reasonably be stated to be 
irrelevant to the main question of principle 
involved in issuing non-voting shares since 
they relate to conditions and circumstances 
prevailing after issue. 

Finally, your question-begging supposi- 
tion in relation to the possible banning of 
the issue of participating preferred shares 
only serves to stress the weakness of your 
reasoning and argument as a whole.—Yours 
faithfully, 


Glasgow, S2 H. FerGuson. 


Airlines’ Costs 


Sir—Concerning “ Advice from an Old 
Hand” (September 17th, page 1116), is it 
not possible that another easy way of 
cutting airlines’ costs would be for them to 
incur less advertising and public relations 
expense ?—Yours faithfully, 

Lausanne, Switzerland FRANK C. NEWMAN 
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Opening up a new field 


It's an early start, and the boss is in charge (that's 
his hand on the gatepost). The gate swings back, and 
tractor and plough and harrow take over. In due time, 
in will go the good seed and with it ‘down the spout’ 
something new in the farming world — ‘Shell No. 1°. 
‘Shell No. 1’ opens up a new field in the formulation 
of compound fertilisers. With its 50% nutrients 
(17-11-22) ‘Shell No. 1' is the most concentrated gran- 
ulated compound on the market. Greater concentration 
means bigger savings in handling costs and storage 
space, with lower application rates. The plant food ratio 
(14:1:2) is sound economics and brings lower costs per 


acre. Shell Chemical service to agriculture is compre- 
hensive — insecticides, weed killers, fungicides, seed 
dressings (both liquid and dry), soil fumigants, 
‘Nitra-Shell' top-dressing and now Shell No. 1 
Compound Fertiliser, all playing a significant part in 
Creating high crop yields. Finally, working closely with 
the farmer, there is Shell Technical Service, a practical 
aid freely rendered. If farming is your business, Shell 
Chemicals can do much to help you. Talk things over 
with your local Shell Chemical Distributor, or write 
to the Advertising Manager, Shelli Chemical Company 
Limited, 29-30 Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. 


Se, 


39 











She, and 163,000 like her. 

These are the children who, day by day, attend the 727 schools 
in the County of Durham. The schools have to be maintained 
and staffed, the children fed and cared for, and blackboards, 
books and ink supplied. These—and a thousand other details 
that affect the lives of the 943,000 citizens of the County—are 
the daily responsibility of Durham County Council. 

To discharge this responsibility the Council employs 20,000 
men and women and spends about £27 million each year. 

In order to provide a more comprehensive, up-to-the-minute 
control of their affairs, they were the first County Council in 
Britain to order the revolutionary new IBM 1401 solid state 
data processing system. 

This impressive machine—of which over 60 have been erdered 
in Britain since it was announced in October 1959—is small, 
very fast and of low cost. Controlled by a stored program, it 
can read up to 800 punched cards a minute, while output can be 


YOU CAN SEE THE IBM 1401 


IBM United Kingjom Limited - {01 Wigmore Street London W1 


' 


IN ACTION AT OLYMPIA FROM 
OCTOBER 3rd TO 10th DURING THE BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION 


Telephe 
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A child goes to school 
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as‘high as 600 lines of print or 250 cards punched per minuto. 
The speed of ite calculation is such that it can perform about 
5000 additions per second. 

Besides normal and arithmetical functions, the IBM 1401 bas 
a special combination of machine features and instructions 
that makes data arrangement and processing quick and easy. 
It also has comprehensive and automatic checks on all func- 
tions, including internal data movement, input and output. 
The capacity and economy of the system can be greatly in- 
creased by the addition of up to 6 magnetic tape units, each 
with a data transfer rate of up to 62,500 characters per second. 
To this can be added the IBM 1406 providing immediate access 
core storage beyond the basic 4,000 characters by increments 
of 4,000, to a maximum of 16,000 characters. 

The IBM 1401 is idea) for applications where the data proces- 
sing speeds of conventional punched card equipment are too 
low, yet where the capacity of larger computers is not 


warranted. 
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Political Plough-boys 


* WASHINGTON, DC 
NDER the sceptical eye of the farmers assembled for the 
U National Ploughing Contest at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
last week Mr Kennedy and Mr Nixon rolled up their ideo- 
logical shirt-sleeves, told their speech writers to giddyap and 
proceeded to plough the straightesi of political furrows in precisely 
opposite directions. Their speeches—delivered on successive days 
to an audience symbolically ankle-deep in mud and drizzled on 
persistently—mark the clearest division of principle that has yet 
emerged between the two candidates. Of the two proposals, Mr 
Nixon’s has caused the more surprise. He is now discovered 
embracing the principles of Mr Ezra Benson, the highly unpopular 
Republican Secretary of Agriculture, after publicly divorcing him- 
self from Mr Benson’s record (and after persuading President 
Eisenhower to send Mr Benson on a goodwill trip to Latin 
America, the local equivalent of exile in Outer Mongolia, during 
the climax of the election campaign). But both presidential candi- 
dates are courageously honest in recognising (although not actually 
proclaiming out loud) that any remedy for America’s chronic 
problem of agricultural over-production is bound to mean 
unpleasantness for someone. 

To cure the country’s bad habit of growing more on its farms 
than it knows what to do with, Mr Kennedy proposes to give the 
federal government the power to r te the amounts of individual 
crops that farmers can produce sell. Mr Nixon, by contrast, 
has made it plain that he would continue to rely chiefly on the 
operation of a free market to balance supply and demand. The 
difference between the two men over the major problem of reducing 
the supply of farm commodities is obscured by their agreement 
over the comparatively minor possibility of increasing the con- 
sumption of them. Each has produced a number of expansionist 
‘ideas. They both want to get rid of more of America’s surpluses 
in the poorer parts of the world, but their advisers admit that the 
amount that can be disposed of is limited by the lack of facilities for 
storage and distribution abroad, by the reluctance of rice-eating 
Asians to consume wheat and maize, and by the danger of taking 
away the markets of other grain-producing countries. 

Mr Kennedy also wants to 
revive the food stamp scheme 
of the nineteen-thirties so as to 
help needy people at home. Here 
again, however, the potentiali- 
ties are restricted by the fact 
that 85 per cent of the sur- 
pluses in the warehouses are 
made up of three commodities, 
one of which, cotton, is un- 
fortunately inedible ; if there is 
to be any real enrichment of the 
diet of the very poor these stocks 
would have to be diversified. An 
ingenious suggestion for con- 
verting the mounds of wheat and 
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maize into other kinds of food is Mr Nixon’s special contribution to 
the fine art of expanding consumption. The t would 
undertake to place regular orders with the food industry for storable 
items such as canned meat, dried eggs and dried milk, in the expecta- 
tion that the extra cows, pigs and hens needed to produce them 
would consume part of the surplus of grain. On Mr Nixon’s instruc- 
tions, the Department of Agriculture is trying to develop this 
bright idea into a practicable project. If it works, it would make 
the distribution of free food at home and abroad considerably 
easier and would also give some real value to the “ strategic stock- 
piles” of surplus food which Mr Nixon wants to create for use 
if there is a nuclear war. 

However, most experts doubt whether all these devices put 
together would absorb the current excess of production over com- 
mercial sales, which is now running at between seven and nine 
per cent a year. The greater part of the task is to discipline 
production. Here Mr Kennedy and Mr Nixon diverge sharply. 
Mr Nixon, his prose style noticeably growing as misty as the 
weather at this point, in effect told the farmers last Friday that 
if he were President the help which they would get from the 
federal government would be confined largely to emptying the 
warchouses of the existing surpluses. Since the surpluses keep 
prices down by hanging over the market, this would in itself be 
a considerable help. But Mr Nixon served notice on his audience 
that, once the surpluses had been disposed of, he would no longer 
ask the taxpayer to support the prices of major commodities on 
the parity principle. This is the device by which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation prevents prices from falling more than a 
certain amount, which varies from time to time, below an imaginary 
price which is supposed to guarantee farmers the same standard 
of life which they enjoyed in a dim but golden past. 

Instead, Mr Nixon would fix the support level as a percentage 
of the actual market prices of the three preceding years—which 
would be substantially lower than the ideal parity prices. This 
is pure extract of Bensonism. It is true that Mr Nixon proposes 
to soften the blow during the transition period by taking a large 
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or 1§ per cent—clearly an 

underestimate—there were immediate protests from Democratic 
leaders in the cities. In addition, critics claim that it would take 
atl extra 100,000 federal employees to control all the two hundred 
and fifty commodities grown on America’s farms. Obviously the 
most that could be expected if Mr Kennedy became President 
next year would be a modest start in limiting production of wheat, 
cotton and the grains used for animal feed—the three items through 
which it is possible to control roughly three-quarters of all farm 
production—and probably some -extension of direct subsidies, of 
the type already paid to wool producers, to growers of other com- 
modities to start their incomes moving up to the parity level. 
Of the rival plans, the liberal purist is bound to prefer Mr 


Nixon’s. By reasserting the primacy of the free market it might . 


restore some sanity to production figures without requiring a large 
measure of control by the government. Unfortunately, however, 
it would achieve its end by removing a large part of America’s 
farmland—and a considerable number of the people whom econo- 
mists curtly dismiss as “ inefficient producers ""—from the business 
of farming. It is wrong to defend these inefficient producers on 
economic grounds (as Mr Kennedy naively tried to do in his 
televised debate with ,Mr Nixon on Monday night) by saying 
that their purchases keep other parts of the economy prosperous. 
But a compatison between the quality of rural life and life in the 
parts of the cities to which these people drift when they leave 
their farms suggests that there may be good grounds for trying 
to keep them on the land. The unspoken premise of Mr Kennedy’s 
proposals, though he is plainly hoping not to draw attention to it. 
is that America’s consumers ought to be made to pay for preserving 
the present relationship paween the city and the countryside. 


No Great Debate 


NSTEAD of making it easier for the voter to choose between the 
candidates and for the journalist to play his favourite game of 
spotting the winner, the first of the four joint appearances on 
television of Vice President Nixon and -Senator| Kennedy has left 
_ the outcome of the presidential election just as fascinatingly uncer- 
tain as before. The moment of truth, longed for and dreaded, did 
‘not come last Monday, when a question-and-answer session, 
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featuring both candidates, was broadcast simultaneously all oyer the 
country by all the television and radio networks, as a non- 
commercial public service, and was watched by—it is hoped—some 
80 million people. . 

Domestic issues were the set subject for debate—foreign affairs 
being reserved for the last broadcast in the series on October 2151. 
To the disappointment of those hoping for some of the real argu- 
ment which has been missing from the campaign so far, neither 
candidate had anything new to say, nor did they strike any sparks 
off each other in the hard-hitting tradition of President Truman. 
Calm, moderate statement and gentlemanly discord characterised 
the hour-long discussion. Mr Kennedy repeated his party's thesis 
that the Eisenhower Administration has done too little, too slowly, 
about such matters of national concern as the rate of economic 
growth, the farm problem, federal aid to education, and health 
insurance for the elderly. Mr Nixon resolutely defended his 
patron’s record, but made it plain that he intended a Nixon Admin- 
istration to do even better. Neither candidate made any embarrass- 
ing slip, such os natalia’ religion or civil rights for Negroes. 
Nor did either candidate appear to know that: 5 

He cither fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small, 

That puts it not unto the touch 
To win or lose it all. 

This anti-climactic result of an event from which so much was 
expected can be explained to some extent by the form which the 
so-called “ great debate ” took. These face-to-face television broad- 
casts, first suggested immediately after the political conventions, 
were originally supposed to be something like the celebrated 
debates between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen Douglas in 1858 
when they argued about slavery in public. But this appeared far 
too dangerous to the candidates of today and their advisers. Instead 
of a cut-and-thrust cross-talk act, it was decided, voters were to be 
given a series of very superior press conferences, at which each 
candidate first read out a prepared statement, then submitted to 
questioning by four television reporters, commented on the other's 
answers and rounded off the occasion with a short summing-up. 
But these arrangements, though scrupulously fair, fall short on 
showmanship, and may well prove right those pessimists who argue 
that too much politics on television will end by boring those very 
voters who were meant to be aroused. 


Official Readjustment 


HE Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Anderson, speaking at the 
aeseant meeting of the International Monetary Fund this week, 
followed the line to which the official economic optimists in 
Washington have readjusted their forecasts. They now admit the 
existence of a slight recession but argue that it is almost over 
and that therefore an improvement is coming in the near future 
just as they always said it would. The new orders being given for 
steel—or rather the lack of them—hardly bear out Mr Anderson's 
belief that businessmen are about to start. building up their stocks 
again, but it is of course true that sooner or later they must do so. 
Mr Anderson pointed out that this year’s sharp decline in pur- 
chases of stocks by manufacturers was due not so much to fears 
of recession as to a changed view of the amounts which are neces- 
sary; with supplies aimple and prices steady, smaller reserves 
are now being held. This trend is likely to continue provided that 
the danger of inflation does not reappear ; there is no present 
reason to suppose that it will, although there is no reason cither 
to suppose that the general level of prices will fall. 

This price stability is evidently reassuring to consumers also, 
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A review of the Nuclear 
industry in the U.S.A. 


The October issue of Nuclear Engineering represents the 
lirst attempt outside the U.S.A. to clarify the current 
position of the nuclear industry in America and for the 
lirst time the whole of one issue is devoted to a review of 
the progress of a particular country. This issue also 
contains three large fold-out cutaway drawings. This has 
never before been attempted in a nuclear journal. 


The largest and most important of the drawings, opening 
to 20° x 30" and in full colour, shows the world’s first 
passenger/cargo nuclear-powered vessel, N.S. Savannah, 
launched last July. The other two drawings — black and 
white, size 119” x 20" — feature General Electric's 180 MW 
Dresden reactor, the largest power reactor in operation in 
the world, and Westinghouse’s 110 MW Yankee station. 


25 special articles by leading scientists. industrialists and 
members of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission combine 
\o present a clear and comprehensive survey of the amazing 
developments in this field. 


Nuclear Engineering is one of fourteen opinion-shaping 
journals published by Temple Press Limited. Each of these 
publications is a leader in its field and not only in the 
home market. Every year 24 million copies circulate in 

133 countries throughout the world. The specialized 
journals of Temple Press are authoritative and 
informative. It pays to advertise in them. 


Over 1580 books and directories are published in associa- 
Lion with these journals by Temple Press Book Division. 


NUCLEAR 
ENGINEERING | 
MONTHLY 3/6 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED 
Bowling Green Lane 
London E.C.1 
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NOW ...a man-on-the-spot in Lagos! 


BANK OF 
AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUS? & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
Incorporated in U.S.A. with Limited Liability 


Bank of America has now opened a branch in Lagos, 
Nigeria. Located at 132/136 Broad Street, the branch 
is staffed by international banking experts. Familiar 
with every aspect of local commerce, they can 
provide market reports, credit information. business 
contacts—whatever banking assistance you need 
From Lagos to London, Buenos Aires to Beirut. we 
are on-the-spot to serve your interests— wherever 
they may be. 


LONDON BRANCH 

27 29 Walbrook, £.C.4 
WEST END BRANCH 

29 Davies Street. W.i 
MAIN OFFICES 


in the two Reserve Cities of California, 

San Francisco, Los Angeles 

Branches throughout California 

Overseas Branches: Manila, Tokve, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Osaka, Bangkok, Guam, Okinawa, Lagos 

NEW YORK 

Bank of America (International) 

a wholly-owned subsidiary 


Guatemala City, Paris, Dusseldorf, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Beirut 
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Where Man is not, 
Nature is barren ve 


In the long history of his struggle for survival, in 
the forging of the means to achieve a better, 
more abundant life, man’s own ingenuity has 
been his greatest weapon. Indeed he has 
tamed the elements, conquered forests and 
deserts, subdued and peopled the earth, 
Yer even among the abundance and marvels 
of the atom age there are greater challenges than ever to 
man’s resourcefulness and invention. The rising tudes 
of a world economy continually demand new and 
faster means of creating a full standard of life and well-being for all 
its members. In industry to-day goods must not only be produced 
better, quicker, and more cheaply, they must be handled, 


stored and despatched with greater speed and efficiency. 


Lansing Bagnall mechanical handling bquipment is at work, 
today in every climate, and condition, speeding the wheels 

of industry. Where space, pace and efficiency are at a premium, 
Lansing Bagnall Mechanised Muscle is there to serve you. 


Lansing Bagnall 


SPACEMAKERS TO WORLD INDUSTRY 


WECHAMISED MUSCLE’ 


| 


LANSING BAGNALL LIMITED. BASINGSTOKE. HAMPSHIRE. 
TILEPHONE: BASINGSTOKE, 1010. TELEGRAMS: BAGNALLIC, BASINGSTOK! 


Also at Birmingham, Cardiff, Warrington, Glasgow, London, Paris, Toronto, Sydney and Zurich and 
represented throughout the world. 
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as far as can be judged from recent surveys of their buying inten- 
tions. Although they are more worried about the general state 
of the economy than they were last spring, they are less worried 
about their own ptospects—rather surprisingly, since incomes are 
rising more slowly than they were—and are still just as ready to 
buy major items of equipment as they were earlier. This docs 
not mean that they are in an expansive mood but that the hesi- 
tancy about spending money, which had been growing in the earlier 
part of the year, is not being intensified. As a result, if nothing 
more happens to depress the consumer—further reductions in 
working hours, for example—he may soon become a stimulating 
factor in the economy as he did during previous post-war reces- 
sions. Housing also may again become a stimulating influence ; 
in August the number of new homes on which work was begun 


_ rose fairly satisfactorily at last. 


Old IIls 


O* one point at least both the presidential candidates agree: 
the new health programme, approved by Congress at the last 
moment before it adjourned, is an inadequate method of helping 
old people who cannot afford expensive but essential medical 
treatment. Both the Vice President and Senator Kennedy voted 
for the measure, but only as an interim remedy. The Senator 
continues to press for health insurance under the social security 
system, to be financed by a small additional levy on employers 
and employees. Mr Nixon opposes this prescription, with its 
emphasis on compulsion and on federal, rather than state, action 

and its raising of the bogey of “ socialised medicine.” But he 
admits that the present scheme does not do enough to relieve a 
very pressing problem. To many state officials the contribution 
of the legislators in Washington seems not only vague and unhelp- 
ful, since Congress, anxious to secure agreement on a highly con- 
troversial issue, left the states to make all the politically dangerous 
decisions which it should have tackled, but also unworkable, since 
the scheme puts a heavy strain on already over-burdened state 


The new federal health programme is designed to stimulate the 
States to provide more medical care for two categories of people 
over 65 years old: 


1. Those in receipt of public assistance. There are about 2.4 
million of these, but only 360,000 are expected to apply for 
help each year. Medical benefits to each individual in this 
category are limited to $12 a month. 


2. Those not on public assistance but who are unable to meet 
their medical expenses. Exactly who is eligible is left to the 
discretion of the state authorities. Only about 1 million 
people are expected to use this scheme each year, although 
10 million or so are in this category. There is no limit on 


the total of individual benefits in this section. 


The federal government will help the states to meet the cost 
by grants ranging from 50 to 80 per cent of the total, depending 
on the average income a head in the state concerned, with the 
poorest stat¢s receiving the highest proportion. 

‘ States are free to decide what health services they will offer 
under both sections, provided that there are no direct payments 
to individual beneficiaries. 

Estimates of the total cost of the programme, inevitably some- 
what notional, put it at about $260 million in the first year, with 
a federal contribution of $200 million, and $520 million thereafter, 
with $340 million coming from the federal government. 
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treasuries and since in many places local impediments stand in 
its way. In Arizona, for instance, the state is forbidden tc 
participate in medical welfare programmes. 

The new law comes into force on October rst and Mr Nixon 
is pressing for early action—by which he, of course, means action 
before November 8th, ele¢tion day. The Michigan Legislature 
obliged immediately with a temporary measure—already being 
denounced as inadequate in its turn by both candidates in the 
state’s gubernatorial election. But few, if any, other State Legis- 
latures are in session and many of the State Governors probably 
feel, as does Mr Rockefeller of New York, one of the chief critics 
of the present scheme, that it is hardly worth doing anything about 
it, since it seems almost certain to be amended by the next 
Congress. Nor are the financial arrangements very attractive: 
many of the poorest states, where the old people need help most, 
would have to raise new money to qualify for federal aid under 
even the first part of the measure ; while those which have pro- 
gressive health arrangements already, like Massachusetts and New 
York, could profit at once from this part of the scheme, they, too, 
must find new funds if they want to benefit from the second part. 

From the human point of view the measure neglects one of 
the most painful aspects of the old people’s present plight. It 
leaves them still with the agonising choice between doing without 
the doctor and becoming paupers: for the benefits of the scheme 
come as charity, not as the protection enjoyed by right which 
insurance would give, and a means test is involved. The result, 
as Governor Rockefeller says, is that an elderly couple might have 
to sell their home and use all their savings before qualifying for 
assistance ; and to self-reliant Americans the prospect of being 
on any sort of dole, of submitting to any kind of means test, is 
particularly humiliating. In view of the-number of votes involved 
—there are 16 million citizens over 65 in America and many 
families are burdened with the care of elderly relatives—it is not 
surprising that the ills of the old are a leading issue in this election 
campaign. 


Party Loyalty—Texas Style 


HEN last week Texan Democrats adopted their own con- 

servative platform for the coming election campaign instead 
of endorsing the statement of policy which the national party had 
approved at Los Angeles, they were demonstrating, oddly enough, 
their loyalty, not their disloyalty, to their party. For by allowing 
the local Democrats this amount of freedom their leaders pre- 
vented them from actually repudiating the national platform and 
rallied them behind their party’s presidential and vice-presidential 
nominees. This was quite an achievement in a state where many 
prominent Democrats have backed the Republican candidates 
openly in the last two elections. But that such manceuvring was 
necessary at all this year, when the Democratic vice-presidential 


. candidate is Texas’s favourite son, Senator Lyndon Johnson, indi- 


cates how sharply the Democratic party in Texas is divided and 
how deeply many Texans resented Mr Johnson’s willingness to join 
Senator Kennedy on the Democratic ticket when he found that 
he could not beat him for first place. 

It was a blow to Texan pride that Mr Johnson should be pre- 
pared to play second fiddle to a Yankee Roman Catholic and a 
blow to Texan pockets that he should be prepared to support a 
liberal Democratic platform which promised action on civil rights 
for Negroes, on labour legislation and especially on in 
the tax laws, all of which, it is 
Texan interests. Much of the financial backing for the attack on 
Mr Kennedy’s Roman Catholicism, an attack which is based on 
Texas, is said to be coming from people who are afraid not of 
his religion but of his economic policies. The promise to close 
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come from the oil industry, this issue carries weight 

with many more voters than the few millionaires who are 
threatened directly. 

‘For this reason and to reassure the men who normally make 


nedy has been received in Texas suggests that Mr Johnson may 
_ succeed in holding the state's substantial presidential vote for the 
Democrats. But Mr Nixon, well aware that it went to President 
Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956, will certainly not give it up easily. 


: Counties Counted Out 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CONNECTICUT 


F there were in Connecticut a Nottingham, as there is a Canter- 

bury and a Bristol, its high sheriff would be out of a job. All 
sheriffs in Connecticut are out of their jobs with the beginning of 
the new fiscal year on October 1st along with all other county 
officers such as gaolers, caretakers, doctors and chaplains. For 
this date marks the end of almost three centuries of county govern- 
ment in the State of Connecticut, a change unprecedented in local 
affairs in America ;‘counties have been condemned, consolidated, 
subdivided before now, but never abolished. But the Connecticut 
Legislature has decreed that they are to be stripped of their 
governing functions, their judicial and punitive powers, their 
ability to borrow money and meet payrolls. All county property 
now becomes state property, all county jobs and political patronage 
come into the hands of state politicians. All county debts are 
loaded on to the state’s shoulders. Henceforth, these ancient and 
honourable entities will be shadows on the map, dear only to 
residents who are proud to farm in Litchfield or to commute to 
Fairfield. 

The move is in line with the political theory which deplores 
overlapping authority and prefers efficiency to tradition, and it is 
pert of an extensive programme of reform within the state which 
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the Democrats have been pushing since the nineteen-thirties. But 
only recently, since they gained control for the first time in seventy- 
five years of both the legislative and the executive branches, have 
the Democrats been able, under the leadership of Governor 
Ribicoff, to force through substantial portions of that programme, 
including reform of both courts and counties. To many Re- 
publicans this destruction of the time-hallowed county government 
is a real catastrophe. The county system has been a stronghold 
of their power and patronage, with county commissioners running 
informal political club-houses for the faithful and commanding 
sthe allegiance of some three hundred stalwarts who in turn could 
deliver perhaps five votes apiece. In a state where Governors win 
and lose by exceedingly narrow margins, 1,500 votes are an 
important electoral asset. 

Behind this political crusade of the Democrats lay the basic 
historical fact that the county, originally brought from Old 
England with other units of government, never acquired in New 
England the importance which attaches to the compact and self- 
governing towns. It did in the South and the West and even in 
New York State next door and in the United States as a whole 
the three-thousand-odd counties have an extraordinary assortment 
of duties and powers. But while four Connecticut counties date 
back to 1666 and four others were split off in the eighteenth 
century, not one has a county seat and not one has a representative 
in the state capitol, as has each of the 169 towns. Only when the 
state legislators elected from within a county sit as its governing 
body to choose three county commissioners to conduct its affairs 
their annual salaries range from $3,500 in the industrial counties 
to $600 in the rural north) has the county taken on in Connecticut 
a shadow of the power it exercises elsewhere in the United States. 

The present disintegration has been aided by various factors 


' which include an endemic, political war between the Demo- 


cratic cities and the Republican countryside. An expensive system 
of state highways has brought the capital, Hartford, within two 
hours’ reach of any town in the state. The cohesive effect of the 
telephone and the motor-car, the! trend toward centralisation of 
government, have added force to modern considerations of the 
undue costs and duplication of county administration. From a 
practical point of view the change leaves no job undone. 

The principal duties of the county governments have been the 
administration of gaols under elected sheriffs, the care of neglected 
children between six and eighteen years of age, the supervision and 
testing of weights and measures, the adjustment of disputes between 
towns and private persons over the care of local roads. The county 
gaols are now to be fitted into the state correctional system. The 
children will be put under the care of the State Welfare Depart- 
ment, which already looks after their siblings under six. Weights 


Cars in 1960 


American motor industry, now in the midst of introducing 


BY COMPANY 


its new models to the public, turned out 6,011,482 cars during 


BY FYPE 


the 1960 model year which has just ended, 8 per cent more than in 
1959. During 1960 only two companies—American Motors and 


ICAN 
| MOTORS (459) 


the Chrysler Corporation—increased their share of the total output 
and only four makes: Chrysler’s Dodge Division with its new 


LOWPRICED | 


Dart, Chrysler’s own namesake, the Ford Company’s Thunderbird 


and American Motors’ original compact Rambler. 


This and the 


Studebaker-Packard Corporation’s Lark were the only compacts 
made in 1959; in 1960, with all the companies offering compacts, 
output of this type of car went up by 215 per cent. Compacts took 


the place of the cheap standard models ; output in this group went 
down by 22.5 per cent in 1960 and its share of total production 
by 16.8 per cent, with Ford suffering the most. 
most expensive models also went down a little, but there was an 


Figures indiecte output in thousand units 
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Output of the 


Figures indicote output in thousand units 


increase of 7.7 per cent in production of medium-priced cars, 
thanks to the popularity of the Dart and the Thunderbird. 
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and measures will become the concerns of the state and of the 
towns ; a ee There have 
been only about 300 county officers, most of them employed in 
the operation and maintenance of the county gaols. All of them 
will now be moved into the state civil service and, after a six 
months’ trial, will be put on a civil service basis with pensions 
and all the rights of state tenure that they lacked as county officials ; 
RSE Slay SONI, COR UR Se ee ee ee 
than they lose. 

Fiscal considerations are stressed as reasons for the change, 


‘ but there is considerable doubt whether the citizen will see any 


decrease in his tax bills. In terms of capital, the counties owned 
$30 million worth of non-income-producing property in the form 
of gaol buildings, law courts and so on, many of them antiquated. 
As of October 1st, the counties were responsible for $2,841,000 
worth of bonds and notes. The state takes over the property and 
assumes the debt. On the income and expenditure side, the state’s 
budget, together with a separate highway fund of $164 million, 
totals $627 million a year. The counties’ joint budget was $3 
million a year, paid mostly out of a direct county tax on the towns 
which yielded $2,633,000 last year, plus a balance of $367,000 in 
state money from the tax on Ee businesses. The towns, 
now freed from the obligation to pay for county government, are 
also being relieved of an almost equal amount of income which 
used to come back to them from the state which had received it in 
the form of fees for permits to sell liquor in those towns. This 
curious transaction falls most heavily on the Democratic cities, a 
detail not advertised when the Democrats campaigned for county 
reform. On the face of it, the Connecticut taxpayer will be saved 
the $50,400 paid annually in salaries to the twenty-four county 
commissioners, and not much else. He may be served better by 
the state than he was by the county, but it may cost him more. 
The county gaols, for example, are said still to conform to the penal 
outlook of 1860; to bring them up to modern standards will 
require new buildings and higher expenditure on administration. 
For these the citizen pays whether the money comes out of state 
or county coffers. 


Teamsters Sit Pretty 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N New Mexico, under a state law passed in 1955 to provide 

local employment, towns are allowed to raise money for the 
purpose of building plants and buying going concerns to occupy 
them. The factory is leased to a private operator for part of the 
profit, which is probably substantial since, because the facility is 
municipally-owned, its business is not liable to pay federal income 
tax. Deming, the first New Mexican town to start such a pro- 
gramme, now has three municipally-owned factories, but the most 
recent acquisition caused an argument which showed that this type 
of industrial expansion has as many problems as any other. 

On this occasion Deming bought the Auburn Rubber Company 
of Auburn, Indiana, with Indianians protesting at this “ piracy,” 
and moved it to Deming where it is now employing about 350 
people. The tax-free bonds which the town sold to finance the 
project were bought by the pension fund of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, the notorious Mr Hoffa’s trade union. 
The plant had been organised in Indiana by the rubber workers 
but this union was opposed by the teamsters when it tried to 
organise the plant in New Mexico. The rubber workers claimed that 
at the Indiana plant wages and benefits had added up to about $2.37 
an hour on the average and that the scale in Deming was only about 
$1.10 an hour: but a spokesman for the teamsters retorted that the 
rubber work-rs’ lowest offer on wages would cost nearly $200,000 
more a year in operating costs. 
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rubber workers won, “ it would be like Macy’s holding the mortgage 
on Gimbels ”; (these are two famous rivals in the department store 
world). The tecamsters won the run-off election by 166 to 88 
but the rubber workers have filed a protest with the National 
Labour Relations Board. Meanwhiie, however, the teamsters are 
in the comfortable position of having both financed the plant and 
organised its employees. 


H and C for Fish 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


Pee and fishermen used to complain that the 
government’s two leading agencies which deal with rivers, 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Army Engineers, paid 
insufficient heed to preserving fish and other wild life. But both 
regularly include the fostering of such life in their plans for dams 
and reservoirs now that Congress frequently permits the cost to 
be met, like that of flood control, out of general tax revenues. Other- 
wise it would have to be paid for by farmers and other direct 
beneficiaries of the projects in the price charged to them for water. 
The big new dams in the West are provided with fish ladders ; 
these allow fish such as salmon and steelhead trout—which come 
back by instinct to spawn at the place where they were born far up 
the rivers and which die out if their way is blocked—to climb 
around the dams. Such “ ladders” are simply a series of shallow 
pools on different levels through which the water flows gently, 
allowing the fish to leap from step to step. In some cases fish are 
actually dipped out of the river and carried around the obstruction 
in tanks. More ingenuity was called for to keep the baby fish 
Sane cma marten 
a (where they live their 
adult life) or from being 
diverted into canals that 


‘ ’ ™ the water by blowing air 
quis ghatvemal Rican tina tenses The baby fish shy 
away from these curtains and are guided to safety. 

The newest device to make fish happy will be incorporated in the 
big Whiskeytown dam which is to be constructed across Clear 
Creek, a tributary of the Sacramento River in California. Here warm 
and cold running water will be provided to give the fish all the 
comforts of home and to encourage their fecundity. The tempera- 
ture of the water at the bottom of the reservoir, which is to be 





Young Visitors 
NEW YORK 
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African students to the United States 
became the unexpected cause of a political 
argument between supporters of the two 
mar see yee Ry Republican hackles 
rose when it was learned that the $100,000 
“needed to transport these students by air was 
ta be supplied from a private charitable fund 
run by members of the Democratic candi- 
date’s family. Mr Kennedy, it was asserted, 
was clearly trying to outbid the State 
Department for this honour. To this Mr 
Kennedy and his supporters retorted that the 
private grant had only been sanctioned after 
the State Department had refused to finance 
the flight. Indeed, they were able to tura the 
tables on their accusers by pointing out that 
the department had in fact changed its mind 
in the end—after the intervention of one of 
Mr Nixon’s political advisers. 

That the transport problem of a group of 
African students was treated so seriously and 
that the Republican vice-presidential candi- 
date recently devoted a whole speech to the 
student exchange programme are i 
of the interest that centres on the foreign 
student today. In the wave of inter- 
national sentiment that followed the war, 
the foreign student became a natural 
focus for enthusiasm. It was generally be- 
lieved that if he were temporarily submerged 
in the American way of life he would at the 
least be favourably impressed with demo- 
cratic ideals and at the most be inspired with 
an undying affection for the United States. 
With this hope in mind, both the federal 
government and private organisations 
launched schemes to bring foreign students 
to the United States; thousands of small col- 
leges and professional schools across the 
country made arrangements to receive foreign 
students for the first time, many of them 
raising special funds for the purpose; and 
groups of private citizens were formed to 
welcome and entertain these visitors. 

In their new-found enthusiasm ‘American 
colleges have made a clear break with the 
well-worn tradition in most of the older 
European universities—that foreign students 
should be seen and not heard. Foreign 
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student advisers or councilldrs have been 
added to college staffs, many of them 
equipped with a special department to battle 
with students’ problems over visas, working 
permits, housing, money and courses of study. 
There is, of course, no uniform pattern in the 
attitude of colleges towards the student from 
abroad. In some of the larger and more 
sophisticated universities his “ foreignness ” 
tends to be ignored, while in many small and 
more remote colleges he is treated as some- 
thing of a rarity. But while the attitude 
varies, the tendency is to deal collectively 
with foreign students, providing special 
accommodation, offering special courses and 
organising special social functions. 


ibe number of foreigners studying in the 
United States has! trebled since the war, 
with nearly 50,000 in American colleges and 
professional schools in the last academic 
year, according to a recent report.* A handful 
of the bigger universities accounted for a 
large share of the total, even though foreign 
students appeared on the registers of 
thousands of colleges. The University of 
California topped the list with nearly 2,000 
students from abroad, while at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 12 per cent 
of the student body was foreign. 

But in other than numerical terms the pro- 
gramme has brought disappointment on both 
sides. Despite the large input of good in- 
tentions, there has been little evidence that 
the average student returns to his native 
country with a markedly more favourable 
impression of the United States than when 
he arrived. A number of special factors have 
contributed to this discouraging result. The 
great increase in the student population has 
come mainly from countries with widely 
different cultures and for these students the 
first brush with the American way of life may 
be something of a shock. Apart from Canada, 
whose students can barely be counted as 
foreign, the countries sending the largest 
annual batches of students each’ year to the 
United States are China, India, Iran, Korea, 
Japan and the Philippines. Many of these 
students have a very inadequate grasp of the 


* Open Doors, 1960. Report on International 
Exchange. Institute of International Education, 
New York. 60 pages. $1.00. 
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English language when they arrive ; they do 
not as a rule find it easy to make friends with 
American students ; and some of them suffer 
(in finding accommodation, for instance) from 


| the fact that their skins are less than white. 


Few students arrive in the United States 
with the prospect of enough money to see 
them through their chosen course of study. 
More than a third of them ‘finance them- 
selves, and a great many of these find that 
they have grossly underestimated living costs 
in the United States. Others may take the 
long and costly journey to the United States 
with the assurance of only one year’s support 
from some school or college and are bitterly 
disappointed if the grant is not renewed. 

In the soul-searching that is going on 
over what is termed “the foreign student 
problem” many of those with experience in 
this field would like to see a change in the 
public attitude. The student from, abroad, 
they think, should cease to be regarded as an 
instrument of foreign policy; Americans 
should worry less about whether these 
students acquire a love of the United States 
and more about whether their academic 
ambitions are being fulfilled. The most dis- 
appointed students are, more often than not, 
those who have landed in the wrong college 
or in the wrong course of study or who 
should never have come in the first place. 
One large university reported that the 
happiest foreign students were those in the 
scientific departments because standards for 
admission were stiff and, once admitted, the 
foreigner was easily accepted by the students. 

At present, admission policies vary widely 
and in some cases make special difficulties for 
the foreign student. Moreover, people in 
charge of admissions are often at a loss to 
assess the quality of a prospective foreign 
student from his paper qualifications. It 
is generally agreed that more could be 
done to get the right students to the 
right colleges. In the first place a 
central clearing house for applications 
from foreign students would ease many prob- 
lems. At present many good students who 
just fail to be agcepted at the best colleges 
do not get to the| United States at all, while 
others less qualified take the places offered in 
the smaller colleges. Secondly, more facilities 
should be available for assessing the ability 
and financial resources of prospective stu- 
dents from abroad before they leave home. 
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On all these scores, I-C-T has no equal in Britain 
1-C-T, with over 50 years’ experience of data 
processing, has made more than half the com- 
puters in commercial use here today. I-C-T in 
Britain is deployed over 23 factories, 31 area 
offices, 3 research establishments, and 5 educa- 
tional and training centres for customers’ staff. 
World-wide, I-C-T employs 19,000 people and 
operates in 51 countries. I-C-T’s service is at your 
service from the moment of your first enquiry. 
The computer illustrated is the 1301. It was 
developed by I-C-T in collaboration with G.E.C. 


and their jointly owned Computer Develop- 
ments Limited. A comprehensive booklet on 
the 1301 can be had from the address below. 


International Computers and 
Tabulators Limited 


149 PARK LANE, LONDON W]1 - TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 8080 
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These and many otner ingredients went into the making of man, 
but it could be an allegory of modern shipping. Bauxite, the 
most commonly found mineral in the earth's crust, is the basis 
of Aluminium. In turn, Alumini s increasingly used in the 
building of ships which very ocean ride out the froth and 
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South Africa’s Referendum 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PRETORIA 


FTER a quiet start, the South African referendum campaign 
A has at last begun to bubble. August was overshadowed by 
the continued state of emergency: and the country seemed 
still too stunned by the Sharpeville shooting and the chaos in the 
Congo to have any stomach for politicking. But since the emergency 
was lifted on August 31st, things have been rapidly coming back to 
normal. On September roth the Transvaal secretary of the National 
Party announced that “ monarchists” were planning to attack 
republican offices with incendiary bombs. A Rand Daily Mail 
reporter purloined and published, twelve days early, the prime 
minjster’s personal letter to all voters. Both sides are making 
furious allegations of intimidation: the republicans have issued 
notices reminding employers that improper pressure on their work- 
people is punishable by two years’ imprisonment, while the anti- 
republicans have offered {£1,000 for “evidence leading to con- 
viction” of republican malpractices. Happy squads are tearing 
down and tearing up the posters of all parties. 

The republicans made an initial attempt to keep their propa- 
ganda on a non-party constitutional level, but the effort was too 
great. Dr Dénges, minister of finance, was one of those who tried. 
He made an impressive speech in Pretoria appealing for “ justice 
for all racial groups,” and discussing the Commonwealth issue at 
length. In effect, he said: “ they can’t put us out, they won’t put 
us out, and even if they do it doesn’t matter.” A local politician 
stood up, and in his speech of thanks flatly contradicted the 
moderate minister: “The republic has nothing to do with the 
question of Commonwealth membership—it is just a question of 
whether South Africa will be a white state or a non-white state.” 
Dr Dénges was visibly distressed at the authentic voice of the volk. 

Others, like Dr Albert Hertzog, minister of posts and telegraphs, 
have never had any qualms about making the repudlican campaign 
a struggle against two dangers: the British and the blacks. He 
argues that Mr Macmillan’s speech made clear Britain’s decision 
to choose the side of African nationalism: this decision, approved 
by the British people, therefore bound the British Queen. “ We 
stand for white supremacy—how can we have as our head of state 
a Queen who is associated with the principle of black supremacy? ” 
The main Republican poster reads “To unite and keep South 
Africa white, a Republic now.” 

The four main anti-republican groups all suffer from certain 
difficulties of past or principle in waging a whole-hearted battle on 
the constitutional issue. The United Party’s constitution contains 
a clause of long standing which permits republican propaganda 
within the framework of the party. The Progressive Party has many 
members who would support a republic if it were racially integrated 
—their propaganda has had to be: “Say No to this Republic.” 
The Liberal party’s chairman, Mr Peter Brown, has had to disavow 
a statement by Mr Patrick Duncan, a leading Liberal and editor 
of Contact, who said that since a republic might well hasten the 
total isolation of the Union government, if a republican were to 
say to us, “ The republic is coming,” we would reply “ Hurrah ! ” 
The Congress of Democrats, left-wing white allies of the banned 
African National Congress, might on first principles be expected 





to be resolutely anti-monarchist: but they have come out un- 
equivocally with the slogans “ Vote against a minority republic ” 
and “ The republic is a red herring.” 

African opinion tends to ignore the referendum as a private 
squabble between two white groups. The “ emergency committee ” 
of the banned African National Congress has issued leaflets hinting 
at action on October 1st, four days before the poll: but they refer 
only to the pass laws and do not make any mention of the 
referendum. In so far as an African opinion exists, two strands may 
be detected. One group is afraid that a republic will mean harsher 
oppression. Another group feels that the decision may do no harm 
in the long run: a republic, they think, is likely to lead to more 
rapid enforcement of the National Party’s policy and thus bring 
about a showdown sooner. Both groups are bitter that no non- 
whites, not even Coloureds entitled to vote in the election of 
Coloured representatives to Parliament, will have any voice in a 
decision likely to affect both their domestic rights and their Com- 
monwealth citizenship. 

Now that 18-year-olds are on the roll, the white electorate has 
risen by a quarter of a million to over 1,800,000. In parliamentary 
elections, the large number of unopposed seats has made voting 
totals hard to calculate. At the 1958 general election, the National 
Party probably had the support of just under 50 per cent of the 
voters, though bias and loading gave it 103 of 156 seats. If nothing 
had changed, the anti-republicans might now expect a majority 
in their favour of about 18,000. But the voters between 18 and 
21 are likely to be much more inclined to the National Party than 
their elders, and the result of the provincial elections last year sug- 
gests a continuing swing in favour of the government. With these 
two factors reinforced by the exclusion of the Coloureds, the final 
result may well be a “ Yes” vote in the neighbourhood of 55 per 
cent, a majority of over 100,000. 

The prime minister has not been alone in hinting that, with 
the monarchy no longer an issue, politics under the republic are 
likely to assume a different shape. It has been suggested that a 
realignment will take place so as to bring the remaining issue, 
the colour question, into even greater play. If this happens, the 
importance of Liberals, Progressives and the Congress movement is 
likely to increase, while the United Party is absorbed or decays. 
It has long been recognised that “all South African politics are 
native affairs”; a party structure which explicitly reflects this may 
give to future party struggles a greater sense of reality. 


La France Seule 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE absent are always in the wrong. Frenchmen, observing 
from a distance the galaxy of international stars gathered in 
Manhattan, are gtadually discovering the truth of their well-k..own 
saying. 


General de Gaulle’s scornful remarks about French 
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same game, par- 
which marks the massive entry 
of former French possessions into the United Nations. Ten new 
\ were officially admitted to 
by France and Tunisia. The 
i Republic (Soudan) and Senegal this week 


gaullist dream to enhance France’s power and 
prestige through its African connections. Yet to bring these young 
members into a club which ene has just slighted and disparaged 
i of of the dream. It is even odder 
for France to try to capture the nationalism of black Africa by 


taking a stand throughout the Congo debate which throws it into 


‘permanent partnership with the representative of South Africa. | 
The French attitude cannot be explained merely by the general's | 


whims, his well-known distaste for international (or national 
assemblies or the ¢arly influence of Maurras, the prophet of La 
France Seule. t is basically conditioned by the Algerian problem. 
The Congo must not serve as a precedent for Algeria and, since 
there is a risk that a resolution hostile to the- French government 
will muster two-thirds of the votes in the General Assembly, the 
institution had better be discredited in advance. 

Some French commentators criticise these tactics for practical 
reasons. They think that, even in the Algerian context, it would 
have been tactically preferable not to have hurt any feelings in 
the United Nations and to have tried to use France’s African 
partners to influence the position of the Afro-Asian block. The 
objective could have been either to prevent the two-thirds majority 
from being reached or to get a resolution so watered down as to 
be innocuous. The French delegation is still likely to work for 
this alternative in the lobbies when the Algerian question comes 
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‘up for debate in about a month’s time. The official French stand 
so far, however, has not been a helpful prelude. 

Other flaws in the gaullist foreign policy have been the sub- 
ject of comment in France. M. Gabriel Marcel pointed out 
bluntly in Le Monde, on Monday, that there is a contradiction 
between the recognition of Algeria’s right to self-determination and 
the insistence that the Algerian question is a purely internal French 
affair. If Algeria were a French province, he argues, it should have 
no more right of self-determination than Brittany or Provence. 
His article has a significant titlk—‘ Splendid Isolation "—followed 
by an eloquent question mark, 


The Cult of Mao 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG 


. deification of Mao Tse-tung is now developing such an 
intensity and hyperbole that it is difficult to understand how 
the top party worshippers can keep a straight Oriental face. The 
“great leap forward” in other fields of: socialist endeavour is 
shamed by the “great creep forward” of the Mao cult. Long 
forgotten is the mood of smug proletarian superiority of 1956 
when, as Mr Khrushchev denigrated the cult of Stalin, the Peking 
comrades rejoiced in the knowledge that “the cult of the indi- 
vidual” had no place in Chinese communist theory or practice. 
It is worth recalling that at the 8th national congress of the Chinese 
Communist party in September of that year, the secretary-general, 
Teng Hsiao-ping, declared piously : 

The 2oth congress of Communist party of the Soviet Union 
has thrown a searching light on the profound significance of 
adhering to the principle of collective leadership combating 
the cult of the individual, and this illuminating lesson has produced 
a tremendous effect not only on the Communist party of the 
Soviet Union but also on the Communist parties of all other 
cquntries throughout the world... . It has become a Jong- 
established tradition in our party to make decisions on important 
questions by a collective body of the party and not by any 
individual. 

Today such sentiments smack of heretical revisionism. As 
everyone knows now, Mao (to quote from recent party-blessed 
references) is “ just like the sun,” “ brilliant leader of the Chinese 
people,” “ the Chinese champion, whose thoughts are the supreme 
combination of Marxist-Leninist universal truth and the Chinese 
revolution,” “the pioneer of natural science” and “ the supérla- 
tive politician, philosopher, economist and military expert.” It 
was Mao “ who struggled and obtained our freedom and enabled 
us to see the light again.” Mao’s thought is “the beacon light 
that shines for all revolutionary enterprises.” Mao's application 
of Marxism-Leninism “ agrees with the laws of Heaven and accords 
with the ways of man.” 

The paean to Mao, “Red in the East,” is sung before the 
national anthem at all public assemblies and banquets : 

The sun is rising red in the East, 

China has brought forth a Mao Tse-tung, 

Who labours for the welfare of the people. 

Aiyayo! He is the people’s great saviour! 

Mao Tee-tung, a thousand years! Mao Tse-tung, a thousand 

ears! 

sie Mao Tse-tung live ten thousand years! 

A sampling of Chinese newspapers and reports discloses that, 
in a recent five-week period, English and Chinese language releases 
from the New China News Agency mentioned Chairman Mao’s 
name more than one thousand times. Of this grand total, only 
170 “ mentions ” were in English ; there is thus no doubt of the 
emphasis on the cult inside China. 

Similarly, all newspapers splash pictures of Comrade Mao 
among his happy family, digging in the fields, carrying coolie 
baskets, picking cotton, inspecting schpols, creches, hospitals, 
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tf you go Into any modern warehouse or store 
these days, where they load and unload large 
quantities of materials, the chances are that 
the handling equipment you will see is tubular. 
Why?... ause tubular stee! offers many 
advantages . . . flexibility of design . . . great 
strength with lightness . . . smooth round 
surfaces and low maintenance costs... 
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providing, of course, that it has been designed 
and fabricated by craftsmen. 

Tubewrights were the’ originators of the 
modern conception of tubular stee! construc- 
tion and have, over the years, developed 
special production techniqses and gained a 
wealth of experience which they will be 
pleased to place at your service. 


CREATIVE TUBULAR ENGINEERING BY 


TUBEWRIGHTS 


WHO BEGAN IT ALL! 
Tubewrights Limited. Kirkby i.du- ai Estate. Liverm 
Telephone: Simonsw ood 2882 


Egginton House, 2 Bu 
Tha 4 


kingham vate London 


A subsidiary of Stewarts and Lioyds Limited 
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of Tubewrightts Tubular Equipment 
Associated Electrical Industries Limited 
imperial Chemical industries Limited 
Morris Motors Limited 

Pitkington Brothers Limited 


The Meta! Box Company Limited 


PALLETS* 
CRATES 


RACKING 
TROLLEYS 


STILLAGES 
CRADLES 


* Standard Paliets of various types a/so available. 
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; AUSTRALIA/country, continent ...a world of opportunity 





Oil refining at Kwinana, Western 
Australia, one of six refineries 
now ‘on stream’ in Australia. 
Its capacity is 3 million tons of 
crude oil per annum. A seventh 
refinery is now' under construct- 
ion in South Australia. 

Below : A storage vessel for liquid 
petroleum gas of which some 54 
million gallons were produced 
last year. 





AUSTRALIA BROADENS HER ECONOMY 


: Rapid growth in Australia’s oil refining industry during the last decade has 
ie had far-reaching effects on the Australian economy. In 1948 Australia refined 
only 13°% of her total petroleum requirement. By 1958 she was refining go*4. 

A swift succession of gains has followed: important savings in foreign ex- 

y change, a plastics industry that has gained pace and stature; and—perhaps 
most significant of all—an advanced petro-chemicals industry now being 

established. Australia’s oil refineries number among the most modern and 

efficient in the world. For instance, the four largest-—built between 1954 and 

1956—have an aggregate cracking capacity of 34°, of crude throughout. 

Total rated crude capacity stands at 11.6 million tons—to reach 14 million 

tons on completion of a current £A50 million expansion programme. These 

are impressive achievements in which Britain has been a major partner. 

British oil companies are just some among the many large overseas companies 

now participating in Australia’s developmett. Australia welcomes them, and 

* welcomes the contribution they are making to the continuing growth of her 
: economy. Australian Government representatives in the United Kingdom 
will gladly supply information about trade, investment or migration. They are 

. located at Australia House or the offices of the Agents-General for each State, 
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factories and old people’s homes, swimming the Yangtse, greeting Looking back, it is clear that the cult of Mao began seriously 
visiting notabilities, and in fact doing everything except kissing early in 1959, after he had chosen not to run again as chairman of 
babies and playing golf. No other politburo boss, all of whom the republic, so that, continuing as chairman of the party, he could 
share equally of course in the party's happy and trusting collective concentrate on policy direction and Marxist-Leninist theoretical 
authority and responsibility, gets a fraction of this attention and writing. But as the ideological dispute with Moscow waxed, so 
none is ever mentioned individually as having made any personal did the deification of the omniscient; Mao gather weight and 
contribution to party thought or progress. The collective state. momentum. And so presumably will it continue to do. 


it is Mao. What is not so clear is the effect which this heady cult has hod 







































































Foolproof 


Phctography 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HEN is the ideal camera going to be 

put on the market? And to just 
what does the vaunted service that photo- 
graphic dealers claim to give their cus- 
tomers amount ? These thankless but not 
uninteresting questions were put publicly 
to a complacent-sounding trade dignitary 
at the preview of Photokina, the interna- 
tional photographic and cinematographic 
show running this week at Cologne. 

Of course some rather more technical 
matters were also raised—such as, for 
example, the development of the rubber 
lens. Yet it was the two simpler ones that 
caused a pleasurable stir; for the 
assembled experts all knew that it is still 
the amateur photographer, not the pro- 
fessional, who buys more than half the 
industry’s production and services. (Wou!d 
it wound some amateurs to compare their 
contribution to the trade’s profits with the 
contribution to the condiment manufac- 
turers’ profits provided by the mustard 
left on the side of the plate?) 

The dignitary briskly seized the nearest 
microphone. The ideal camera, he 
observed tartly, would have to cost under 
a pound. It would have to satisfy not only 
the general photographer but also the 
astronomer, the biologist, and the journa- 
list. It would come on to the market, he 
predicted, soon after the emergence of the 
ideal man. As for the insinuation that 
dealers’ services were not all they were 
made out to be, it was true there were 
shortcomings here and there, due mainly 
to the inexperience of some shop assis- 
tants. But on the whole the amateur was 
helped quickly, wisely, and generously 
(with advice and fulfilment of long-term 
guarantees)—and all just round the corner. 

Although, then, we shall never have the 
ideal camera, Photokina 1960 is none the 
less a good vantage point from which to 
survey the general trend in the field of 
photography and much of the latest gadge- 
try. In consequence of Germany’s re- 
established eminence in this field, the 
trade has come to recognise that Photo- 
kina is a place to be seen at. The exhibi- 
tion space has had to be extended to house 
the 550 manufacturers from seventeen 
countries who are showing their wares in 


Cologne. The proportion of foreign 
exhibitors has increased from 20 per cent 
in 1951 and 33 per cent in 1958 to just 
over 36 per cent this year. Among them 
are §4 French firms, 43 American, 18 
British, and 16 Japanese. Most of them, it 
seems, have lately been giving special 
thought to automatic exposure control, the 
size of negative most useful to the 
amateur, and to improving flash equip- 
ment, lenses for scientific work, colour 
negatives and paper, and projectors. 

Self-adjusting cameras were the princi- 
pal novelty at Photokina 1956. By the 
summer of 1959 photographers could 
already buy miniature cameras that do all 
the work of deciding about apertures and 
timing. In the meantime, designers have 
extended the don’t-do-it-yourself principle 
to the general runs of cameras, including 
the homelier sort whose owner likes to be 
able to see straightaway what, if anything, 
is happening on his negative. They are 
now being shown for the first time, the 
humblest costing—in Germany, it should 
be noted—about £18. 


ERMAN manufacturers are hoping that 

the new automatic models will give 

a fillip to sales, for the number of cameras 
they turned out last year fell to 2.77 
million, after a handsome output in 1958 
of 3.06 million. They reckon that although 
there are stubbornly independent amateurs 
who actually enjoy the pother and hazards 
of setting their cameras themselves, there 
are many more who would gladly be 
spared this responsibility. And they report 
that even the most confident professionals 
are acquiring automatic cameras as com- 
plementary apparatus—just to make sure. 
There is evidence at this year’s show 
that several manufacturers are trying to 
persuade the public of the advantages of 
the 4 x 4 centimetre negative (1% x 
1% inches). Their argument is that 
operating costs are lower with thig size 
than they are with the 2} x 2} inch, or 
2} x 3}. Processing is cheaper than it is 
with miniature films, and a contact print 
in this size is usually enough for the 
amateur’s requirements. One design of 
camera based on the 4 x 4 centimetre 
negative takes the 127 roll film, with a 
thin spool giving twelve exposures, 
another the usual 120 film giving sixteen 
exposures. Both systems are claimed to 
have advantages for colour photographers 
in that they provide comparatively cheap 


and large slides or colour negatives. 
There is nothing sensationally new in 
the development of flash equipment, 
colour papers and negatives, and projec- 
tors ; but improvements are being quietly 
made in all these branches. In the 
narrow-gauge cinematographic section, 
an English firm is showing an cight-milli- 
metre sound camera, and there is a marked 
improvement in the quality of the 
“zoom” lens, an optical device supplying 
the continuously variable focal length that 
enables the amateur to make the tracking 
shots he often admires at the cinema. 
Cologne’s Photokina has superseded the 
Leipzig Fair as the photographic indus- 
try’s international shop window. For the 
first three years it was staged annually. 
But since 1952 it has been held every two 
years ; and now some of those concerned 
are maintaining that a show every three 
would be quite enough. Manufacturers 
find it too much of a strain to produce the 
expected novelties in such quick succes- 
sion, and retailers object to a system of 
production by which their stock may be 
made to look obsolete overnight. But com- 
petition is severe in the photographic 
trade, and both manufacturers and 
retailers have much to gain from persuad- 
ing the photographer that his equipment 
is out of date, even when really it is still 
efficient enough for all his purposes. 


NTENSIFYING Japanese competition may 
bring about what the buyer would 
now most like to see—a general lowering 
of prices. Japanese manufacturers are 
compelled to export, are helped by state 
subsidies, and, as everybody knows, com- 
mand cheap labour. The equipment 
shown at Cologne by the sixteen Japanese 
firms is good, and is by no means wholly 
imitative. The Germans, who éxport 
more than two-thirds of their total pro- 
duction of photographic equipment, are 
watching the Japanese a trifle nervously, 
as are, for that matter, also the British and 
the Americans. The Japanese industry 
even made a third of the 37,000 cameras 
that were imported into Germany in 1959. 
The uncertainty of the future relations 
between the Six and the Seven is also 
disturbing the Germans ; for it was the 
Seven, with orders worth DM 4o million, 
who were the chief buyers of German 
photo-chemical products in 1959, while 
the common market partners bought only 
to the value of DM22.4 million. 
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‘Poland with some 
_ limited aumber of libraries and reading-rooms. 
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Gomulka in Retreat? 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN POLAND 


URING the past year Mr Gomulka has kept people guessing. 
Since last autumn it has been difficult to assess from outside 
ne ere. Inside Poland, 
i the least inclined 


“ Muscovite,” Franciszek Mazur, who Until 
October, 1956, was deputy chairman of the Council of State, would 
be taken into the government. | 


THER trends since last autumn have also implied a retreat from 
the “ revolution ” of October, 1956. After eighteen months of 
friction between Church and State, relations began to improve in 


Since then the government has begun to 
frown on abstract artists and, ee eco 
has made difficult for them ‘by withholding 
patronage and exhibition facilities. Western countries offering 
fellowships to Poles to study abroad have found the authorities 
less co-operative than during the previous three years, except when 
the recipients were to be scientists and technicians. Even The 
Times and The Guardian, which last year could be bought in 
ty, have for the past few months been 
virtually impossible to buy, and have been available only in a 
Poles with sub- 
scriptions to reputable western newspapers and periodicals 
also been getting them less regularly than before. 
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' The significance of these developments is linked with the reasons 
which brought them about, and it is these which it is difficult to 
gauge accurately. The main problem is to account for the changes 
L Once were made the cultural and religious 
from the 


themselves or of officials wanting to sail with the wind. Mr 
Gomulka may have been influenced in some measure by Soviet 
pressure and by his colleagues in the Soviet block. But he has 
always shown great courage in his dealings with Mr Khrushchev. 


and he has no reason to have much respect for the other satellite 
leaders. Probably three facts played the main part in determining 


his actions. 

First, there was the Monat affair. 
Monat returned to Poland after three years as military ‘attaché in 
Washington and was given an important and confidential post in the 


ministry of defence. During the summer of 1959 he got his family — 


out of Poland on the pretext of going for a holiday in Jugoslavia. 
asked for asylum at the American embassy in Vienna, and was at 
once flown to the United States. This incident was a blow to 
Mr Gomulka. After a summer of hard bargaining with Mr Khrush- 
chev, he had finally won the latter’s strong support, which Mr 
Khrushchev expressed in a speech in Warsaw in July, 1959. Now 
a post-October man in a key position had turned traitor. The recall 
of General Witaszewski to general staff service looked like Mr 
Gomulka’s reply to Monat’s action. 


HE second decisive influence on Mr Gomulka was the economic 
situation. After October 1956 there was a strong reaction 
against bureaucratic centralism. The apparatus of economic control 
was drastically cut down and largely decentralised. But in a planned 
economy delegation of authority can succeed only if it is accom- 
cunled 0) Giteiias, bee, and a sense of responsibility in those 
to whom authority is given. Last autumn’s acute meat shortage led 
to a thorough examination of the country’s whole economy ; slack- 
hess, indiscipline, lack of responsibiliry and corruption were 
revealed. The appointment of such tried economic administrators 
as Mr Szyr and Mr Tokarski, combined with a tightening up of 
controls, was Mr Gomulka’s response to the emergency. This 
summer there was a general agreement in Poland that those measures 
had been a success and that they hed been cerried out with ‘only 
a limited reversal of the decentralising policy. 

Thirdly, the pro-Russians and Stalinists who have been taken 
back into the administration are not the men they were four years 
ago. Then they had been in power rap eee Soar 
to revisionism, and they had personal as well as doctrinal reasons 
for wanting to keep Mr Gomulka out. Now it is they who have 
been in the wilderness ; Mr Gomulka’s authority is unchallenged ; 
and he has shown that he is still a communist as well as a human 
Polish patriot. The clock may perhaps safely be slowed down, 
but it would be risky to try to turn it back. Mr Gomulka is 
reported to have said to General Witaszewski last autumn: 
“You are to be the watch-dog to protect and defend our 
Republic ; but you must remember that things are not now as 
they used to be.” 


The future is obscure; it lies largely in the hands of Mr Gomulka, 
a lonely and somewhat isolated figure ; no doubt it will also depend 
on the way the world situation goes. But two ‘points are worth 
remembering. When Mr Gomulka returned to power, Poland went 
so far in a revisionist direction that it could scarcely go farther 
and remain communist at all ; after that, any change had to be 
something of a retreat. Secondly, for four years Mr Gomulka 
has purchased a large measure of domestic freedom with the coin 
of diplomatic conformity. There seems little reason why he should 
not keep this up 





In May 1958, Colonel Pawel | 
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>... ANOTHER ENGINEERING ADVANCE 
FROM BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


Bristol Siddeley Engines Linsited produce Maybach * rail traction 





Since the cylinder bore and stroke, and the majority of com 
ponents, are identical in all models, spares stocks are consider. 
ably reduced. Servicing also has been greatly simplified becatiwe 


diesel engines. Covering a power range from 400 to 2,000 hp, 


these diesels are amazingly reliable and have shown that they 





can achieve major overhaul lives of 12,000 to 16,000 hours! much thought has been given to accessibility and the removal 
The proven basi} design features of the whole range of components. And the engines are suitable for both hydraulic 
-traight 4 to 16-eylinder V) are the same, and cach unit can and electric transmission. 
he turbo-charged. or turbo-charged and intercooled. The 
. range operates up to 1.600 rpm and combines the best perform- World-wide appiication. Maybach rail traction diesel 
avce and design qualities of high, mediam and low-speed diesel engines are in service all over the world and have built 
engines: light weight and compactness; excellent thermal up an unsurpassed record for reliable and economic opera- 
efticiency ; and extremely long life. tion. Bristol Siddeley Maybach diesels power the new 
Advanced design features. The pistons are pressure-oil cooled. diesel hydraulic locomotives of British Railways Western 
This gives very efficient heat dissipation and reduces liner and Region and over 200 engines have already been ordered by 
vas ring wear to a minjmum. The roller bearing, disc-webbed British Railways alone, 
rankshaft is exceptionally rigid within its tunnel housing, and , ; 
in practice withdrawal is not normally necessary before 12,000 For further information please write 60 Maybach Sale~ 
hours running. So low is big end bearing wear that in some Manager, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, PO Box 17, 
cases the protective lead flash has been found to be intact when Coventry, England. 
examined after 15,000 hours running! & Under licence from Maybach-Motorenbou GmbH 
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BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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growing up in Grangemouth 


(hs | he 

x The new industry of petroleum chemicals—with its 

| limitless possibilities of good for man—knows only 
growth and more growth. The impressive plants of 
British Hydrocarbon Chemicals at Grangemouth are 
striking evidence of this. Over £30m. has now been 
invested in this bold and far-seeing enterprise, and 
new plants continue to come into operation to meet 
the heavy demand from industry for products in the 
ever-widening petroleum chemicals range. Such 
success is not built on plant capacity alone, but on the 
skills and loyalties of men and women. A steadily 
increasing body of employees and their families is 
growing up in and around Grangemouth in an 
atmosphere of economic security. This in itself is one 
measure of the importance of 
British Hydrocarbon Chemicals 
Ltd. to Scotland, apart from the 
benefits it brings to men and 
women in all walks of life 
everywhere. 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 


GRANGEMOUTH - STIRLINGSHIRE 





HEAD OFFICE - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - MAYFAIR PLACE - LONDON W.1 - TEL: MAYFAIR 8867 
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South Tyrol at the UN 


oR the first time the problem of the South Tyrol has this year 

been inscribed on the United Nations Assembly's agenda ; it 
is perhaps too much to hope that this will be its one and only 
appearance there. Last week the failure of the Italians and the 
Austrians in the assembly's steering committee to agree on a name 
for the dispute looked momentarily like bringing the whole business 
to a standstill. But the Austrians, who are introducing the issue, 
agreed to drop the phrase “ Austrian minority ” (since the Italians 
do not concede the existence of any Austrian minority in Italy) and 
accept the Italian suggestion of “the German-speaking element 
in Bolzano (Bozen).!’ Since the Italians’ agreement to letting 
the dispute go before the United Nations (until now they have 
maintained that it is an internal matter) has thus been secured, 
the Austrians may well feel that to be accommodating over a name 
was well worth while. 

Many people, besides the Italians, may have doubts about the 
assembly’s ability to settle a dispute that concerns the fulfilment 
of minority rights and the interpretation of the Paris peace treaty 
of 1947. The heart of the Austrian complaint is that the Italians 


have wriggled out of their obligation under the peace treaty to 


give the German-speaking South Tyrolese local autonomy, by the 
device of joining the province of Bolzano (where the South Tyrolese 
are in the majority) and the province of Trento (which is wholly 
Italian) in one autonomous region in which the South Tyrolese 
are greatly outnumbered by the Italians. They ask, therefore, that 
Bolzano should be separated from Trento and given its own pro- 
vincial autonomy. 

On legal grounds, the Italians almost certainly have the best of 
it--which is why they would prefer the matter to go to the Inter- 
national Court at The Hague—since after the war they do not 
seem to have accepted any obligation to give Bolzano separate 
provincial autonomy. Yet to the South Tyrolese, it seems that the 
spirit of the peace treaty has been flouted, and so long as this feeling 
persists, they will go on making the most of their local grievances 
—over housing, education facilities and so on—however much the 
Italians try to put these right. The Austrian government maintains 
that it is only asking for local autonomy for the South Tyrolese— 
not for self-determination. This may be the official policy in 
Vienna, but in Rome most people fear that, given separate provin- 
cial autonomy in Bolzano, the South Tyrolese would then agitate 
for the return of the province to Austria. These fears are of course 
fed by the irredentist propaganda of the South Tyrolese Volkspartet ; 
and so long as this continues, it is hard to see how the United 
Nations can assist a settlement. 


The Day in Spain 


GOVERNMENT committee is to investigate the working day in 
Spain and consider changing the hours. It is not a question 

of interfering with the established eight-hour day, but of' bringing 
the hours of starting and stopping work more into line with 
ice. were made, without result, 


promoting 
called Fomento del Trabajo Nacional ; they have now been put 
forward again. * 

The proposals do not touch factories and workshops ; in indus- 
try’s view the existing factory hours are the best for efficient 
working. The wholesale and retail trade, offices serving the public, 
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and places of entertainment are the main targets of the reformers. 
They are partly concerned that certain offices and 
for the convenience of customers, remain open when they are now 
closed ; but their main concern is that the day should end earlier 
As a matter of fact, the Spaniards start their day 
early. Retail shops generally open at nine, food shops at eight ; 
the staffs of banks begin work at 8.30 in the winter and 8 in the 
summer, and staffs of insurance companies at 8 all the year round. 
But they do not end it early. Shops stay open till 7, 7.30 or later ; 


i 


may remember being woken, after an hour or two's quiet, by a 
clatter of feet and babble of voices as crowds emerge from the 
cinemas between 1 and 2 in the morning. Hours have always 
been late in Spain ; left to themselves, they tend to get later. 
Spanish habits are adjusted to the drawn-out day. Breakfast 
hardly exists—a cup of coffee and a scrap (or nothing) to eat ; 
during the morning a bocadillo to stave off hunger (probably either 
a fluffy bun or a piece of sausage with bread, eaten standing or 
walking) ; and then, at last, lunch, the main meal and pivot of the 
day, eaten some time after 2. Spanish employees are used to 
taking two or three hours for their lunch, and a vast majority, 
even in the cities, go home, though it may mean an uncomfortable 
journey in a crowded train or bus. The early afternoon sees a 
blissful calm, and in the smaller Spanish towns the streets are still 
and torpid until the approach of evening. Even in Barcelona, a 
bustling city, life does not resume its tempo until after five in the 
afternoon, and a good hour to do business is about six or later. 
Even when they leave their shops or offices, employees do not go 
straight home to dinner. Sustained by more bocadillos, they meet 
their friends ; if there is time, they get their shopping done ; once 
at home, they sit about talking and dine at 10 or later. Dinner is 
usually simple. After that they may go to bed, or go out again. 


HE reformers want all cinemas and theatres to close by 11.30 
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It is significant thar opinion in the trading community is divided ; 

some retail stores prefer things as they are ; the prime movers for 

reform are the Barcelona ber of Industry. The industrialists 


are: not thinking of changing their own hours ; their idea seems to 


But do these principles apply to the Mediterranean, where 
the heat at mid-day di effort and energies revive 
with the approach of darkness ? Whatever the logic of the matter, 
those of us who live in Spain come to like the rhythm of the 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HEN Alexander von Humboldt visited 
Peru in 1802, he could not believe 
that the 150 ft. thick chalk white deposits 
he found on some of the rocky islands off 
the coast were bird droppings; he sent the 
specimens ‘back to Europe as examples of 


and a plentiful supply of fish results 
this accumulation of guano. 

The 1850's and 1860's were the golden 
years for the guano islands and Peru. 
Easily accessible, the substance had only to 
be sho*elied on to ships and sent off to an 
insatiable European market; the govern- 
ment’s revenues alone were large enough 
to enable it to cancel the head-tax on the 


Spanish day. 


\ 

Indians, abolish Negro slavery, and con- 
struct one of the first railroads in South 
America. Meanwhile the tireless birds 
poured out a steady stream of wealth, and 
the struggle for control\of the deposits 
dominated Peruvian politics and inter- 
national relations. 

But the great guano boom brought only 
a false and temporary prosperity to Peru. 
In a few decades the industry had 
exhausted deposits that had taken 
thousands of years to accumulate, and was 
reduced to collecting only the annuaj 
droppings of living birds. The nation’s 
economy fell into a long and seemingly 
bottomless depression. “Guano,” wrote 
one Peruvian historian, “was our glory 
and the immiediate cause of our poverty.” 

A government monopoly took charge of 
the islands in 1909, and with the aid of a 
British loan raised production steadily. 
But as part of the attempt to increase grain 
production, all the guano is now used 
locally; none is available for export. Even 
so the industry has again entered a period 
of crisis. In 1957 the Humboldt current 
temporarily veered out to sea. Plankton 
disappeared from Peruvian coastal water, 
and with it the fish; 20 million guanay, 
frigate-birds, and albatrosses, about half 
the population, died or migrated from the 
islands. Guano production fell from 
330,000 tons in 1956 to 100,000 tons in 
1959. The resulting fall in agricultural 
production played its part in the nation’s 
foreign exchange crisis amd the sharp 
decline of the sol. . 


The Humboldt current has now 
returned to its proper place, but the guano 
industry faces a more permanent menace 
from another quarter. Peruvian fisher- 
men, whose annual catch before the 
second world war left them in 26th place 
among the nations of the world, have now 
risen to sixth place. In the production 
of fish-meal, which is used to feed live- 
stock and is made from the smaller fish 
that are the chief diet of the guano birds, 
they now lead the world. With new 
130 ft. metal boats replacing the older, 
smaller craft, they may soon be able to 
fish the Humboldt current clean, and wif 
out the guano industry completely. 

The Peruvian government, which still 
derives 3 per cent. of its income from the 
sale of guano, is determined not to let that 
happen; any gain in foreign exchange from 
increased sales of fish meal would be more 
than overbalanced by the drop in agricul- 
tural production if guano production were 
to cease. Since 1958, the government has 
refused to allow any new canning plants 
to open; it hopes to encourage the pro- 
duction of fresh and frozen fish, which do 
not compete so directly with the guano 
industry. The 41 guano producing islands 
have been supplemented by 24 sections of 
beach set aside for the birds by retaining 
walls, and by large anchored wooden rafts. 
Collecting the guano is done only during 
a part of the year, and in such a way as not 
to disturb the birds at their beneficial 
work; boats may not approach the islands, 
nor planes fly over them at low altitudes. 
The government provides the birds with 
nesting materials, and makes incessant war 


- on their enemies. 


These measures are proving fairly 
effective. The birds are multiplying, 
though they are not yet back to their old 
numbers; the guano crop this year is 
expected to increase by one-third, to 
150,000 tons. United Nations experts are 
now studying the still mysterious ocean 
currents and the feeding and breeding 
habits of birds and fish in an effort to strike 
a satisfactory balance between the 
competing industries. Currents and 
climate are still beyond human control, 
but modern science may yet come 
to the rescue of an ancient and unique 
industty. 
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Archiject — Sir Basil Spence. The bronze window frames throughout the Cathedral are being supplied by the Crittall Manufacturing Co. Lid. of Braintree. 


FOUND - Just the stuff to weather-seal 
the new Coventry Cathedral windows 


You're a very well-known company. Just the mention 
of your name flicks to mind the kind of things you do. 
One day there’s an extra-special job going. Really big 
stuff. It calls for an extra-special specialist. You get 
the job. And run smack bang up against new problems! 
For instance, you find you need a new sealing com- 
pound. An extra-special sealing compound: it must 
last and last. Where can you get it? You look around. 
But you're all alone. For all the world like Robinson 
Crusoe. For the moment you seem to be stuck. And 
there’s your clue! Anything to do with sealing com- 
pounds, coating compounds or adhesives is faithfully 
followed up by the Man Friday to British Industry, 
alias ‘Bostik’, alias B.B. Chemical Co., Leicester. Don't 
botherto send up a smoke signal. Just write, or ‘phone 
Leicester 20175. 


T word ‘Bostik’ is a trademark registered in the United Kingdom and mony other 


ountries. Manufectured by B.B 


HAPPY ENDING The Robinson Crusoe in this particular story 
was the Crittall Manufacturing Co. Ltd. The extra-special job was 
on the fabulous new Cathedral at Coventry: installing bronze window 
frames into Hollington stone surrounds. Problem: to seal and make 
thoroughly watertight the joint between the frames and the stone- 
work so that it would last and last and last. Some sealant-—even by 
Cathedral! standards of long life! Yet ‘Bostik’ research teams not only 
came up with this extra-special sealing compound: they were also 
able to provide equipment and suggest a technique that gave a neat 
and visually attractive seal worthy of a Cathedral. 


Bostik 


MAN FRIDAY TO BRITISH INDUSTRY 


SPECIALISING IN ADHESIVES. SEALING AND COATING COMPOUNDS 


hemical Co. Lid. (the ‘Bostik’ peapie), Leicester, ..giand 
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ASSURANCE 


‘Whole Life-Without Profits 


Sum Assured 
£10,000 


Age next birthday 
aC 


Annual Premium 
£190-8-4 


Ask for a complete table of 
attractive rates for whole Life and 
Endowment Assurance. 


LONDON 
and 
MANCHESTER 


Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


West End office 
NOW OPEN 


31 Berkeley Square Wi 


The Morgan Guaranty Trust Company looks forward to 
greeting its clients in Great Britain and from overseas 
in comfortable, modern surroun lings. 


Complete Banking Service 


This new office is planned, staffed and equipped 
to provide complete and convenient banking 
service. Industrial and Commercial firms requir- 
ing banking facilities in the West End of London 
and seeking a direct link with the United States 
will find an experienced staff ready to advise on 
foreign exchange, securities and all other bank- 
ing transactions. For the conyenience of our 
clients there is a comfortable lounge and writ- 
ing room. 


Morgan ‘Guaranty Trust Company 
OF NEW YORK 


33 Lombard Street London EC3 
PARIS NEW YORK BRUSSELS 


Incorporated with limited lability in the State of New York, U\S.A. 
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Courage for the Dollar 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


presented to the assembled bankers and finance ministers 

this week in Washington carry a note of pride in the 
year’s progress. The International Monetary Fund can point 
to the near completion of the second cycle of repayments (with 
another {£20 million being paid before due date by Britain), 
an effective demonstration that its lendings and standby facili- 
ties have succeeded in underpinning national currencies and 
making convertibility, so far, an outstanding success. The 
World Bank, apart from its extraordinary achievement of the 
Indus settlement, has continued to lend at a rate of nearly 
$700 million a year and is now ready to give aid on special and 
easier terms through its subsidiary, the International Develop- 
ment Association. Even in the formal proceedings, however, 
certain speeches have been spiced with more than the usual 
quota of barbed remarks and veiled references. Indeed, the 
United States delegates and Mr Per Jacobsson himself have 
pointed accusing fingers at Germany ; Britain has stopped just 
short of name-calling, but has given a serious warning of the 
threat to development aid in particular and world prosperity in 
general arising from the continuation of large continental pay- 
ments surpluses unmatched by exports of capital. Immediately, 
the danger is of further strains on the countries now carrying 
the main load of overseas financing, primarily the United States 
and Britain. In the corridors, cocktail rooms and bedroom 
suites all the talk is of fears for the dollar. America’s gold loss 
last week was $181 million, the largest since 1931. This set the 
stage, and for good measure Wall Street greeted the opening 
of the Bank and Fund meetings on Monday with a new slide 
in response to the now almost universally bad news about 
American business prospects. 

The views one hears about the dollar are not always easy 
to analyse, or to rationalise. In his statement as managing 
director of the IMF, Mr Per Jacobsson underlined with his 
usual vigour and statistical flourish the great improvement in 
the United States trade balance in the past year, to the un- 
usually high surplus of four billion dollars, and pointed out 
that the present outflow of gold is attributable entirely to 
capital movements, including short-term capital movements 
encouraged by the big interest differential in favour of Europe. 
This is clearly different from a deficit on current account. 
Almost to a man, the bankers comment that this picture is too 
rosy. Last year they showed the same unanimity in dismissing 
‘Mr Jacobsson’s assertion that world inflation was over. 

On a cold analysis, two big questions are relevant to the 
prospects for the exchange value of the dollar. The first is 


J USTIFIABLY, the reports of the world financial institutions 


whether the United States is in a position to withstand a 
speculative run ; the second is whether there is indeed a deep- 
seated tendency for a United States payments deficit that 
in the long term would necessitate depreciation of the dollar. 
The first question ought not to be in doubt. Even after losing 
four billion dollars since 1957, the United States gold stock 
still exceeds $184 billion, which is about the same as the 
combined gold holdings of the rest of the free world. To 
set against this gold, the United States admittedly has short- 
term foreign liabilities for nearly as much ; but who would 
ever suggest that a banker is unsound because his cash is only 
a little more than his deposits, more especially if he has large 
long-term investments ? At present, admittedly, about two- 
thirds of the United States gold is required to meet the 
statutory 2§ per cent cover for the note issue. Will the new 
Administration move to abolish this archaic requirement? 

There can be little doubt about the country’s ability to ride 
out a speculative run, especially if action is taken to release 
the whole of America’s gold for external use. On the criterion 
put forward this week by Mr Jacobsson, that a country should 
have reserves large enough to “ give it a sufficient margin for 
the pursuit of its domestic economic and financial policies,” 
America’s reserves are surely adequate. But the hand has to 
be played right, and the way some people are playing it at 
present is not reassuring. Not only some conservative bankers 
of New York and Zurich but also President Eisenhower are 
coming close to elevating the principle of a balanced budget 
as an invariable hallmark of sound finance. If it came to the 
point, any Administration faced with a serious recession would 
sanction deficit spending. But loaded talk that if Mr Kennedy 
wins and goes in for increased public spending, he is likely 
to find himself checked by pressure on the dollar, is helping to 
resuscitate a bogey that the financial world has never quite 
succeeded in laying. Even Mr Jacobsson appears to join in the . 
general lamentation of America’s $12 billion deficit in 1958-59 
as a sorry lapse from grace. Would it have been better for 
the dollar and the world for America to have allowed its 
recession to go deeper ? 

It may be that, given the new close links between inter- 
national capital markets, some modification of weapons to fight 
an American recession would be desirable—less downward 
pressure on short-term rates, say, and more direct action on 
long-term interest rates. What does seem frightening is that 
action by deficit spending that might be needed to rescue the 
American economy from recession should now be branded 
as a certain recipe for sinking the dollar. 








’ 


more serious source.of concern about the dollar is that 
after this year’s trade there is still a net 
on the balance of payments ; given the fact that America 

i rather than reducing its commitments for aid 
the Jonahs foresee a time when the Administration 
to increase the commercial surplus by devaluation. 
is is one of those long-range hypotheses to which no useful 
answer can be given. But one is entitled to recall the long 
dissertations, a mere three years ago, by the most eminent 
authorities that the world dollar problem was here to stay; 
recently the word has got about that American industry 

se da Minin eas Ss ated cade che ana 
still, the European car industry has reeled under the impact 
of Detroit’s compacts. The right note at ack etan 
struck by Mr Harold Holt of Australia: “ There is ly 
better balance in the relative competitive positions of the 
dollar and the non-dollar exporting countries than at any other 
ime during the past twenty years.” 


ji 


GE 


SS. 


SS this: Can anyone conceive of 
a devaluation of the dollar relative to other currencies ? 


round of competitive exchange depreciation (out of which a 
revaluing of the Deutsche mark might emerge, though even 
that may be doubted). In their hearts, the central bankers of 
the world know this, and since they fear nothing so much as 
‘et Loerie ie oe 
to do all that is reasonable to lend the dollar their support. 
‘It is impossible to confirm whether central banks, such as 


ee that have in the past held a” 


their foreign assets in dollars have 

been more heavily to gold. It is believed 

hace Seas a ied tac thaes ellie owe dome 

the opposite by selling gold for dollars, in an attempt to hold 

down the London gold price, though its long-term policy is 
gol 


i conversations at this week’s meet- 
ings, that it regards it as only natural for central banks to 
buy gold in New York and sell in London if it is profitable 
for them to do so ; the New York selling price of $35.08} 


is, after all, the lynchpin of the whole world exchange 
structure. 


What, finally, are the prospects of a straight increase in the 
gold price—a devaluation of all currencies in relation to gold? 
The general view is that this could happen only in the 
event of a major economic crisis. Plainly, if the American 
authorities get into a situation in which large-scale deficit 
spending is necessary but is inhibited by a run into gold and 
in which speculative pressures have so built up that a rise 
in the gold price is the only way to get thé economy going 
again, a rise in the gold price would be preferable to standing 
still. But how much more preferable it would be to shake 
out the speculators by a bold use of international credit—there 


_ are five billion dollars and more available at the International 
; . There is one big political reason 

should prefer that course. 
Tet ie ot aac chikee ty choees Saco. usdd be ome 
as another setback in the economic leadership of the western 
world and a blow to freedom of economic intercourse which 
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would destroy the benefits of western cooperation that have 
taken a generation to emerge. Current pressure on the dollar 
is not least a pressure on ynre to live up to its international 
responsibilities. { 

Germany has been plentifully reminded this week that its 
current surplus averaging $1.3 billion over the past three years 
is a major source of unbalance in world payments today. Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd, in perhaps the most thoughtful speech of the 
Conference, argued that the size and persistence of the flow of 
reserves to continental Europe “ points to something in the 
nature of a fundamental disequilibrium”; that to avoid the 
danger of competitive deflation and unemployment, continued 
surpluses have to be matched by capital exports ; and that “ if 
the present disequilibrium persists we in the United Kingdom, 
for example, shall be unable to earn a surplus sufficient to mect 
the rising scale of our aid in addition to our other commit- 
ments.” (This year’s surplus may be no more than {100 
million.) A specific British suggestion is that drawings from 
the IMF should mainly be of currencies of countries in overall 
surplus—in other words more marks and less dollars. 

Germany’s response to the barrage of direct and indirect 
criticism is still disappointing, though on Wednesday quite a 
stir was caused when Dr Blessing’s speech, already freely cir- 
culated, was withdrawn. The substitute speech actually toned 
down somewhat the passages pointing to Germany’s limited 
capacity to afford capital é¢xports; it spoke confidently of a 
fall in the current surplus and an early ending of speculative 
inflows, as well as rejecting dnce again any intention of altering 
the exchange rate. But delegates generally feel that time is 
passed for “ hopes " of action. The German attitude still comes 
close to the old line that the government, too, is short of marks. 
Dr Erhard’s vague reference to a fund of one billion marks 
(well under {100 million) over an unspecified period, fell short 
of what had been hoped. Germany is not the only laggard. 
Italy has been accumulating foreign reserves at an extra- 
ordinary rate and this week’s assurances of corrective action by 
Sr. Carli, the new governor of\ the Bank of Italy, should help. 
A long overdue exercise which the recently formed develop- 
ment assistance group should surely soon complete is the com- 
pilation of figures on a comparable basis of what the.various 
countries at present provide, in total and per head, for aid, 
long-term loans and credits. 

As both Mr Iliff of the World Bank and Mr Douglas Dillon 
of the United States State Department have emphasised, many 
developing countries are already so heavily committed for 
debt repayments that further help will be useable only if 
repayment terms are flexible. The short or medium term 
commercial credit tied to specified exports, which has been 
the main form of overseas lending by most continental coun- 
tries, may in the end only cause trouble, with the United States 
in all probability providing the money for the bale out. 
Given its political commitments, the United States is likely to 
make every effort to avoid cutting back its overseas assistance. ' 
It does not lack certain means of pressure on Europe. It could 
tie more of its assistance to its own exports.) It could 
raise tariffs. And in the argument with Germany it could get 
tough about the $1 billion spent there each year by its forces. 
Europe must not get so embroiled in its sixes and sevens that 
it loses sight of wider responsibilities, or jeopardises the inter- 
national economic co-operation that has been so remarkable an 
achievement of the postwar world. 
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The last of three articles 


Protection for Depositors 


HE terms of reference of the Jenkins Committee ask for review 
an the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act 1958, except so 
far as it relates to friendly societies; but the Government made it 
clear when the Committee was appointed last November that legis- 
lation to regulate the soliciting of unsecured loans and deposits 
need not await its report. Such legislation has been foreshadowed 
for next session. 


The lack of statutory control over the soliciting of deposits is 
largely a legal accident. Existing legislation was enacted before 
advertising for deposits became widespread (banks have tradi- 
tionally preferred their “tombstone” advertisements to direct 
appeals for money). When, a few years ago, hire purchase firms 
started to advertise for deposits it was still open to question whether 
they were within the law. But the point has never been tested 
in the courts and soliciting for deposits has been exposed as a 
major loophole. Few people dispute that it should be brought 
under direct control, as are other forms of appeal to the public 
for money by stock issues or by unit trusts and now, under the 
new act, by building societies. The question is what form regula- 
tion should take. 


One minimum regulation seems to be called for—that no exempt 
private company should be allowed to seek deposits from the 
public; and, by extension, that balance sheets should be given to 
depositors as well as shareholders. Beyond this minimum, the 
possible instruments of control seem to be three. 


1 A system of registration as used for building societies. 
Finance companies (or possibly only those that advertise 

for deposits) would be required to register with the Board of Trade. 
The registrar would lay down minimum conditions for the ratio 
of liquid assets to deposits and of risk capital to borrowings. The 
difficulty here is that hire purchase companies are not friendly 
societies but profit-making institutions, whose natural path is not 
so straight and narrow as that of most building societies. More- 


Proposals for 


ISING share values in 1958 and 1959 aroused new interest in 

unit trusts, after nearly twenty years during which they were 
cramped by controls. In the middle of 1958, the unit trusts were 
administering funds worth about {60 million. Today their port- 
folios are around {£200 million. This reawakening of interest 
has prompted the view that the code governing the conduct of 
unit trusts needs re-consideration. The Board of Trade is now 
re-drafting its regulations in consultation with members of the 
movement. An Association of Unit Trust Managers has been 
formed, to which all the management groups except the Municipal 
and General belong, and this body is now framing its rules. 

Unit trusts are governed by the Prevention of Fraud (Invest- 
ments) Act, 1939, as re-enacted but not substantially revised in 
1958. This act empowers the Board of Trade to make regulations 
on management charges, on the calculation of bid and offer prices 
and of yields, on trustees, on advertising and on the disclosure of 
management accounts. Major fraud on the part of a unit trust 
is impossible, because no unit can be issued unless the trustees hold 
cash or securities to back jit. The worst that can befall the unit 


over, they vary greatly in size and it might be unreasonable to 

insist on uniform balance sheet requirements for all. 

+) Informal influence by the Bank of England, on the lines 
“that the Bank has developed with the older City institu- 

tions. The difficulty here is that the hire purchase companies are 


widespread and have not so far been amenable to voluntary 
restraint. 


3 Provision of full information. A substantial measure of 
‘protection would be provided if all deposit-seeking com- 
panies were required to publish at regular intervals (at least half- 
yearly, and preferably,‘ quarterly) particulars of the amount and 
nature of goods financed, period of contracts, and provisions for 
bad debts and deferred finance charges. There should also be 


provision that the key figures are included in any advertisement 
or circular. 


Perhaps the best means of control would combine these require- 
ments for full information with a general watch by the Bank of 
England. Hire purchase finance has become an integral part of 
the nation’s credit, and it is anomalous that it should not be fully 
within the purview of the central bank both from the standpoint of 
protection of depositors and also of broad economic policy. At 
first glance, the task of control might seem unmanageable; but the 
main purpose would be served if the Bank concentrated its interest 
on those companies that seck deposits from the public—probably 
twenty or thirty out of the total of 1,300 hire purchase firms 
counted by the Board of Trade. 


All hire purchase finance companies might be required to sub- 
mit their figures to the Bank of England at regular intervals (say, 
two months), and renewal of their licences to seek deposits could 
be made dependent on the Bank being satisfied that they were 
proceeding with due prudence. In this way, control might be 
exercised more effectively and more flexibly than under rigid 
statutory rules. 


Unit Trusts 


holder is (i) some prejudice (though limited) in the price he may 
pay or receive for a unit ; ee from any inadequacies 
Or faults in unit trust administration, which an association should 
help to correct and (iii) any consequences of mismanagement of the 
investments, which will be reflected directly in the price of the 
unit. 

It seems invidious that unit trusts should be by an act 
with the title “ Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act.” This was 
designed primarily to hamper share pushers. Unit trusts are not 
share pushers (though they sell securities) and their inclusion in 
the act was something of an after-thought. Nor are they com- 
panies (though the management groups are) and they would not 
obviously fall within the compass of the Companies Acts. It seems 
desirable to have a separate act governing their general affairs and 
giving the Board of Trade power to make regulations controlling 


them to correct any failure of good practice and competition to 


secure the public good. 
It has been suggested that such an act should contain a specimen 
trust deed, just as the Companies Act contains specimen Articles 





of securities or units. In any case, the old type of “ appropriation ” 
fund is on the way out and a rule that securities should be appro- 
priated to the fund at cost or current market value, whichever is 
the lower, would be generally acceptable. This self-denying 
ordinance, which prevents the managers from making a dealing 
profit on securities but still exposes them to a dealing 
' loss, has already been adopted by some trusts. There is also 
general agreement that the managers should not be allowed to 
re-purchase units below the price calculated by the Board of Trade 
(that is, below their net realisable value). i i 
entitled) to demand this price and when he does so the managers 
must give it to him ; but present regulations do not compel the 
managers to offer this price to him. If these matters were attended 
to, what else needs to be done ? Preventing the managers from 
jobbing| in their units would impair a practical convenience ; add 
to costs|; and come close to penalising unit trusts for the successes 
they haye scored in the past. There seems to be no reason why the 
managers should be prevented from running some risks in jobbing 
if they chose. 

If managers are to act as principals, however, unit holders should 
have a tight to know what profit they have made. Management 
account$ at present are practically unintelligible. A simplified 
account is needed, distinguishing between the running fees of the 
management and their additional profits from jobbing in units. 
A specimen management account would seem as much to the point 
as a specimen trust deed. 

Another suggestion is that the trust form used by mutual funds 


become more than depository custodians and take a more active 
supervisory part. All the trustees have been of the highest calibre. 
i i a trustee must 


purports to be a fixed price. In fact, units are always on tap at 
prices governed by the value of the underlying securities. The\ 
block offer made on terms that ensure 4 roaring success can create 


act as agents they may have to abandon or curtail the offer, at 
the stated price, if the market rises, and then they will lose the 
advantage of heavy advertising expenses. But block offers have 
one over-riding practical advantage: they bring in applications on 
a scale that the same sum of money spent on day-to-day advertis- 
ing does not. Without them it is difficult to see how a new unit 
trust appealing to the general body of investors could be launched 
successfully. 

Are present management charges high enough ? Normally the 
maximum charge is 13} per cent over twenty years, of which the 
initial charge is usually restricted to § per cent. Costs have risen 
since these scales were introduced and thrift glans for regular 
investment add to these costs. Given competition between 
management groups and freedom of entry by newcomers, charges 
would not be likely to rise excessively even if there were no formal 
limit to them. ete cs aac 
judged in terms of their skill and of| the capital they employ 
(which is not very much) and not in terms of the funds they manage 
(which can be very large). But the best way might be to continue 
to insist on some limit to charges, provided that the initial charge 
is not fixed so low as to frustrate the creation of new trusts. 


Higher charges presume some continuing control over advertise- 
ments. But, given certain minimum regulations, these matters 
could with reasonable safety be left to the good sense of the 
managers and trustees. One source of new unit trust business is 
the agent, usually a broker or a bank, who gets a ission. The 
unit holder in fact pays the commission, wrapped up in the price 
of the unit. Some ban commissions to agents on the ground 
that the potential does not get unprejudiced advice. This 
seems extreme—it would certainly hamper the growth of unit 
trust investment (and in particular the development of “ over the 
counter” sales in banks). It does seem desirable, however, to 
distinguish the commission paid to the agent from the net price, 
so that the investor can see what the agent makes. 

Legislation for unit trusts should seek a balance between ade- 
quate safeguards for the public and regulations which pinion the 
movement in too strait a jacket. It should recognise that the 
managers are in business; but it should not be based on the assump- 
tion that they are under irresistible temptation to do the unit holders 
down. 
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YALE TRUCKS SPEED HANDLING, 
CUT COSTS COMING AND GOING 


SANTA CLARA, MEXICO—One Yale petrol truck space and labour. These lowered production 
speeds raw pulp into this paper plant, another costs take place in all types of industry using 
speeds finished paper to market. Operations Yale Industrial Lift Trucks. Capacities of Yale 
are performed at great saving in cost, time, petrol trucks range from 2,000 to 20,000 Ibs. 


NARROW AISLE TRUCK SHOWS AGILITY IN 
HANDLING STORAGE CONTAINERS 


ENGLAND - Special containers of chocolates are stacked in rows 3 high 
by this straddle type Yale Warehouser. These Yale narrow aisle trucks 
manceuvre with ease in areas only 6’ wide. They permit the greatest 
possible use of floor and air space. They handle loads of 2,000, 3,000 
and 4,000 Ibs. with unusual speed and the economy of electric truck 
operation. Complete Yale Warehouser line includes fork, platform, 
pallet and tractor models. 


@ Yale makes the world’s most complete line of Petrol, LP-Gas, Electric 
and Hand Lift Trucks. 


@ All Yale industrial Lift Trucks are uniformly high in quality, wherever 
manufactured. 


e All Yale equipment evailabie in currencies of the free worid. 


@ For further information contact — Sees Stes ea Stevie Regeemae 
tive - located in principal cities of the 


° 
Wednesfield, Staffs., England - Chrysler Build- ' A a E 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
ing, New York, U.S.A. Manufacturing Plants: 
Velbert Rhid., Germany . Phila., Pa., U.S.A. WMDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
Licensed Manufacturer: FENW!ICK—Saint-Ouen, TRACTOR SHOVELS 


Seine, France - Milan, Italy - Barceiona, Spain 
YALE & TOWNE 
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Come Sunday morning, millions of men proudly 
polish millions of cars. The polish that they use is 
made, in part, from Esso Solvents and Esso Waxes. 
The soon-to-be-gleaming finish on the paintwork 
of their cars depends, to a considerable extent, on 
Solvesso Solvents. And these are just some of 
the many materials-from-oil pioneered by Esso 
Chemicals. 

Others are playing a vital part in the production 
of synthetic rubber, liquid detergent and poly- 
ethylene. Solvesso itself is used for the surface 
coatings of refrigerators, washing machines and 
toys. And the list grows daily. Esso Chemicals 
can help you—because Esso means business in 
Chemicnhls. 
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Esso Chemicals 
50 Stration Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone : HYDE PARK 7030 


BUTYL RUBBER SOLVENTS 

ETHYLENE BUTADIENE PROPYLENE 

NAPHTHENIC ACIDS - BUTON RESIN 
POLYISOBUTYLENE © OXO ALOOHOLS 

HIGHER OLERINS, DICYCLOPENTAINENE SULPHUR 
HEPTENE - AROMATIC TAR - WAXES 


CHEMICALS 


ESSO MEANS BUSINESS IN CHEMICALS 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








MERGERS 


Bargaining for Bigness 


YEAR or two ago the largest single 

customer of every heavy electrical 
manufacturer in Britain was saying: “In 
this country there are about nine boiler- 
makers and seven firms who would like to 
be counted as turbine builders. I have a 
feeling that reorganisation of this industry 
on the lines of aircraft will have to come. 
In total value, and even in capacity, our 
orders for conventional Stations are 
not falling. In numbers of contracts they cer- 
tainly are falling, and will for atomic plant. 
Can these numbers of firms stay in th busi- 
ness ?” That remark, plus the statistics that 
show that aircraft, , electronics and electrical 
engineering are eaviest spenders on 
research and development in British in- 
dustry, Saget eg at rig mp 
sidering the momentous news that English 
Electric and General Electric Company 
are “exploring the possibility of a merger 
through a holding company ” which in view 
of the two groups’ combined assets of £177 
million would rank as the largest in British 
industrial history. 

Both these groups have a major interest 
in building heavy electrical plant and equip- 
ment, for which orders are steadily being 
concentrated through economies of scale 
into fewer and larger parcels: this week the 
Central Electricity Generating Board was 
talking of a future standard of 500-mega- 
watt generating sets and 2,000-megawatt 
coal-fired power stations. such 
plant will’ invo involve the plant in 


research and development expenditure com- 
parable to their effort in the nuclear field, 
where a similar compression of orders plus 
cuts in the programme have already brought 
them losses and concentration into — 
consortiums than before. English 
moreover, as a ‘builder of aircraft (vith 
Vickers and Bristol in the British Aircraft 
Corporation), and of aero-engines, missiles 
and guidance systems, radar and aviation 
electronics in general, faces heavy develop- 
ment expenditure, possibly riskier than 
before. Both firms are engaged, for the 
time being, in building — for the 
Transport other large in- 
vestment programme in ee public sector 
that may face cuts.and further concentra- 
tion of orders. Apart from a their 
orders into larger parcels, some 

dominant and technically demanding 
customers in the public sector are driving 
increasingly harder bargains ; to meet them 
sheer size and especially breadth of in- 
terests are required. And the conduct of 
“ science-based ” industry of this kind, so 
heavily Committed to capital investment and 
in particular public investment, requires the 
highest—and scarcest—qualities of manage- 
ment. 


Forestalling a Leak 


: appears that talks between English 
Electric and GEC have been going on 
for about a month, and that plans for a deal 


are fairly well advanced. The announce- 
ment appears to have been made in view of 
the possibility that this would leak out ; 

there had indeed been in recent weeks 
rumours of a merger involving GEC, but 
the partner most often mentioned as a possi- 
bility was Electric and Musical Industries. 
proach seems to have come from 


and of t to be most 
fruitful if, possibly 


showing how margins in this 
been squeezed in is as 
true of their largest rival, ABI. It might 


FINANCIAL RECORDS $f 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


MAIN MANUFACTURING ACTIVITIES 
BOTH MAKE 
| Thermal and ram pee ys generating plant 


i ' { 1989 distribution 
Velee cg eens? = s-- = — £°000s Nuclear pom (English Electric in od hoc aren with Babcock & 
Revd ts emma 
Estimated sales.............. 133,000 144,000 148,000 163.000 179,000 Wilcox aylor Woodrow; GEC in consortium eens recently 
Profit before tax ............ 6,571 6,735 6,917 7.018 6735 | merged “wich another consortium, Atomic Power 
Net income ..............-@ 2,997 3,370 3,447 4.214 3,983 Electric and aa locomotives. Trolley-buses, marine aan iedea turbines 
POE GIN So oad aces vies 40,318 42.341 51,416 54008 60.147 | _ and electrica 
oa motors oe oe sear ~ 

% % ¥ %, ¥ uidance equipment missiles, Electronic valves 
Ordinary earnings®... ; 24°2 25" 24 26°3 201 Cookers, refrigerators and washing machines 
Ordin dividend* 5 8' ' ' ' | 

eae ean. Se ee ah ee ENGLISH ELECTRIC ALSO MAKES 
Profit before tax /net assets... . 163 is 9 3-5 13:0 5:2 | piccoet: wad guided missiles (through 40 per cent holding in British Aircraft 
' eee tay with Vickers and Bristol) 
GEC fader oe | aids, d ft ts 
Years to March 3! 1956 19571958958 1960 Radar. navigations ees CRIES GAS Ere COS 
£000 £000 £000 000 : 
li bs ig de 39.288 SEP OLAED .1GRAEG 10GSED | penta eer ear marine. vend, and une wes 
ee so se ie ie ue 
Net income . 16 001 
SEER <n celcc ekece 50562 60424 60884 61714 63.025 GEC ALSO MAKES © 
| Electric filament and fluorescent lamps 

~e % % % °% | Lighting equipment for street, industrial, domestic purposes 
Ordinary earnings* . weeht 32-6 21-7 14-1 167 19-5 | Cables and wiring (through 50 per cent interest in Pirelli) 
Ordinary dividend* . ‘ i4 12% 10 10 ae ne Raeemg and cranes 

Profit before tax/sales........ 73 63 46 39 ‘ | eer for printing, dairies, ventilation 

Profit before tax/net assets 130 10-2 78 69 6 | Goat television sets 


. Adjusted for scrip msue. 


Smal dlocerie home appliances (heaters, cleaners, hait dryers, etc.) 





A Little More than 
Steady? 


institute reckons that the country’s reserves 


fall, imports may be reduced too, tem- 
ee a ee 
such a’ i might aggravate 
recession abroad, weaken the 
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“ The relief gained from a fall in imports ” 
comments the institute dryly, “ would there- 
fore be somewhat ephemeral.” 


STERLING 


Fall and Recovery 


2. HE second quarter balance of payments 
estimates were one of the factors that 
depressed sterling at the beginning of this 
week when the rate fell below $2.81. The 
news came when a substantial number of 
three-months investments made in London 
on foreign account, immediately after the 
rise in Bank rate fell due, and it appears 
to have induced some of the depositors not 
to renew. A large part of this money had 
not been covered by forward sales of 
sterling and its reconversion into foreign 
currencies brought some pressure on the 
exchange rate. The authorities do not 
appear to have done more than to steady 
the market without preventing the down- 
ward trend and from last week’s $2.81{ the 
rate against the dollar fell to $2.80!{ before 
it recovered sharply to $2.81. 

The pressure on sterling early this week 
was accentuated by a considerable specula- 
tive movement into D-Marks. The em- 
phasis placed in the IMF rt and in the 
course of speeches made at the Washington 
meeting on the chronic creditor position of 
Western Germany has encouraged fresh 
rumours of a revaluation of the D-Mark. 
Until the vehement denials of any such 
intention from Dr Erhard, the leader of the 
German delegation in Washington, these 


- rumours affected the market and jled not 


only to a substantial reconversion by 
Germany of foreign currency deposits into 
D-Marks, but also to some speculative 
buying of forward marks. The 3-months 
premium on marks quoted in London has 
risen this week from pf 7} to pf 9} before 
falling back to pf 8. 

The IMF meeting in Washington has also 
kept interest very much alive in the bullion 
magket where the demand for gold\\this 
week has again been keen but the price, 
having risen to a new peak of $35.244-26}, 
fell back on Thursday to $35.23-25 per fine 
ounce. The heavy gold losses by the 
United States in the last two weeks have 
stimulated the demand which, as far as can 
be ascertained, has been less from central 
banks and rather more from private specu- 
lators. With sterling under some pressure 
the authorities have been rather readier 
sellers of gold this week and have provided 
the substantial amounts required at the 
fixing and have also satisfied most of the 
subsequent demand. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Americans Buy Gilts 


HE most itmportant feature of the stock 
markets in the last few days has not 
been the uneven course of equity prices but 
the rekindled interest in gilt-edged stocks. 


mo 
* an 
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In a thin market, gilt-edged have moved 
up quite sharply, largely in response to 
American buying which has spread from 
those few stocks, such as 3} per cent War 
Loan, that are free of tax to non-residents, 
to taxed stocks such as old Consols and 
“ Daltons.” With the German and Swiss 
authorities blocking | further inflows of, 
foreign money, it is‘ not surprising thar 
Americans, worried about the state of their 
own economy and stock markets, should 
turn to British Government bonds that offer 
an attractive turn above their own domestic 
bonds. This immediate inducement, rather 
than crystal-gazing on the future course 
of British interest rates and on the price of 
gold (which momentarily send Kaffir prices 
up), has evoked a fair flow of buying orders. 
The high yield, for instance, offered on the 
tap stock at the long end of the market, 
the § per cent Treasury stock 1986-89, 
has attracted buyers since Bank rate was 
raised in June and the Government tactics 
of. funding by keeping prices pegged has 
succeeded—in the sense that the tap has 
now run dry. This was ietunadliatie 
reflected in its price with a jump on 
Wednesday of { to 86}. The authorities 
should still be, able to control the long end 
of the market through their holdings of 5} 
per cent Funding (1982-84), recently 
swollen as a result of switching by investors 
out of this stock into the § per cent 
Treasury stock. 

Business in the industrial equity market 
has remained low and prices have swung 
within narrow limits, so that over the week 
to Wednesday’s close The Economist indi- 
cator rose slightly from 370.4 to 371.6, 
There has been no abnormal selling pres-, 
sure and though Wall Street has been 
miserable, with the Dow Jones average 
falling below 570, the London market has 
remained remarkably calm. But it is being 
asked to absorb an exceptionally large 
volume of new issues. 

This week's offers for sale and the 
placing of new equities are discussed 
on page 86 but these, though often attrac- 
tive to the stags, absorb nothing like the 

sg bes mg by, say, the British Oxygen 
d Bowater Paper rights issues or by 
new industrial debentures, where, for in- 
stance, this week's placings by both Asso- 
ciated Engineering and Pye of a 6} per cent 
debenture 1980-85 at par absorb £9 million. 


ELECTRICITY 


The Higher the Fewer 


i 1948 it cost £67 a kilowatt to build a 
power station in Britain; and since 
1948 the price of plant and machinery in 
general has gone up by at least §§ per cent. 
Yet power stations that the Central Elec- 
tricity Generating Board has_ recently 
ordered are costing no more than {£39 a 
kilowatt to build. The main reason is that 
in 1948 the standard generating set with 
its associated equipment was one of 
30 megawatts; today, CEBG has on 


order a §50-megawatt double-shaft turbo- 
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alternator and several 375-megawatt single- 
shaft machines, and is planning to 
standardise for the future on 500-megawatt 


curve of ; but it 
also seems certain to be required in fewer, 
= S Christopher 
A few months ago Sir i 
Hinton and his put these rewards 


. or progress into a formula: 
that for doubling of the capacity of a 


power station the total capital cost rises by 
only 80 per cent, while in addition there is 
a 24 per cent annual reduction in costs 
arising from steady improvements in manu- 
facturing technology. These remarkable 
economies arise in the building of “ con- 
ventional” stations—though this word 
takes on a somewhat special meaning for a 
machine in which steam at up to 3,590 
lb/per square inch and 1,100 Fahrenheit is 
rotating turbine blades (which —_ 
internally cooled by hydrogen are practically 
redhot) at very high s . At the 
moment, Sir Christopher said this week, 


BUSINESS, NOTES 


The Oil Surplus Analysed 


“The fact that international oil was for a long stretch of its history 


almost an American and 


preserve ‘ 
_ The Americans were the first to have a persistent oil surplus ; the 
British had no oil, but were the first to obtain command of oil 
abroad, A change was bound to come. The two countries could 


not hope that they should for ever be purveyors 
which they find and develop in countries which ere not their own. 


HETHER or not the international oil 
companies 


Lik 


conclusion either welcome or well 

they are likely to take notice of 
the analysis which it is based ; 
and so, they reckon, will some of 
their international hosts. It is notable, 
ee eee ae 
most distinguished independent 
economist on this side of the Atlantic, 
but because the analysis that he has pro- 
duced with his colleague Mr Walter 
Newton* is the first one pub- 
lished in the West to take seriously some 
of the ideas currently being advanced by 


i 
2 
B 
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the Middle East. 

The authors may not be much clearer 
than the rest of us about the ise 
details of what Shaikh Abd al- 
Tariki and Dr Perez Alfonzo call “ inter- 
national pro-ration,” but they appreciate 
the strength of the basic idea, and 
bargaining strength of the Organisation 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries 


F 


. formed in Baghdad last month. OPEC 


has not yet formally espoused these par- 
ticular ideas, but it may. 

What Dr Frankel and Mr Newton 
have to say about the immediate condi- 
tion of the oil market may not differ 
much from the views recently 
by some other observers, but it is more 
neatly fitted into a long-term analysis. 
They begin from the effect of “ pro- 
ration” in the United States—adminis- 


to the world of oil 


panies who until recently 


discounts ; moreover, some 
the Russians, been making govern- 
ment-to-government deals to penetrate 
markets where most of the facilities were 


prices. 
The kind of control of production and 
exports that these countries have in mind 
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with governments not again thea” 








THE ECONOMY 


A Little More than 
Steady ? 


xn its sweeping revisions in August, 
esting that output in Britain 


levelled off in the Central Statistical 
Office this uced a isional 
figure for July that was rather better than 
expected, a imi estimate for 
August that suggests a slight shift 

It is at i ible to know what to 
sasies of tela bolle, ond ia paticales of hs 
most but it could be a 
reminder that cuts in overtime in 
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eakening in confidence in Western Europe. + 


The volume of world trade seems likely to 
i : and of late Britain’s 


ports, apart from the influx of foreign capi- 
tal as a result of the higher level of interest 
rates here than abroad. Even if exports 


fall, imports a ow tem- 
ily i i balance of payments. 
aks oe might aggravate 
ee : ache he 
of the overseas sterling area and 
for British exports further. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 
“ The relief gained from a fall in imports.” 


comments the institute dryly, “ would there- 
fore be somewhat ephemeral.” 


STERLING 


Fall and Recovery 


ao second quarter balance of payments 
estimates were one of the factors that 
depressed sterling at the beginning of this 
week when the rate fell below $2.81. The 
news came when a substantial number of 
three-months investments made in London 


on foreign accoynt, immediately after the - 


rise in Bank rate fell due, and it appears 
to have induced some of the depositors not 
to renew. A large part of this moncy had 
not been covered by forward sales of 
sterling and its reconversion into forei 
currencies brought some pressure on the 
exchange rate. The authorities do not 
appear to have.done more than to steady 
the market without preventing the down- 
ward trend and from last week’s $2.81{ the 
rate against the dollar fell to\$2.80/4 before 
it recovered sharply to $2.81. 

The pressure on sterling early this week 
was accentuated by a considerable specula- 
tive movement into D-Marks. The em- 
phasis placed in the IMF rt and in the 
course of speeches made at the Washington 
meeting on the chronic creditor position of 
Western Germany has encouraged fresh 
rumours of a revaluation of the D-Mark. 
Until the vehement denials of any such 
intention from Dr Erhard, the leader of the 


German delegation in Washington, these | 


rumours affected the market and led not 
only to a_ substantial reconversion by 
Germany of foreign currency deposits into 
D-Marks, but also to some speculative 
buying of forward marks. The 3-months 
premium on marks quoted in London has 


| risen this week from pf 7} to pf 9} before 


falling back to pf 8. 

The IMF meeting in Washington has also 
kept interest very much alive in the bullion 
market where the demand for gold this 
week has again been keen but the price, 
having risen to a new peak of $35.244-26}, 
fell back on Thursday to $35.23-25 per fine 
ounce. The heavy losses by the 
United States in the last two weeks have 
stimulated the demand which, as far as can 
be ascertai + been less from central 
banks and ratheft ‘more from private specu- 
lators. With stetling under some pressure 
the authorities have been rather readier 
sellers of gold this week and have provided 
the substantial amounts required at the 
fixing and have.also satisfied most of the 
subsequent demand. 


IN THE MARKETS 


‘* Americans Buy Gilts 


Lo most important feature of the stock 
markets in the last few days has not 
been the uneven course of equity prices but 
the rekindled interest in gilt-edged stocks. 
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In a thin market, gilt-edged have moved 
up quite sharply, largely in response to 
American buying which has spread from 
those few stocks, such as 3} per cent War 
Loan, that are free of tax to non-residents, 
to taxed stocks such as old Consols and 
“ Daltons.” With the German and Swiss 
authorities blocking further inflows of 
foreign money, it is not surprising that 
Americans, worried about the state of their 
own economy and stock markets, should 
turn to British Government bonds that offer 
an attractive turn above their own domestic 
bonds. This immediate inducement, rather 
than crystal-gazing on the future course 
of British interest rates and on the price of 
gold (which momentarily send Kaffir prices 
up), has evoked a fair flow of buying orders. 
The high yield, for instance, offered on the 
tap stock at the long end of the market, 
the § per cent Treasury stock 1986-89, 
has attracted buyers since Bank rate was 
raised in June and the Government tactics 
of funding by keeping prices pegged has 
succeeded—in the sense that the tap has 
now run dry. This was immediately 
reflected in its price with a jump on 
Wednesday of j to 86}. The authorities 
should still be able to control the long end 
of the market through their holdings of 5} 
per cent Funding (1982-84), recently 
swollen as a result of switching by investors 
out of this stock into the § per cent 
Treasury stock. 

Business in the industrial equity market 
has remained low and prices have swung 
within narrow limits, so that over the week 
to Wednesday's close The Economist indi- 
cator rose slightly from 370.4 to 371.6. 
There has been no abnormal selling pres- 
sure and though Wall Street has been 
miserable, with the Dow Jones average 


falling below 570, the London market has’ 


remained remarkably calm. But it is being 
asked to absorb an exceptionally large 
volume of new issues. 

This week’s offers for sale and the 
placing of new equities are discussed 
on page 86 but these, though often attrac- 
tive to the stags, absorb nothing like the 
money required by, say, the British Oxygen 
and Bowater Paper rights issues or by the 
new industrial debentures, where, for in- 
stance, this week’s placings by both Asso- 
ciated Engineering and Pye of a 6} per cent 
debenture 1980-85 at par absorb £9 million. 


ELECTRICITY 


The Higher the Fewer 


a” 1948 it cost £67 a kilowatt to build a 
power station in Britain; and since 
1948 the price of plant and machinery in 
general has gone up by at least $5 per cent. 
Yet power stations that the Central Elec- 
tricity Generating Board has_ recently 
ordered are costing no more than £39 a 
kilowatt to build. The main reason is that 
in 1948 the standard generating set with 
its associated equipment was one of 
30 megawatts; today, CEBG has on 
order a §50-megawatt double-shaft turbo- 
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shaft machines, is planning to 

standardise for the future on 500-megawatt 
machines. : 
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capital costs ; 
a lofty attitude above the battle of historical 
versus repla depreciation ; and to 
prices rising nearly as much 


the pri ing else. But it 
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facturing technology. ‘These remarkable 
economies arise in the building of “ con- 
ventional” stations—though this word 
takes on a somewhat special meaning for a 


rotating turbine blades (which 
internally cooled by hydrogen are ly 
redhot) at very hi At the 


nuclear field.” 


| stegdily made it more difficult for nuclear 


generation to break even with power from 
coal or oil. SS ee eee 
substantial programme nuc invest- 
ment to which CEGB is still committed, 


efficiency can offer, for the present, more 
marginal than they deserve to be. 


Profits and Prices 


[" 1958-59 the nationalised electricity 
industry in England and Wales decided 
to shorten the depreciation lives of many 
rcthe och ~wey Shee Prey sah om 
its provisions for depreciation by £6 million. 
In 1959-60 it decided to begin charging 
depreciation on these assets from the 
moment that progress payments begin to 
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The Oil Surplus Analysed 


The Ameri Sr dat intone omen eae the 
mericans were t to @ persistent ; 

British had no oil, but were the first to obtain command i 
abroad. A change was bound to come. The two countries 
not hope that they should for ever be purveyors to the 
which they find and develop in countnes which are not 
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What Dr Frankel and Mr Newton 
have to say about the immediate condi- 
tion of the oil market may not differ 
much from the views recently expressed 
by some other observers, but it is more 
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at heavy 
discounts ; moreover, some of them, and 
the Russians, have been govern- 
ment-to-government deals to te 
markets where most of the facilities were 
owned by the major The 
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the foo. Dr Frankel might smi 0 
an Anglo-Saxon aberration assump- 
tien thet such a commuatinn of iadavene 
must necessarily lead to some reasonable 
ree sg His own cooler view is 
that now on “ it is probably 
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surpassing fortune of techno- 
logical development—and that may 
seem to the efforts the heavy 
e and the industry itself, 


offer every next unit of electrici 


ty, taken on 


i 


70 
eee oe oe oae 
they come into operation ; this has 
salted away another once-for-all addition of 
about £6 million to its provisions. The 
industry is still putting more than £3 mil- 
lion to “supplementary tion 
mail te cot allen ort omtieing 
to 
electricity wholesale. its 
grid. And these boards, after paying nearly 
ee ees ee 
capital, showed a surplus 
£26.7 million. 
: Seer ae on ee non vosomebel ot 
a ee is, as the most successful of 
all nationalised industries, or to minimise 
it. Its combined surplus after mecting all 
capital charges, admittedly, amounted to 
“ only about 0.08 of a penny per unit sold,” 
out of an average price of 1.51d. ; on the 
other hand, the boards earned what was 
equivalent to a profit after depreciation of 
neatly § per cent on their net assets, and 
paid no tax (not because of any privilege, 
but because capital allowances ing on 
their steadily mounting rate of capital ex. 
penditure are continuing to offset any tax! 
liability), One can sympathise with their 


1 


advantage; the 
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peak as well as off, marginally cheaper. The 
substantial element of -financing is 
certainly convenient ; but just how much 
this “ought” to be remains a matter of 


judgment. 
BANK ADVANCES 


Downward Trend Checked 


An a fall of £41 million in the 
adjusted figure for advances in August 
the collective statement of the clearing 
banks for the four weeks to the 21st 
tember shows an increase of £8 million 
“true” advances. With the banks’ liquidity 
ratio at only 31.6 per cent, only a slight 
rise on last month’s figure of 31.4 per cent, 
the banks must now consider seriously how 
they are to prepare for the tax drain to the 
ee ne a eae gee With gilt- 
edged holdings at the low level of 16.4 per 
cent of deposits ‘it is difficult to see any 
other alternative ¢ a vigorous attempt 
to curtail advances. increase in deposits 
which normally occurs at this time of the 
year has not materialised as yet and there 
have been some indications that Treasury 
bills and tax reserve certificates are being 
bought instead. This increase in the liquid 
funds held by companies will, it is hoped, 
reduce the drain on its ‘in the new year 
when tax payments fall due, thus allowing 
the banks to enter into the taxpaying season 
with lower liquidity ratios than is usual. 
LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


(€ million) 
Sept. 21, Change on 
1960 Month Year 
Gross deposits...... 7,208 —!3 +169 
Net deposit*® ...... 6,277 ° +278 +106 
oO 

Liquid essets........ 31-6 +9 — 65 
eeheees oven 8-1 ae + 13 
Call money ...... 577 8-0 +30 +97 
Treasury bills... .. 982 13-6 -19 —1%6 
Other bills....... 131 1-8 -2+ 1 
Special deposits teas 142 2-0 — tt +142 

Risk assets : 
ilt-edged ....... 1,183 16:4 —2 —404 

market in- 

vestments ...... 129 «=«1-7 —~3 + 7 
Adva Retencene 3,203 45:9 +8 +554 
(to State Boards). 69 ae. Se 


* Excluding all internal funds and transit items, 
except for ratio of advances to deposits; al! ratios are 


Following the precedent of the previous 
month, the banks have again, regrettably, 


held up publication of the individual bank - 


statements until release of the aggregate 
figures at the end of the week. No one, of 
course, has any serious thought of the banks 
themselves using the information to their 
er is rather of informa- 
outside. It is undesirable for 
information with an important bearing a: 
the stock markets to be held up a mae 
longer than is necessary. 


MOTORS 


Sales in Decline 


ALES of new cars at home are now fecling 
the full effects of the hire purchase 
restrictions. Throughout the summer their 
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consequences had been seen in the gradual 
disappearance of the waiting lists for new 
cps Sie noe Oa Se earner oe Sarees 
now the restrictions are cutting deeply into 
actual sales. Partly because of the restric- 
tions themselves, but more because of the 
more — depreciation in secondhand 
values fairly “ young” cars that they 
have helped to cause, both private and 
business buyers have cut their buying of 
new cars sharply. In London, always the 
most volatile market and that in which most 
backlogs of orders had vanished by August, 
big dealers for one manufacturer report 
that sales have fallen by 70-75 per cent 
since July ; for another, that they are selling 
half as many cars as a year ago ; for yet 
another, that sales are only 25 “lcm 
down on July. Manufacturers, ever, 
report that the national picture is much 
better, with in one case a fall of only 20 per 
cent so far from the July level; clearly 
experience differs in different districts, 
mainly because backlogs of orders vanished 
at differing speeds. The London figures 
seem a truer indication of present demand. 

Dealers have recently hj puzzled to 
find that they are selling saakaan cars 
more easily than new ones, if they have cut 
their prices enough—that is, by more than 
20 per cent from the level of last spring. 
It seems that people who cannot afford the 
—_ needed to buy a new car on hire 
pur ) 


or who do not wish to face heavy _ 


depreciation, may be buying secondhand 
instead ; and the regular buyers of second- 
hand cars may be being tempted to change 
their 


that it is selling more cars than a year ago; 
so far there is no sign of the seasonal 

in prices that usually comes at the end of 
September. Stocks of used cars, which 
threatened to embarrass dealers during the 
winter, are now comfortably small ; 


- 


had roughly to halve its sports car produc- 
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The finest Scotch 
wherever you are! 


QUEEN ANNE 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 





Savers large and savers small— 
Abbey National serves them ali * 


We weicome investments of any sum from £1 to £5,000. 
The return is good ~ at present, 34% per annum 
with income tax paid by the Society. 
This represents £5.14.3 per cent when income tax 
is paid at the standard rate. 
Deposits in this Society are Trustee investments. 








Building Society 





ABBEY NATIONAL 


Abbey House Baker Street London NW1 Z 
ASSETS EXCEED £347,000,000 


Member of The Building Societies Association cvas 
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Your case must be clear to him 


~ 


‘This man of affairs is at home among the evenshanded 
complexities of English law. Training, temperament and 
tradition equip him for his work. The same endowments 
make him a member of a unique community, world-wide 
in membership and unmatched in importance to you. 

You'll find the members of this community in Britain 
and in Brazil, in Africa and in| Asia~—in all. the. nerve 
centres of the world. And you'll find that wherever they 
are, these men have two things in common. 

They’re on the same decisive level. They buy for their 
firms a their families and influence the buying of others. 
They can give your firm recognition, reputation, and a 
faster acceptance for your products and services. 


They read Lire Inrernarionar. It is their kind 
of magazine - internationally-minded, broad in concept, 
’ detailed in fact; exciting jto look at, stimulating to read. 
For Lire Inrernationat draws upon a treasurechouse 
of material from Fortune, the U.S. Lire and other 
Time Inc. publications. And in addition,! they find much 
new material written exclusively for Lire Ix ternaTionat. 
To promote your firm’s interests in the world market, 
reach the people who help direct it. Reach them regularly 
through Lire INrernaTionat. 

For more information write to the Advertising Director, 
Life International, Time & Life Building, 

New Bond Street, London W.1. 


Photographed at the 


INTERNATIONAL 


in the Strand, 


1960 


London 
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tion, to match the seasonal fall in demand 
and the reluctance of American dealers to 
hold stocks, and to reduce production of its 
larger saloons. There will be some cuts in 
overtime and a lower piece-work tempo ; 
but increased production of the smaller cars 
means that the full working week can be 
retained for all workers. Ford, according to 
its chairman, Sir Patrick’ Hennessy, has so 
far escaped short-time working “ by a hair's 
breadth,” but is cutting out most overtime 
working ; other makers have not escaped. 
Unless the present course of sales rapidly 
alters, short-time will eventually become 
general ; and redundancy seems inevitable 
as well. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Britain in Deficit 


ROVISIONAL estimates of the United 
Kingdom balance of payments for the 
second quarter of 1960 show a deficit on 


BUSINESS NOTES 


current account of {9 million compared 
with a surplus of £96 million in the second 
quartet of 1959. The deterioration occurred 
both in visible and invisible items. The 
balance on merc ise trade in the second 
quarter showed 4 deficit of £39 million, 
compared with a surplus of £16 million in 
the second quarter of 1959 and a surplus 
of £12 million in the first quatter of this 
year. Compared with the second quarter 
of 1959 exports showed an increase of £54 
million but imports were {109 million 
higher. The net income from invisibles was 
£96 million, or £42 million lower than the 
second quarter of 1959, while the net over- 
seas expenditure by the Government rose 
from £58 million to £66 million. 


Gold and convertible reserves rose by 
£40 million in the second quarter of 1960 
but over the same period overseas sterling 
holdings rose by {95 million. Those 
of countries in the nn area 
went up by {118 million, ing 
the first phase of the influx of hot money 
attracted here by relatively high interest 
rates. This movement will have gathered 


73 


further way in the third quarter of the 
in which av interest rates in 
were even hi than in the 
second quarter. The of long term 
capital transactions in the second quarter 
showed an outflow of {£91 million as com- 
pared with one of {228 million in the 
second quarter of 1959. But the latter = 
reflected the somewhat notional {232 
million subscription to the IMF and 
European Fund. Disregarding this item 
the true outflow of long-term capital from 
Britain in the second quarter of the 
was appreciably greater than it was twelve 
months previously, despite a considerable 
deterioration in the capacity to lend. 


DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 


Price Cuts For Recovery? 


ESALE price maintenance on refriger- 
ators is now breaking down quite 
widely. Following Kelvinator’s lead last 





Discounting Ahead 


OME low current yields on leading 
equities can be justified only on the 
assumption that profits and dividends in 
the coming months will be considerably 
higher than they were a year ago. A lead- 


FE 
Fo 
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gone into reverse. Similarly, a rise in share 

prices can get under way even though the 

percentage increase in dividend rates is still 
ing down. 

In the period covered by the charts, there 
have been virtually no reductions in divi- 
dend rates, as the margin of earnings has 
been substantial. Recently, however, cover 
for dividends has fallen: according to 
one of these charts, which is based on the 
— analysis of ts made by The 

conomist, the cover come down from 
iy Soak sumipeny decided ap. chewe 
1953, company Ss as 
by this analysis have risen slightly faster 
than the dividends declared by companies 
included in the Financial Times index but 


+40 -- 
Variation 
in dividends 
and earnings 
% 

+30 
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with 12 months eortier:— 
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Now it should become clear whether cuts 
aru 0 tales eieuthes way of benedag eden 
are @ ective way 
than leaving him to cut prices as much as 
eee a 
are some signs appliance sales 
in general are beginning to recover, now 
that the autumn buying season has begun ; 
but opinions in the trade differ about the 
extent of this recovery and whether it is 
any more than seasonal. If the public has 
cut its iture On new cars it might be 
to spend more on appliances, 
_ where the amounts that need be put down 
or paid out weekly are so much smaller. 
The ending of price maintenance on so 
many refrigerators is tegarded with sus- 
picion by many retailers and makers ; but 
-it could well clear the way for some 
recovery in trade. 


BRITISH EXPORTS 





| Sterling Area Helps 
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exports were low). Shipments 
_ America in June-August, at £37.8 million 
er nee OY 20 tes net come 
pared with a year ago, the United States 
market showing a decline of 29 per cent 
—with cars, the main item, dropping steeply 
by £3} million to £3.9 million a month— 
aes Canadian market a — of 
4 per cent. Shipments to Western 
Europe, despite the recent fall, were still 
a than a year ago, at {78.8 
a month; the Common Market 
countries took 10 per cent more and the 
per 
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per cent up on a year ago, thanks to sub- 
stantial increases to Ai ia and New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Malaya, Hongkong and 
Nigeria. 

BRITISH EXPORTS BY MAIN AREAS 


£ million per month: percentage change on corresponding 
period a year earlier shown in italics. 


Year Jan.—May, June—Aug. 

1959 . 1960 1960 
North America #@ +23 S2 +2 38 20 
Latin America 13 +2 4 411 14 414 
Western Europe 7% +10 oe +16 79 «+i! 
Russia & E. Europe S +33 7 +9 6 +3! 
non-sterling 24 an.c 7 +5 24 «4/3 
Total non-sterl. 166 +/2 fee +/4 2 + 3 
Sterling area m2 6-4 70 +8 ws +6 
All countries 277 +S we +i 2% 4 4 


Among the main commodity groups, 


’ engineering products, at £124} mullion a 


month ‘in June-August, showed an increase 
of 6 per cent over a year ago, half the 
rate of increase recorded in the first five 
months on a year earlier. Despite the sharp 
fall to the United States the total value of 
cars exported, at {17.1 million a month, 
was only {1 million (or 6 per cent) less 
than a year ago, thanks to bigger shipments 
elsewhere, particularly to’ sterling and 
Common Market countries (British manu- 
facturers ee to be building up stocks 
in some these countries). Exports of 
commercial vehicles\|and chassis generally 
continued to being one-quarter 
higher than a year ago. of non- 
i illion a month, 


but shipments ry 
dropped by 2 per cent to £17.8 million a 
month. 


WORLD MONEY 


Fund and\Bank 
[iat & baz of Washington this weet, 


reserves of West European countries rising 
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—at $24 billion are three times as large 
a Pi " Monetary 


though additional backing was afforded 
th standby facilities. 
has greatly increased the Fund’s avail- 
able resources, which now consist of $3 


which they would in future have to 
seek approval from the IMF for restrictions 
on their external payments. Germany and 
Italy are openly ready to move on this,and 
Britain, while not pressing, is willing. 

The World Bank meeting took place 
in the widely regretted absence of the Presi- 
dent, Mr Eugene Black, who is recovering 
from a recent operation. Mr. W.:A. B. Iliff, 
the vice-president, teported a total mem- 
bership of 68 countries, shortly to be in- 
creased by four more, including Nigeria, 
and a total of $5,000 million of loans in 53 
countries. Last year’s lending at $659 mil- 
lion was a little down but the total for the 
past three years equals that of the first ten 
years. Moreover, the World Bank now 
largely finances itself outside the United 
States through sales of bonds and parts of 
bank loans. “Ten years ago—even five 
years ago—we were still (said Mr Iliff) 
largely a dollar bank; today we are in 
every sense of the word an international 
bank.” During the year $864 million 
was added to reserves to total over half 
a billion dollars. The articles of the Inter- 
national Develo t Association—the 
“soft loan” affiliate—are now in force 
and IDA will soon be ready for operations. 
Its initial resources are very —people 
like Mr Desai would describe them as 
wholly insufficient—and it will doubtless be 

to augment its resources when it 
is run in. The International Finance Cor- 
poration shows thirteen new investments 
bringing the total to 33 with commitments 
doubled from $21 mnittion to $41 million. 
IFC’s articles of agreement were being 
amended on Thursday to allow it to hold 
equity stock—which is sensible. 


OIL IN NIGERIA 


Future Indefinite 


OTHING smoothes the of a newly 
independent nation money: and 
historically there are few things for making 
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SHIP 





Boving design 
and finish 


A ensure 
, | ENDURING 
| EFFICIENCY 


: This solid cast stainiess steel 
LEITH, Scotland's Eastern SEA WAY runner for Scotiand is an example 


to the World, has the equipment of the high quality of finish to very 


and the men to ee | fine limits which is a feature of 
more ten all Te y> Boving turbinerunnersofalltypes. 





Constant research into design and 
production methods, backed by 
the latest advances in technology, 
maintain Boving Quality at the 
highest standard. High quality 
finish ensures high efficiency, 
increases reliability, and reduces 
costly outages. 


oviIn 


4 CO LIMITED 





LEITH haa the seaward AND 
LANDWARD transport facilities to 
handle YOUR traffic, and offers 
scope for NEW industries: 

Write for facts and figures to:- 





J 


VILLIERS HOUSE 41-47 STRAND LONDON wWC2 
pees 
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Popularity does not rule out excellence. There are Westerns 
that would have pleased Euripides. But excellence is 





not necessarily popular: price may sometimes seem an obstacle, 
Player's No. 3 Virginia cost 4s. 6d. for 20, five pence more 


People who can, Sema ion 
buy Player’s N 0,3- 
by the hundred 
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money like an oi] industry. The develop- 
ment of Nigeria’s oil industry indeed 
promises' a considerable potential to an 
economy now based on cocoa, vegetable oils 
and oilseeds, and tin. To date, however, 
the search for oil in Nigeria has been 
difficult and expensive; and prospects 
for the future seem something less than 
sensational. In 1956—19 years after initial 
surveys | il was discovered at 
Oloibiri, in the Eastern Region, by a joint 
subsidiary of Royal Dutch-Shell and British 
Petroleum. Since that time there have been 
further discoveries in both the Eastern and 
Western Regions, and production rose dur- 
ing 1959 to a total of about 800,000 tons. 
Construction of an {£860,000 tanker ter- 
minal = Port el and of a new 
12-inch pipeline to su it, are now 
wiht Wap «ind tale ex Wi gregnes te 
tween Shell-BP and the Nigerian govern- 
ment concerning the building of a refinery 
to supply the country’s internal needs. The 
refinery, if built, will be managed by BP ; 
Shell is in charge of production and both 
companies have independent marketing 
organisations. 

This infant industry had a difficult—and 
expensive—delivery: by the end of last 
year Shell-BP of Nigeria had spent a total 
of £61 million. The company states that 
“drilling has gone on in some of the 
worst terrain in the world for the 
ee oilman” (even worse than 

'apua ?) and survey work was recently 
begun offshore, where costs are usually 
even higher. 

In June an unsuccessful 14,020-foot well 
was drilled from one of the two floating 

being used in the swamps around the 
mouth of the Ramos River ; each of these 
barges cost more than {14 — ae 
Transport poses a considerable em in 
these swamps and jungles, and Shell: BP 


i 


w last year, Shell-BP 
paid £219,000 in royalties to the federal 
t. on a 50-50 


sulphur-free ; as the country’s economy 
develops, so the refinery should become 
better bet i i 


I 
5 
4b 
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ity and 
South Africa—many find political, as 
well as economic, reasons for buying oil 
elsewhere 
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BIDS AND DEALS 


Banks and Paper 


N addition to the important news about 
English Electric and General Electric, 
two other bids were announced this week : 


1. After nine months of negotiations the 
directors of the Bank of London and South 
America and Balfour, Williamson & Com- 
pany, an old established merchanting and 
merchant banking firm with interests in 
California, Chile, Peru, Colombia and 
Ecuador as well as ‘Canada, have announced 
that the companies are to merge. Share- 
holders will receive full details in the near 
future of the share exchange, involving 
about 1} million of the BOLSA shares, 
which imputes a purchase price of around 
£34 million. 

Balfour, Williamson was formed in 
Liverpool over a century ago and has since 
grown into a company with 3,000 em- 
ployees at home and abroad and a capital 
of £14 million. Its purchase presents 
BOLSA with the opportunity of developing 
a banking and merchanting service along 
the Pacific coast of North and South 
America. For Balfour, Williamson, a family 
business, the merger will help to ease some 
of the problems associated with death 
duties, 

Tootal, which has extended its interests 
into plastics and glass fibre fabrics in the 
last few years, has now acquired the paper 
making group of Yates Duxbury and Sons 
for £1,646,340, provided from Tootal’s 
cash resources. The Tootal directors in a 


circular to shareholders say that its research’ 


department has from time to time been 
concerned in investigating chemical finish- 
ing treatments for paper and that with this 
background knowledge combined with 
current research in allied fields, the com- 
pany will be able to play a significant part 
in developing this business and strengthen- 
ing its place in the paper industry. On the 
basis of recent figures the inclusion of the 
profits of Yates Duxbury should add a sub- 
stantial amount to Tootal’s earnings. 


FUSION 


Back to the 
Drawing Board 


experiments : 
doubled to about £3 million, and 
the fact had to be faced that the bill might 


the research effort at Harwell, or 200 
qualified scientists and their small army of 


id- 1960s. 
ee ae eee ee en eee 
enough to justify building an i 
i wa the scale ontahich SCS s 
conceived for another one to years 
Such machines are going to be needed i 
time, but their time has not yet come. 
AEA was fortunate in being able to 
its incubus before work on it had gone very 
far (although Harwell now has £500,000 
worth of condensers for which to a use). 
Other laboratories in the United States have 


B 
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te 


worthwhile experiments to do on multi- 
million dollar machines that are quite 
incapable of working in the way that they 
were meant to work. Science may be pure 
but it is never simple. : 


COMMODITIES 


Cloud in the West 


OMMODITIES continue to move in a 


we Wedl tan Srantt aaa creep 
rise. 
highte, end jene and cohen thei Supa 
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sion 
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next few months. A year ago few 
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> it is 


As last 
ona: 


chemicals acco 
are of planned new inves 


to invest 
a substantial 
i te 
ber of the schemes 
are scheduled for com- 


several major 
beyond the end of this 


foreign _ plants were 
; ' year ; 
announced this year 


The bulk of this business is the acceptance 


planned 


RITISH chemical manufacturers 


to be planning 


more in new plant and 
ago. 
week 
new and 
need by 
may be in the neighbourhood of {190-200 


million. This is probably 
schemes are to be announced 


increase over a year ago 
pletion between 1962 and 1964. 


change brokers, there are now at least two known that 
large s 


year, 


B 
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t 
Germany and 


Among foreign ex- 


specialise in it and devote a great 
r activities to 
lenders and borrowers of these 
preg" suai tow wap wean bear 
them coming from banks and commercial 
firms on the Continent. 


at least one dealer engaged full time on 


this type of business. 
currencies in touch with one anothe 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


£1,950 
£30 million which the 
utmost 


Exchequer 


last week pro” = Demand for Euro-Dollars 
the 
and advis- 


“an initial act of assistance ” for 


with India’s own estimate 
shortfall for her 
order of 
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Its 
a tissue 
world 


The tissue is becoming almost as universal 
as the sneeze. To make tissues in Britain 
Bowaters joined with Scott Paper Company 
of Pennsylvania to form Bowater-Scott. In 
Belgium /es mouchoirs en papier are now : . foe P ae 
being made for the Common cold Market by . er” i f : “ Sas 
Bowater-Scott Continental. And in italy ; 
Burgo-Bowater-Scott provide fazzo/etti tor 
both signore and signori 


In Australia something new. Bowater-Scott 
Australia are now completing, near Melbourne, i 
that continent's first completely integrated : 
tissue mill. (Pulp goes in and boxed tissues 
i come out.) 





Bowaters, now enjoying the fruits of past 
planning, are planting the seed for future 
development .... in many parts of the world. 


. « 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

The first comple‘ely integrated tissue mil! to be built in that continent. 

A Bowater -Scott investment in progress 
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Bowaters ...investing in progress 


IN AUSTRALIA AND IN FRANCE BELGIUM ITALY: GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


NEW ZEALAND SOUTH AZFRICA - IRELAND NORWAY - SWEDEN 
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For the Ladies... 
Time and Date at a Glance - Automatically 


The Eterna-Matic «Dato» calendar watch, in a smartly 
designed model that is both practical and feminine, 
now keeps the ladies on time and up-to-date. The date 
is automatically advanced at midnight and 

the Eterna-Matic movement keeps the time always 
precisely correct. Its selfwinding device is scien- 

tifically the most advanced. The rotor type: oscillating 
weight swings freely on a precision ballbearing 

and winds the mainspring at the slightest movement 
of the wrist, keeping the watch continuously wound. 


1 


ce = 
a 071BT-1422, Eterna-Matic 07VT-1441, Eterna-Matle 
«Dato» selfwinding; waterproof, «Dato» for ladies, selfwinding, 
with concealed crown, 18 ct. waterproof, 18 ct. gold, Eterna: Matic is the world’s first automatic watch with 

i gold £109.—.— £87,—.-—- a ballbearing activated rotor, smaller than the head of a match, 

} Rolled Gold cap £53.5.— rotating on bearings less than 26/1000 inch in diameter. 

Rolled Gold top £45§.10.— Rolled Gold top £46.10.~ 30000 of these bearings barely fill a thimble and they are 

Stainless steel £37.15.— Stainless steel £40.15.—~ 80 light that they float on water, 
4 { ‘ 
{ Those who know automatics ask for ETERNA-MATIG SALES AND SERVICE IN 132 COUNTRIES 


-~ETERNA::MATIE 


IMPORTER AND GENERAL-DISTRIBUTOR: ETERNA PRECISION WATCHES (U.K) LTD., CLEMENTS HOUSE, 14-18, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON E.C.2 
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It would be incorrect to infer from this 


industry has sudden! 
optimistic about its Geuse prospects (since 
suture toot ca ee cee les 
matter how much it is spending). 
proc in farlar ae key wo ba 
ena time in planning stage. 
and it seems likely that easier credit con- 
ditions during the past year have had as 
much to do with the ap t increase in 
tons Sp as have man aor hie expecta- 
tions. Spending on chemica t tends 
to be a good deal more stable than other 
clements in the economy. 
This rash of new projects has had reper- 
cussions on the chemical plant industry, 
and it is reported that delivery delays are 
increasing for several i ei Stainless steel 
in seems to be eee 
in some cases deliveries are now 
at a rate of about two weeks 
There would seem to be no 


in Britain at the moment, for aeans ; 
but such items Se motors, gearboxes 
and oil seals ate becoming increasingly 
hard to- get. ag British annie com- 

panies, especiall ers of petrochemicals, 
seem to be tome a preference for 
American contractors, who are still the 
technological leaders in this field. 
many British companies — 
Albright and Wilson, Associated Chemical, 
Distillers, ICI, Esso, Laporte Industries 
and Monsanto—continue to be largely 
responsible for their own design, engincer- 
ing and even construction work. 


COFFEE 


Keeping Prices Up 


O* October 1st the international coffee 

agreement enters its second year. Its 

limited aims have succeeded so far. Restric- 

tion of exports has maintained world prices 

coffee sold by its Latin American 
in 


Shee Ria HEL? 
eee 
ey 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


Congo, a major African producer, was not 
represented at the meeting in Washington 
last week. 

Control of exports will generally 
the same basis as before. Countries can 
opt cither for the original or revised quotas 
they had in 19 $9-60 or, or, if their exportable 

production is 2 million bags of 
132 lb (this lier to all of them except 
Brazil, the largest producer and Colombia, 
the second est), a quota equivalent to 
88 per cent of their exportable production as 
estimated by the United States ee 
of Agriculture next March. Most African 
territories have obtained rather better 
terms ; the total East African quota is about 
94 per cent of its exportable production, 
currently put at 3,145,000 bags, so they will 
hold back 200,000 bags. The African pro- 
ducers are now seeking to ohn an asso- 
ciation of their own, to bring more stability 


i 
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again this 
the cost of a further increase in 
US Department of Agriculture’s 
mate for 1960-61 puts world ex 
production at about 58 million bags, ten 
per cent below last season's record ; the 
main reduction is in the Brazilian crop, 
ee ne ee 
But the 
at the end 
Saaics 
nearly half as 
Se ee ee eee ing 45 
Effective measures to 

production more into lite with demand are. 
unconscionably long in coming. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


In keeping with their earlier statement 
the directors of “ Shell’ Transport and 
Trading have reduced the disparity between 
the interim and final ordinary dividends by 
declaring a tax free interim of 10 cent, 
against § per cent. The total tax free pay- 
ment for 1959 was 23] per cent. 


* 


Tenders were invited this week for the 
construction of foundations, sub-structure, 
and access roads for the Severn Bridge. 
The whole scheme, including a bridge 
across the Wye, is expected to cost about 
£16 million, to be repaid from toll charges 
that have yet to be worked out. It is hoped 
to complete the project by 1965-66. 


* 


Nine British industrialists, led by Mr 


The President of the Board of Trade has 
formally referred the question of the solus 
sites system of petrol sales to the Mono- 
polies Commission for investigation and 
report. It is expected that the Commis- 
sion’s investigation will take at least a year. 


* 


A new {£4 million cement works is being 
erected by the West Africam Portland 
Cement at Ewekoro, 40 miles north of 
Lagos. Production is cies to begin 
early _ month at the rate of 200,000 tons 
a year. The partners in this scheme are the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 


come from the Develop- 
ment Finance the remaining 
£100,000 from the Investment of 
Nigeria. The loan is to be used to develop 
plantations provitice in 
Eastern Nigeria on which {1 million has 
already been spent; production 
is expected to start in 1963. 





Suez Finance EM! 

Reardon Smith Associated-Rediffusion 

Scribbans-K City Centre Properties 
emp 

Homfray Tyne Tees Television 

Lesney British Sidac 

Hall Trust 

Triumph Trust Wood 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, and security indices on 
pages 88 
ay tee STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 87 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


ee en re core a or 
public finance on page 90 
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WM. CORY & SON, LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE F. A. LEATHERS’ 
STATEMENT 


The F. A. Leathers, the Chair- 
man of Company, presided on September 
22nd at the Sixty-fourth Annual General Mect- 
ing of Wm. Cory & Son, Limited, held at Cory 
Buildings, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 

The following is an extract from his statement 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


Since 1950 your Company has disposed of its 
colliery interests in South Africa: increased its 
oil bunkering business ; engaged in the distri- 
bution of petroleum products in the South and 
East of England for Shell-Mex and BP, and 
built new ships capable of coastal and deep sea 
trading. In conjunction with the British Iron 
& Steel Corporation, Limited, it has entered 
into the carriage by sea of iron ore. It has 
buile three medium-sized tankers ; purchased a 
fleet of coastal tankers ; acquired, and subse- 
quently joined together in one group, three 
businesses engaged in warehousing and coal 

Thames ; extended its interests 


sea-dredged sand and ballast business on the 
South Coast. 


Over the past ten years these decisions have 
led to an important change in the distribution 
of the Group's earning power. For example. 
in terms of pre-tax profits the proportion con- 
tributed by the sale of coal and services ancillary 
to it fell sharply, while over the period that of 
lighterage of oil and general goods at United 
Kingdom ports rose substantially by reason of 
our increased investment in this field. Foreign 
business has dwindled, but warehousing, cold 
storage, shipping and forwarding, in which we 
were not engaged in 1950, now make a valuable 

T turn now to the last twelve months’ trading. 


The coal servicing departments made an excel- 
lent recovery during the fourth quarter of the 
financial year after a long period of reduced 
demand for coal generally. 

The continued recession in shipping has had 
its effects on our oil-bunkering section, although 
its revenue has not greatly diminished, 

Operating costs of the first two tankers have 
been covered with some contribution towards 
depreciation. The third tanker has been 
chartered on long-term to the Admiralry. 

The colliers have been carrying coal coastwise. 
We have avoided having to lay up more than 
two by continuing to charter for trading in the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic. 

Two new coasting tankers have been trading 
satisfactorily. An order has been placed for 
another. 

The remaining specially designed tugs for 
Milford Haven have been put into service. 

Cory Associated Wharves is in operation. 
Under its control is the forwarding and clearing 
business of Robertson, Buckley & Co. 

Cory Sand & Ballast Company had a particu- 
larly good vear. 


ere ee 


We have increased our distribution of 
domestic fuel oil, and in the Channel Islands 
have improved our position materially. 

In Southern Africa and South America we 
have had a satisfactory year. 

The report was adopted. 


waned 
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THE HEPWORTH IRON 
COMPANY LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The Sixty-third annual general meeting of The 
Hepworth Iron Company Limited was held on 
September 28th at Hazlehead, near Sheffield. 
Mr J. F. Booth (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
Stazement : 


The group has enjoved a good year of trading 
During the course of the year increased activity 


-in the building and electrical industries led to 


am increase in the demand for pipes so thar the 
trading results of the group for the year show 
a recovery from those of the previous year which 
wetfe affected by the recent recession in the 
industry. 


The accounts of the group reflect for the first 
time the acquisition of the businesses of four 
additional pipe manufacturers now carried on by 
Standard (Buckley) Limited, Sneyd Pipeworks. 
Limited, Herbert Heaton (Clayware) Ltd. and 
the Albion Clay Co. Limited. All these have 
fitted in well with our own businesses. 


ie, Bee PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


The substantial, increase in the amount of the 
fixed assets of the group is due only in part to 
the acquisition of these subsidiaries. In addi- 
tion almost £250,000 has been expended within 
the group on improvements and extensions to 
productive capacity. At the same time consider- 
able expenditure of time and money has and is 
being devoted to research on the improvement 
of products so that a more efficient and cheaper 
product can be made available to users. | 

Our present policy is to remain as specialists 
in the production of pipes and allied products 
and fo concentrate our efforts on obtaining maxi- 
mum production at the most economical costs 
possible 


. 


SCRIP ISSUE 


Your Board of Directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 7} per cent for the year ended March 
31, 1960, ie., 1 per cent more than that fore- 
cast at the time the Company was made public. 


As then indicated, expenditure on the improve- ° 


ment of production facilities would require a 
substantial proportion of the profits to be 
retained, The profits retained this year have 
been permanently invested in the business in 
the form of new plant and equipment and the 
Directors propose to give recognition to this by 
the capitalisation of reserves amounting to 
£150,000 to be applied in the issue of shares to 
the members at rate of one new share fot 
every four shares held. 


The report and accounts were adopted and at 
a subsequent extraordinary general meeting reso- 
lutions increasing the capital of the Company to 
£750,000 by the creation of an additional 600,000 
Ss. Ordinary Shares and giving effect to the one- 
for-four scrip issue were approved. 
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R. G. SHAW & COMPANY 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
R. G. Shaw & Company Limited will be held 
on October 18th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the chairman and managing 
director Sir Harry Townend: 


The Group profits before taxation amounted 
to £342,543 as compared with £208,157 for the 
previous year. After deducting taxation there 
remains £167,492 as compared with £112,241 
for last year. Your Board is recommending a 
final dividend of 12) per cent (making 20 per 
cent for the year). 

In April this year your Company acquired, in 
exchange for the issue of 44,000 shares of {1 
each, 88,000 shares of £1 each in Thames Rice 
Milling Company Limited. In) consequence 
Thames Rice Milling Company Limited became 
a wholly owned Subsidiary of your Company. 
The income fromm Trade Investments substan- 
tially increased during the year under review 
as also did our income from Rubber interests 
consequent upon the acquisition of the Oriental 
Estates Agency Limited. I think Members will 
agree that the maintenance of the dividend at 
20 per cent on the Capital as increased by the 
Capitalisation issue of two shares for five and 
the issue for the acquisition of Thames\is very 
satisfactory. 


Certain Trade Investments were sold during 
the yeat at a substantial profit and the proceeds 
together with the proceeds of the sale of part 
of our Government Securities were re-invested 
to strengthen our shareholdings in various Tea 
and Rubber Plantation Companies. 

From the Group point of view the current 
financial year has opened satisfactorily in all 


sections of our business. ‘ 


BRAITHWAITE & CO. 
ENGINEERS LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Thirty-ninth Annuaé General Meeting of 
Shareholders of Braithwaite & Co. Engineers 
Limited was held on September 22nd at 
Dorland House, 14/16 Regent Street, London, 
SW1l. Mr J.\ Harvey Humphryes, AssocICE, 
MlIStructE, the Chairman, presided. Copies of 
his statement had previously been circulated to 
the Shareholders with the annual Report and 
Accounts. 


The profit on trading of the Group before 
taxation was £49,006. After charging taxation 
for the year and after crediting £16,300 in 
respect of adjustments relating to previous years 
the resulting net profit was £45,706. 


Resolutions were unanimously passed for the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts, the con- 
firmation of preference dividend already paid 
in respect of the year ended March, 31, 1960, 
the payment of a final dividend of 4 per cent, 
less tax, making a total of 8 per cent, less tax, 
for the year on the Ordinary Shares and a capital 
distribution of 2 per cent on the Ordinary Shares 
out of the surplus arising on the sale of shares 
in Braithwaite & Co. (India) Limited. 

Mr R. J. Newman Taylor, the Director 
retiring by rotation, was re-clected, 

The Directors were authorised to agree the 
remuneration of the Auditors, Messrs Whitehill! 
Marsh Jackson & Co., and the proceedings 
terminated with votes of thanks to the Chair- 
man, Directors, staff and workpeople. 


cnmeare Sour am 
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REX TRUEFORM 
CLOTHING COMPANY 


OPERATIONS AT SUBSTANTIALLY 
HIGHER LEVEL 


MR BERNARD J. SHUB’S STATEMENT 


t 
The Twenty-third Annual General Meeting 
of Shareholders of Rex Trueform Clothing Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on September 29th at 
Rex Buildings, Victoria Road, Salt River, Cape. 


The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr Bernard J. Shub, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1960 : 


The Company’s operations for the year under 
review were at a level substantially higher than 
in previous years. Improved results are, there- 
fore, again reflected in the financial accounts. 


The Group's trading profit of £263,343 repre- 
sents an increase of more than 25 per cent over 
the previous year. The Directors propose an 
increase in the dividend on the Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary shares and have recommended a 
dividend at the rate of 12} per cent for the 
year, as compared with 10 per cent declared for 
the previous year. The balance of profit un- 
appropriated and carried forward is £183,129. 

Forward bookings for the Group's products 
are running at a higher level compared with 
ithis time last year : 


* QUALITY FIRST AND FOREMOST” 


Despite our increased production in the face 
of growing demand, and notwithstanding our 
constant desire to offer reasonable delivery dates, 
it has been our purpose not merely to maintain, 
but to improve upon our standard of quality 
and at all times to continue to adhere to our 
established policy of “ quality first and foremost.” 


In: particular, the demand for the “ Balance 
Line * model reflects its ever growing popularity. 
The recent and unique development of our 
Superknit jackets has also been recognised inter- 
nationally and was acclaimed at the Rome Con- 
vention of the International Association of 
Clothing Designers last month. This achieve- 
ment has been rewarded by a further upsurge 
of demand for our Superknit and Balance Line 
ranges. 

™» increase in stocks over the previous year 
is in'relation to the substantially higher level 
of turnover. Of the total stocks reflected in the 
Balance Sheet an amount of £109,855 repre- 
sents raw materials in transit. The Management 
has been fortunate in anticipating the lengthen- 
ing supply position which is now being experi- 
enced throughout the world in respect of certain 
types of specialised raw materials of which the 


‘Company uses very large quantities. 


With the full realisation that our Country is 
faced by many problems unsolved as yet, and 
bearing in mind that more than 10 per cent of 
our turnover represents exports to African terri- 
tories and countries overseas, it is felt that there 
is no justification for a departure from a cautious 
outlook for the furure, despite the very satisfac- 
téry position of our forward bookings. 


FINANCIAL POSITION FURTHER 
CONSOLIDATED 


It is,’ therefore, considered prudent to con- 
solidate further the Company’s financial position 
until such time as it is possible, to plan for the 
long term with a greater degree of certainty. 


) 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Consequently, the Directors recommend a divi- 
dend consistent with the increased profits which 
have been earned, but no more than that. The 
Group’s Revenue Reserves, after giving effect to 
the recommended appropriations this year, now 
amount to £444,729, 


The advances which are constantly bong 
made in clothing technology are such that a con- 
tinuous programme of introducing new plant 
and equipment of the latest types is essential. 
Bearing this in mind, it has always been the 
policy of the Company to achieve the position 
where plant, vehicles and equipment stand in 
the books of account at a nominal value. It 
will be noted that these items are now reflected 
in the Balance Sheet at £31,601 in relation to 
the original cost of £297,851. In addition to 
this, and pursuant to the abovementioned policy, 
it is proposed to transfer to a Plant, Vehicles 
and Equipment Replacement Reserve a sum 
which equates in effect the depreciated value of 
these items under Fixed Assets. 


TRIBUTES AND THANKS 
I should like to place on record our thanks 


AVANA ASSOCIATED 
BAKERIES LIMITED 


(And Subsidiary Companies) 
RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The twelfth annual general meeting of Avana 
Associated Bakeries Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 23rd at Rogerstone, Nr. Newport, Mon., 
Mr I. R. Rees (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is an- extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The year under review has proved to be very 
successful for our trading in spite of the in 
creased prices which we have had to pay for our 
raw materials, particularly Butter and Fruit, and 
your Company has achieved the best result in its 
history. Your Company has made steady pro- 
gress since your Board embarked upon their 
expansion programme in 1954. In 1955-56, the 
first year after this decision was made, your 
Group profits subject to Taxation were £52,488 
and these have risen steadily each year since, 
until during this year they amounted to 
£168,356, which means that they have been 
trebled over the short period of five years. 


The demand for your Company's products 
increased during the year under review and the 


PRANG BESAR RUBBER 
ESTATE 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The Annual General Meeting of Prang Besar 
Rubber Estate Limited will be held on October 
18th in London. . 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr R. O. Jenkins, 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1960: 


It is with pleasure that I report the continued 
progress of your Company. In November, 1959, 
bids were invited for Galloway estate, a good 
property and literally the last of interest to us 
in our nei hood not connected with the 
H. & C. group. We submitted an offer which 
was accepted and, having secured Galloway, it 
was inevitable that we should try to negotiate 
with the Hoscote Company over its Bukit 
Damar property, sandwiched between Prang 
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to all our stockists, who have played such an 
important part in the successful marketing of 
our products, It is only with their support, 
their constructive criticism, and their co- 
operation, that we are best able to achieve 
advances in design, manufacture, service and 
promotion. 

A special tribute is due to our suppliers in 
many parts of the world, whose exclusive and 
specialised materials have been confined to us, 
and whose co-operation has contributed a great 
dea] to our effective buying and trading. 


During the year Messrs L. Burstein and W. J. 
Reid were appointed as additional directors, and 
my colleagues and I welcome their joiming the 
Board. Mr Burstein is in charge of our Natal 
sales organisation, and has been with the Com- 
pany almost from its inception. Mr Reid is the 
General Manager of the parent company, Afri- 
can & Overseas Enterprises Limited. 


Fically, I should like to express my sincere 

appreciation of the excellent efforts of all mem- 
bers of the staff, and the valued assistance and 
support I have had at all times from my fellow 
directors and senior executives. 
Group turnover considerably exceeded £3 mil- 
lion. You probably already know that we 
have been exporting our products to the USA 
for a number of years. I feel that we are 
capable of making a considerable expansion in 
the export field and this year we are extending 
our activities 10 Canada, Malaya, France and 
other European countries, 


Your Board's policy of quality at a fair price 
has been pursued throughout the year under 
review, not only on the cake side of the business 
but also at your Ledbury factory which, once 
again, has made a substantial contribution to 
the Group profits for the year. 


Your Board has recommended a Final Divi- 
dend of 25 per cent less Tax on the new Ordin- 
ary Share Capital of the Company, making 40 
per cent for the period, an increase of 5 per 
cent over’ last year. 

Whilst it is too early to anticipate any results 
for the current year the profits carned to date 
are better than for the corresponding period of 
the year under review and subject to no unfore- 
seen circumstances arising, your Group should 
continue to make good progress, 


An Extraordinary General Meeting was held 
on August 31st for the purpose of splitting the 
2s. Ordinary Shares into units of Is. each, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Besar and Galloway. A deal satisfactory to both 
companies was arranged on the basis of Bukit 
Damar plus £48,000 cash being exchanged for 
Taipin. We applied for 1,000 acres of State 
land bordering on Bukit Prang, but Government 
agreed to alienate 300 acres only. One object 
in applying for 1,000 acres was to ensure room 
enough to take care of the complexities inherent 
in our experimental work. Consolidation of all 
our planting interests, other than the Perak 
gardens which are separately administered, in 
a unit of over 6,000 acres, situated in one of the 
most highly economic parts of the Federation, - 
will bring important advantages. 

The profits before tax came out at £211,558, 
which was a record. After Malayan and UK tax 
of £89,088 the net profit is £122,470, against 
£60,806 previously. From the balance available 
we have transferred £60,500 to Capital General 
Reserve and £892 to Replacement of Planted 
Areas Reserve and propose a final dividend of 
40 per cent, less tax, making 50 per cent for the 
year. 





ANGLO-CEYLON 
& GENERAL ESTATES 


IMPROVED OVER-ALL RESULTS 


tL 
Hi 
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between Mauritius and Ceylon, they are for the 
past year: Mauritius 78.7 per cent and Ceylon 
21.3 per cent. I would here emphasise that the 
accounts we are now considering are those for 
the year ended March 31, 1960, and, although 
the severe cyclones in Mauritius occurred before 
that date, the damage caused is not reflected 
revenue-wise in the accounts now presented. 


CEYLON 


In Ceylon the General Election in July, 1960, 
resulted in the election of the Sri Lanka Freedom 


APPOINTMENTS 


GOVERNMENT OF WESTERN NIGERIA 
VACANCY FOR_ SENIOR AGRICULTURAL 


eouunen commissioner for 
hp ay N Se Sortand Street, 
w. euies forther Particulars may 


€losing date : oca sim, 1960. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


MAURITIUS RECORD SUGAR CROP 


In Mauritius the 1959 sugar crop was an all 
time record for the Island and amounted to 
almost 580,000 tons. The company’s outturn, 
including Mon Tresor and Mon Desert Ltd., 
totalled 70,900 tons, which was also a record. 

The net price realised for both free sugar and 
that sold under the Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 
ment was approximately £34 10s. per ton as 


against £34 2s, 6d. in the previous year. The ©: 


Agreement itself at present runs until December 
31, 1967, and the annual negotiations will take 
place in November when, amongst other matters, 
the price for the negotiated price quota for the 
1961 calendar year will be fixed. 

During the year more new machinery was 
installed in our factories in continuance of our 
policy of keeping abreast of modern methods and 
in an effort to improve our efficiency and pro- 
duction still further. 

As regards the prospects for the current year 
in respect of Mauritius, you will appreciate it is 
indeed difficult to arrive at any accurate forecast 
of net earnings at this stage. It certainly looks 
as though at least 60 per cent of the crop of the 
Island as a whole has been lost, ‘although the 
losses sustained by individual estates may be 
either more or less than 60 per cent. It is a 
fact, however, that crop receipts will be made 
up by payments from the Mauritius Cyclone and 
Drought Fund, 


As regards Ceylon, in my published Report I 
told you that at the time of publication. the prices 
being realised for our teas were not satisfactory 
and profitable working of our estates depended 
on improvement in prices later in the year. I 
am glad to tell you that since I made that state- 
ment prices have improved considerably, and you 
may take it that our figure§ to date are about the 
same as those for the same period last year. 
How prices will continue to move I, of course, 
cannot say, but there is one good feature, which 
is that there is at present an indication of a 
larger outturn of tea this year than last. 


The report and accounts were adopted. — 
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KEITH, PROWSE 
& COMPANY LTD. 


RECORD EXPANSION AND PROFITS 


Mr Peter Cadbury, Chairman and Managing 
Director of Keith, Prowse & Company Ltd., at 


a record profit and trading figures for the 12 
months ended March 31, 1960. He also 
announced a Group net profit before tax and 
exceptional expenditure of £91,779 (£45,519) 
and a net profit applicable to Keith, Prowse, 
ie., after deducting those re and minority 
interests, of £33,249 (£13,578). |The sales turn- 
over for the year amounted to £4,300,000, which 
included Ticket Sales of over £2 million. 

Mr Cadbury said that during the year the 
syndicate he had formed was successful in 
acquiring the Licence as Independent Television 
Programme Contractors for the South West, and 
that Keith, Prowse had an investment of £15,000 
or about 7} per cent of the Ordinary Capital of 
the Company, Westward Television Ltd. Its 
London offices would be accommodated in the 
Keith, Prowse premises in Borid Street. During 
the year the Group had acquired the Share 
Capital of Theatre Tickets and Messengers, Ash- 
ton & Mitchell and its subsidiaries, Which 
brought nearly 70 per cent of all ticket agency 
business under the control of Keith, Prowse, 

There were now eleven Companies in the 
Keith, Prowse Group with assets amounting to 
over £1} million. 

The Future. Mr Cadbury said the future had 
never looked better, with the fortunes of the 
Company spread over nearly every facet of the 
entertainment world, including) theatre tickets, 
gramophone records, radio and _ television, 
musical instruments, travel and finally commer- 
cial television. He emphasised, however, that 
the first loyalty of the Company must always be 
to the living theatre, which he considered to 
have enjoyed a vintage year and showed every 
sign of being better still during the current year, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


aa. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Aovticetions are busted for the post of Lecturer in Statistics. 
ale £1: O80 2 450 £1,400 3 475 — E1ASO = Be 


Xpotications 


MEDIA PLANNER 


needs an assistant: statistically sound. graduate. 
media and/or research experienced. 


Write or Phone 


LBERT INGRAM. 
Mc ANN-ERIC SON ean tee SOTED. 
McC ANN-ERIC “sor USE 
NEW Perron iA NES TC 
FLEet 6543 


—_—— ——— 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
Research School of Pacific Studies 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN GEOGRAPHY 


plications are invited for' two Research Fellowships tn 
y. Applications would be welome 

in the following ficlds ; 

aphy (including plant 


conomic 

of the Department in 1961 will comprise : 
K, © (Political, Social, Historical 
Geography), Mr. J. N. Jennings (Geomorphology. especially 

coastal and bmestone gcomorphc Dr. H 

{Social Geography. especially tropical studies), Dr. D. Walker 
Biogeography. cspevially Malaysia and Melancsia) The 
Melanesia. has strong interests bpth in Australia and 


range is £A1,437-£2.152. with increments of 
tial salary on expericnce 
els for three years 


sentor st 
oO. 


tculars are available from the Secret 
tion of Univereisies of the British Commonwcalth, 
London, W.C.1 


. close, ‘im Australia and 


. Associa- 
Gordon 


London, on 


C. Brookfield, 


NATIONAL ARRAS Oe ee COUNCIL 
Applicat lor 2 ment of a well- 


allowance and superannuation scheme. Applicat 
Getails from the Education Secretary, National Marriage 
Guidance Council, 58 Queen Anne Street, London, W ete 


ECONOMICS GRADUATE 


\youutred by Industrial Advertising Agency. 


This is an interesting, varied research job in « 
front rank industrial advertising agency. Main 
requirements are a passion for digging out industrial 
facts; and an ability to present his findings in @ clear. 
logical manner. His work will be integrated in 
comprehensive marketing and campaign plans for 
some of Britain's leading industrial Advertisers. 


Generous pension and life assurance schemes. Five- 
day week pleasant offices and, we hope, picasant 
colleagucs. 


Box 1386 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE EDUCATION — 
COMMITTEE 


SLOUGH a OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
Prine R. Edgar, MSc... M.A 


Applications arc a for the post ot Lecturer > 
Communications in the Department of Management, Commerc 
and General Education. 
oe. a ae well qualified ond have L ex 
mations for Manageme ports, 
Fectedeal writina Enective wate soe © ee EMficicncy. 
nme Ww Technical Scale, 
tc. €1, 70 x ‘Gs. to £1.550, 
Application forms and further Geist may be obtained 
from te en College CA. — Education, William 
5 whom completed ms should be returned 
within fouttecn “Sen of the amma ot the oar, 


appotnuments otner c'aseineu 
advertisements see pages 94 and 95 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Solomon for Suez 


ao decision by the Inland Revenue to 
tax compensation received by British 
residents from the nationalisation of the 
Suez Canal, whether in form of cash or 
shares in the subsidiary company, SIM, was 
strongly and rightly criticised when the first 
distributions of {5.6 million and {4.1 
million each were made. It was left to the 
Suez Finance Company to devise a method 
of compensation which, allowing for the 
differences in the tax laws, was reasonably 
equitable to French and British shareholders 
alike. With the third distribution of 
£7,150,060 this attempt has been .uade and 
it could establish a precedent for the three 
remaining distributions of {4.1 million each. 
This time the distribution has been split 
into two parts. The first, amounting to 
NF 51.80 per share, is payable in cash and is 
taxable in the hands of British shareholders 
though not in the hands of French ones. 
The second, amounting to NF 40 per share, 
is payable either in cash or as an option to 
a one-for-ten scrip issue in the Suez Finance 
any.. This will be negotiable and as 

from December 2oth can be encashed at the 
company’s head office at NF 40. Informa- 
tion received by the company suggests that 
the shares issued as scrip will not be taxable 
in the hands of British residents. The word- 
ing of the company’s statement suggests 
that this ee eae 
independent legal opinion. Indeed, it is 
hard to see how the Inland Revenue could 
reverse earlier precedents that a scrip 
eee ee 


It is, however, potentially liable to tax in 
France—that is why French shareholders 


inhibited the company from giving a — 
of cash or scrip for ay & om ging + 
The company could not know how ae 
French tax authorities would view such an 
option ; the loi Raingeart requires that dis- 
tributions exactly match the compensation 
moneys received if they are to be treated as 
tax free and it is by no means clear what 
exact value can be imputed to the scrip 
options. The other reason why this clear 
choice was not offered seems to be that the 
Suez Finance Company, still reconstructing 
its activities, is not anxious to increase its 
capital. Until the options were exercised, 
the number of new shares to be issued 
would be unknown ; presumably, the com- 
pany wished to limit the scrip issue to an 
amount which even on maximum acceptance 
would not involve a strain on dividend 
policy. A one-for-ten scrip issue rr = 
imperil the NF 6 dividend ; a scri — 
t have 


on the basis, say, of one for five 
done so. 

eee ee ae 
NF 40 each for a French investor, since he 


\ 


can encash them for this without tax. But 
the Suez Finance Company shares, which 
went up from NF 590 to NF 611 on the 
announcement of the latest distribution, 
imputes a value of about NF 60 to the scrip 
options. The French shareholder should 
take all the distribution in cash ; but to save 
tax, the British shareholder should opt for 
the scrip issue and then get what he can 
in the market. The new method of 
distribution is an ingenious compromise 
between the interests of British and French 
shareholders. 


Electrical and Musical 


Industries 


ooo its protracted but finally 
successful campaign for Morphy- 
Richards, EMI has taken over Ardente and 
Ardente Acoustic Laboratories, the manu- 
facturers of miniature electronic components 
and hearing-aids. deal involves 
255,320 EMI ordinary shares which at 
48s. make it worth about £600,000. EMI 
has acquired this private company on a 
better earnings basis than Morphy-Richards. 
This may be of some comfort to EMI share- 
holders who must be wondering a little 
where the 1 


“aod 


ter Had Ladeted © Cana e ue 
deep interest. Meanwhile, the preliminary 
statements from EMI and Morphy-Richards 
add little to knowledge, for the salient facts 


about profits and dividends were — 
during the take-over 
both before and after tax Sen iibae 


from {4,909,000 to £5,348,000 and from 
£2,232,000 to ane Serene oo wy The 
advance would bigger but for the 
strike at Capitol Records in the United 
States. The ordinary dividend is 17} per 
cent as forecast, against the equivalent of 
134 canals aga i cemmoeaieee 2} times. 
So is the forecast doubled dividend of 25 
eo cent of Morphy-Richards, whose profits 
all charges are up from £851,000 to 
£1,440,000 and whose net profits are nearly 
doubled from £326,000 to £631,000. Profits 
of Morphy-Richards are We ae, to run at 
about the same level in year to next 
June, and on present showing EMI could 
comfortably maintain 174 per cent on its 
enlarged capital. But 3.6 per cent on 
“ Emmies ” suggests that investors expect 


an expansionist policy to produce higher 
returns quite meen quiche. 


Reardon Smith Line 


T was not that the trading 
Fe lg Fa for the year 
> mained Wie bs aeons tes te 


ee ce Ne a el a 


85 


drastic slump from {£891,866 to £85,417 
in 1958-59 nor, indeed, that they were in 
fact tly lower at £77,820. Thanks 
again to the conservative policies pursued 
by the directors in the prosperous years 
shareholders have not had to go without 
a dividend. Before the annual report was 
published a year ago a tax-free payment 
of 10 per cent had been made from the 
capital accretions account in respect of 
19§9-60 and in March this year 2} per cent 
less tax a paid from a dividend reserve. 
The y's liquid funds are still 
strong teats ing at {4.1 million, compared 
with £5.4 million) and there is no mention 
in the balance sheet of any capital commit- 
ments, which amounted a year ae £1.6 
million. But the accounts from w 
holders have received their recent aueane 


are dwindling. After last "s payment 
of ce cent, absorbing { 408,533, there 
was £208,089 left in the capital accre- 


tions account; this is equivalent to a dis- 
tribution of 5 per cent. The dividend 
reserve, moreover, has been reduced to only 
£20,312. Mr Dou Smith, the chairman. 
does not speak the possibility of any 
further payments from these sources. Nor 
does he expect any early permanent recovery 
in the freight market, though he hopes that 
the autumn will bring an improvement in 
the demand for tonnage. 

All Reardon Smith’s ships continued to 
trade throughout the year—though not 
always on a profitable basis. The fleet now 
includes two new vessels delivered earlier 
this year and the chairman is confident that 
they will make a valuable contribution to 
earnings once trade improves. Two of the 
older ships have been sold and, as in the 
pest the surplus proceeds above book values 

ve been used to write down the book 
value of the remaining vessels. At 14s. 
the 10s. units stand close to their low for 
the year. 


Associated-Rediffusion 


Ba tment pines cor ito 
chairman of i Rediffusion, 
: ‘al televisi 


will, Ro dcienen atone ae eetoaiet 
from profits from other sources (which 


divi of 25 cent should 
not be in danger, for it still be almost 
twice covered. This is of direct interest 
only to a handful of private investors, but 


fusion, which fap on 2 dpe 
and 37} _cent the equity of 
Associated- usion. 
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Stag Party 
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box” series of model motor cars certainly 
is, and the demand for Lesney’s (which 
account for 85 per cent of sales) lifted 
this eleven-year-old company (which was 
in the red im its first three years’ trading) 
to a forecast profit before tax of £300,000 
for the year to January 19th next—a four- 
fold rise since 1956. The directors seem 
extending the ee an 

company’s ve capa- 
See te ee Se Some of this is to 


A OANA ET NLA ROE ORIEL OLA AT AI TASES 


when allowance is made for the deferred 
ordinary shares, which will not rank for 
dividends until 1963. 

an ¢, in 
which 400,000 shares are being offered at 
378. cach. It is a subsidi of Société 


uses substantial quantities of British Sidac’s 
cellulose film, 25 per cent of the 
equity. In the last years demand has 
exceeded the company’s capacity, 
large sums have been spent on capital 
account. The directors plan to spend 
another {£2 million over the next few years. 
Meanwhile, the fruits of past expenditure 
can be seen in the substantial recovery in 
profits in 1958-59 and 1959-60 and despite 


: 
5 
3 
5 
3 
4 


expected to be pot less than last year’s 
£624,058 which ‘covers the forecast divi- 

10 per cent for the year to March, 
1961, 24 times. 

Preference and ordinary shares are being 
offered in Hall which makes 
materials and equipment for drawing offices. 
In this a coun See ae for the 
company’s ucts rising though 
its advance in profits shows some fluctua- 
ions. The preference shares at 19s. 6d. 
each offer a yield of 7} per cent, covered 7 
times, and have some attraction for the 


° 
. 
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siderable discount on their asset valuc. 
An investment trust placing 


quotation was can- 
celled in Jan following the purchase in 
ee hires interest in the capital 


company. Since then the issued 
capital has been considerably enlarged. 
Almost half its holdings are in other invest- 
ment trusts. The §s. shares quickl 
aadeeedl a0 the ‘sheclan pelos of 5: 2. 
and closed on Thursday at 10s. 6d. 

elevision, the §s. 


mining it is its 
export trade and the manufacture of 
mechanical handling equipment. The group 
is still largely dependent on order from the 
Coal Board and this is reflected in its 
uneven profit record. The directors do not 
offer a precise forecast of profits, but they 
expect not less than £450,000 before tax 
for the to October 31st and for future 

give a minimum estimate of 
£250,000 before tax. On the first figure, 
the forecast 8 per cent dividend would be 


: 
a 
: 
E 
; 
: 


85 in the last ten years. More shops will 
be this year to sell the added 

resulting from new plant. Sales in the 

months of the year to April 30th next show 
a satisfactory increase ; the directors esti- 
mate profits before tax at £215,000 and 
forecast not less than 30 per cent on the 
ordinary shares. This dividend would be 
covered almost four and a half times since 
the “ B” shares will not rank for dividends 
until they are converted into ordinary 


taking market values at the middle of Sep- _— shares after 1962. Like the other new- 
tember, so that the shares (which are now comers the §s. shares now stand above the 
at 2s. premium) were offered at a con- issue price at 24s. 3d. 
STAG PARTY ; 
Number of Proportion of Dividend Forecast issue 
shares offered* a cover dividend price Yield 
f o % 
Offers for sale :-— 
British Dyce cli Kemes 400,000 20 2:3 10 37/- 5.4 
Hall Harding Ss............ 646.400 20 2:0 12% 11/- 5-7 
tes oN ee. 21583 3 $ 3 8 143 é 5 
Lemay Produce &............ “400000 50 1s 8b w@M- 63 
Tyne Tees Television 2s. “A’’. 584,000 33 20 110 25/9 @s5 
Placings :-— 
SN SUE oo sa vcasus Vins < 116,886t 2S 1-0 28 35/- 40 
British Sidac 7% Preference... iene) 9 12-9 7 20/3 69 
Ss eae eee (is.p00) 54 445 0 23/3 65 
Triumph Investment Ss......... ( neon 20 1:3 7; 7/6 5-0 
Hugh Weed Se. <........5.-.: Ganee 2% 44 8 6/4, 63 
Hugh Wood 7% Preference... (73000) 50 8s 7 19/3 73 
; —- in brackets indicate amount of shares made available to the market. 


aced on a rights basis. 


wee Ber ae | a7 


§ Exctuding shares not yet entitled to dividends. 
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William Doxford 


re in William Doxford can 
leased with the company’s trading 

iia or though much of the news from 
other sectors of the shipbuilding industry 
has been depressing William Doxford 
shows record figures for the year to end- 
June with trading profits ‘up from 
£1,217,005 to £1,248,318. This was an 
unexpected result, for a year ago the chair- 
man had said that profits were unlikely to 
be maintained. After a higher tax charge 
of £588,000 (against £550,000) net profits 
fell slightly, from £667,005 to £660,318. 
But this hardly alters the cover of 2.4 times 
on the unchanged dividend of 30 per cent. 
It is not surprising that after six suc- 
cessive increases the dividend has been 





left unchanged, as the prospects of the | 
bleak. | 


shipbuilding industry still look 

But with strong liquid resources William 
Doxford has been able to concentrate 
on the development of a new range of 
marine diesel engines. About £750,000 has 
been invested in this project and another 
£1 million is planned. Orders have ose 
been received for these engines. At 

the £1 shares yield 6} per cent. 

stood at 116s. earlier this year before be 
over rymours were denied. 


Qualcast 


N a letter to employees before their 

holiday, Mr V. Jobson, the chairman of 
Qualcast, described the results for the year 
to end June as “no fireworks and nothing 
spectacular.” So they turn out to be. The 
group's trading profits rose from {1,548,778 
to £1,611,453 and net profits advanced by 
only 4 per cent, from £632,360 to £659,599. 
These results did not come up to expecta- 
tions, which had been stimulated a little by 
earlier comments from the chairman that 
productive —e was being strained to 


Derby 

order of 28 per cent. But the ordinary 
dend has been raised, a final of 16} per cent 
bringing the total payment up to 26} per 
cent against the equivalent of 24) per cent. 
But a year ago shareholders also received a 
special tax-free distribution of 3 per cent. 

are to receive a one-for-two scrip 
issue (the fourth in six years) as a result of 
a revaluation of the group's properties 
which has resulted in a book surplus of 
£2} million. 

To most people Qualcast means lawn 
mowers, but this side of the business in fact 
provides less than half the total profit: The 
bigger part comes from the production of 

* quality castings,” bought largely by the 
motor industry. The group also produces 
castings for a wide range of domestic 
a es, and since the acquisition Ne 

"Redunen in 1957 it has been 
in the manufacture of the “ Fee” “A 
range of kitchen equipment. Thus Qualcast 
is directly affected by the credit restrictions 
and by the slackening in motor and 
domestic appliance sales. These factors 
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may have already had some influence on 
results in the last few months of the 
financial year. The §s. shares at 36s. yield 
only 3] per cent. 


City Centre Properties 
A T 62s. 3d. the §s. shares of City Centre 
Properties yield just over 1} per cent. 


This meagre yield is not out of line with 
those on some other leading property com- 


panies as many of their sites are still being’ 


developed. In the year to end-March, total 
income of City Centre Properties almost 
doubled, from {1,174,989 to £2,306,403, 
but this increase was largely offset by the 
sharp rise in “ y outgoings” from 
£530,770 to £1,066,528 and in interest 
charges from £354,749 to £870,803. Thus 
profits before tax rose vy £79,602 to 
£369,072. For the ordinary 
dividend has been raised from the equiva- 
lent of 13} per cent to 20 per cent. 
compares with a forecast of 18 per cent 
made when the one for two scrip issue was 
announced last year 


Of its epasdions deve ts, Bow 
Bells House in ir he Big Top 
site in sini only a 


small contribution to nd wnt figures with 
fuller benefit to seine Ha in the current year 
while the N Gate site should be 
completed in ef Further into the future, 
however, come such developments as the 
Grand Central building in New York, the 
links with Woolworth and Shell, the Monico 
site in Piccadilly and many more. Under 
the energetic leadership of Mr Jack Cotton 
and with the: substantial backing of Pearl 
Assurance (which holds over 20 per cent 
of the equity) City Centre is clearly one 
of the most powerful of the property 
developers. 


Scri bbans-Kem Dp 
to an improvement 


Tea HANKS in 
and flour confectionery 

divisions, x Sateen. the cake and 
biscuit manufacturers, has recovered from 
the setback it 1 in 1958-59. 
Profits before tax in the year to 2 
were £819,000 — £ eee ote 
tax they amoun to £396,000 

£171,000). Trio Seed thus Ee ceed es 
the level at which they were running in 
1957-58, and it is not surprising that the 
chairman, Mr H. Oliver-King, describes the 
ee ee 
recovery in the fortunes. 

The ordinary dividend, which was not 
covered by earnings in 1958-59, is left un- 
changed at 10 per cent and is now covered 
about 14 times. It still is below the 
dividend of 11 per cent pt in 1956-57 and 
1957-58, to —— the 12} per cent 
dividend before then. Until it is 
restored, shareholders will hardly consider 
the recovery to be complete. There was 
some disappointment that the directors 
were not more generous this time and the 
£1 shares, which are to be divided into 5s. 
units, have fallen from 34s. 74d. to 32s. 6d., 
to yield 6.2 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 
FIRST DEALINGS Sept. 5 Sepe. 19 Oct. 3 
LAST DEALINGS Sept. 16 Sept. 30 Oct. 14 
ACCOUNT DAY sept. 27 Oct. il Oct. 25 





) Bb tee a further fall on Wall Street 
(where the indices are at a 1960 low), 
the uncertain economic outlook and a flood 
of new issues the stock market has remained 
remarkably firm and over the week to Wed- 
nesday The Economist indicator rose 
slightly by 1.2 points to 371.6. But it has 
been the gilt-edged market this week which 
has captured the — and in particular 
the American eae hes per cent War 
to 614. Other 
Done good rises with 
2) per cent Consols i to 45) and 
Treasury 2} per cent } to 433. This advance 
in the irredeemables was reflected in dated 
stocks particularly at the longer end of the 
market where sentiment was helped on 
Wednesday by the drying-up of the “ tap” 
on § per cent Treasury Stock 1986-89 
which rose by } to 86} xd.; Transport 3 
per cent 1978-88 gained 1} to 614 and 
Funding 3} per cent 1999-2004 j to 65. 
After a fairly widespread fall on Mon- 
= equities have gone ahead again and the 
need paw A > om net gains. Typically 
wae Chemical Industries which rose to 
a new high of 75s. 3d. on the excellent 
results fell back to 70s. 9d. before recover- 
ing to 73s. 7}d. to show a net gain of 
38. 10}d. over the week. This was one of 
several shares to attract buyers from the 
again and 


to record a gain while 
penndier heats ix teats pee 
in 

section where United Dominions Trust 
more than regained last week’s sharp fall 
with a rise of 12s. 6d. to 1908. Almost all 
the leading motor shares fell to new “ lows ” 
for the year this week but closed a little 
better on Wednesday so that finally BMC 
was unchanged at 15s. 104d. and Ford 
Motor lost 1ro}d. to 95s. 14d. 

Oil shares have remained dull under the 
influence of Wall Street but falls have been 
small except for Ultramar which lost 3s. 
atte anges 
tors have on 
hopes of an early adjustment in the price 
of gold. Western Holdings rose 9s. 44d. to 
1438. 14d. and Free State Geduld showed 
a net gain of 8s. 1d. at 135s. 74d. after 
touching 137s. 6d. The finance houses too 


th Uni 
devel a tha of te tae 
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YORK STOCKS | 

















Pry 1960 " Last Two Price. | Price. Yield, Prices, 1960 Last Two Price Price, Yield, 
oa Oiwidends ae Sept ss! Sept. 28, Sept. 28, Cover Dividends oes Sept. 21, = 28. fom Cover 
‘ H gh tee (a) (db) {c) a> 1960 1969 High Ca (a) ib) (¢) 19 960 
; rf. 
% ° FOOD & TOBACCO 4 % MISCELLANEOUS 
/T', 25/6 6 c 12°; c  =Allved Supphers 10/- 2/9 710, 44 2 54/6 3¢/. a 0 b Amoc Brinch Picture 5/- 39/6 nn; 7“ , ; 
{ “3 33/6 w« 2) ¢ Assoc. Brunsh Foods 5/- 3/- %/t 268 2) | @/*, y/- 20 «a 30 b Assoc. Television ‘A’ 5/- 28/10', 28/3 ee 2 ; 
i ssa’, 47/6 2'3¢ %,b Bovri...... ci 4% 55/6 4n 2», | B/- 37/3 16 @ th 6 Beecham Group S/- 4/7 2/7 283 2 
16/- 12/6 t4'5d = f2':n@ «Brooke Bond 'B S/- 18/7 15/7, 327 4 “9 79 6 @ 15 & Boots Pure Drug S/- 47/- 4/6 2% 24 
15/10", 10/ 2';¢ «10 b International Tea... .$/- 15/- 15/3 410 «61% 1 45/6 © 38/3 3';0 «62d British Match . i“ “4% 40 = D, 
‘6 70/9 o@ 10%b |. Lyons ‘A ct wre 79/6 3% 2 /3 910, 1 b 6 @ British Oxyger S/~ 34/3 ws, 230°" 2, 
i 28/3 23/9. 3b Ss Ranks... 10/- 24/6 24/3 SiS 2% 1 12/6 10/4, 7 6 3 @ British Ropes .. S/- W/O 
8/9 8639/6 Ria Mb Sp ‘ ae 4/6 44 #2, )786 47/9 S$ @ 17,6 Dela Rue 10/- 7S/- | 73/3 307) 2 t 
62/- 54/6 9b 3 @ Tate & Lyie ai fa ‘st 47 | 4/9 25/4, 10'y 6 4,0 Gememer A’. S/- m/9 36/3 19 | i 
23/1!) 15/3 Se: 9 Unigate .... S/- 21/10', 22/44, 3-13 1473/6 ~~ = $7/- 8b 867 « Glaxo 10/- 8/6 71/3 2-18 |) By i 
ae fs 8 8 "S°S Gebers tee te ise | fat of lous mt 8 8 Sita el oe its sala! 
@ Gatleaher .......... - = | SS @i. & © TY Wee mee cécéces - , i § 
| me 69 8,0 14 b imperial Tobacco....£1 65/9 67/3 669 1% we md) Lb ia V m3 zs Bis 2, 
- a s . 4 7 
j . “ae e/4', Mec 2 ¢ . National Canning fi /-4 397 2, 
ar Ho, 133.8 s emetic Met FS AB. Me, aE PE eee ee Be he tet B 
- a - - / 2 ‘ .5/- 

IT, 12 132-35 141-17c Equity & Law Life ‘7 Pig 1-6 16/6 12/6 10 ¢ #5 ¢€ Rank Organisation...5/- 14/6 Ws 5-43 a 2, 
101/3 70/3 S$ @ 3% b Ge0eneral S/- W/ /- 2-3 wy} 28/9 8 b Te Schweppes ..... $/- 4/3 4/- 3-38°* 2 ' 
1729/9 N/- 3 a0 @ b Guwardian........... S/- 1278/9 1128/9 272 n/ 2/ity 2 <<: 2S ¢ | Sears‘A’.... $/- nsw, Bis 3-73 2's 
2 166 40 a 180 b Legal & General.....5/- 2i'tg 213s 2:20 4/- 17/3 T'ga = qb Thomas Tilting 4/- 11/4, /4#, | 304 = 2g 
tte), 7/6 + | owe) Ne@ethern & Empl.....€1 18/6 = 113/- 3-27"" @10', 4/3 10 <¢| § @ Turner & Newall ct S7/- 4 SO/ed 3 OS™ 2, 

172/6 132/6 b 20 a Pearl... 5/- 1586/3 1886/9 au 180/- 129/- 8 a 14:7b Unilever ....... at 1892/6 1St/- | +3-08 wy, | 

' 15916 t162'2 ¢ $183';c Prudential ‘A’ 4/- 18 18! 33) i/o = 3440) 4b United Glass. . 5/-  1S/7, | t6/- 3% = 215 
115/- /- %é « T',@ Royal Exchange a wes 107/6 3 2"* d 30.10', %/- t4',@ ti0%&b i United Molasses 10/- 37/3 37/3 657 th i 

MOTORS & AIRCRAFT “ SHIPPING : 

24/0, 15/3 12'nb 7',0 British Motor .. Sf- 18/10", 15/10 630 it) | 52/- %/9 6,0 13,6 | Brit. & Com'wealth. 10/- 40/9 0/6 4% i's i 
120/3 9t/- S$ @ 12',6 Ford Motor... Ci %/- /i, FOB 42] 25% 7/9 @< ¢ | Cunard .. ét 18/3 18/- 8 i", : 
tans wy. oe = c war Cars ‘A 7 Ss “- +o %2133/9 21/9 0 « ¢ | France Fenwick ......€1 23/- | 22/6 > 2 : ; 

he ¢ Motor ....... =~ s/o) = 38/9 10 10 Furness W : ii 41/6 =| 4t/- 4 2 i 
ae | lh °c 12 © Rootes Motors ‘A’. .4/-| 9/2 Hin S28 S f- — 10/- 10 3| 10 © London BOverea.5/- 12/6 126 | Poo ' 

12/6 8/- nae S @ Standard-Triumph...5/-' 8/3 8/3 72 Sir 33 6/6 304 8b P&ODedd........ 0h 2/9 7/3 5-91 ' i 

17/3 | 12/10'y —-342.@ «= 72 Bristol Aeroplane ..10/- | 13/- 12/10"), B54 | 2073 14/- 23¢' 226! Reardon Smith.....10/- | 14/6 | 14/3 oe i 

41/6 = 29/9 #36 o = H5'2b Dowty Group......10/- 38/- 36/9 vee 2. 1M | ae 8 c| 8 c! Royal Mal...........41 2/- [2/- | O% % { 

M/- |W, W ¢ S @ Hawker Siddeley..... ans 31/0, 6°" 2 i i i ' 

36 22/3 BRS 1b Dunlap Rubber. 1/- w/t ae S08 STEEL | 

f / 30 ’ es ve es 4, a ‘ / / 36 4 

mie Si | 8 te ; hee aE Me ee Salo, St/e $5! Ses eae *-* ae a ims | ase 3 ; 

ee 8c) Ro reer ie SR UTR Oe le ae i 60] Biel teemeeted.....a/c (an | $8 | + 

a6 | W/- 0 « 1S ¢ Triplex Holdings 0/- 42/ / @/, 0/3 46 8b vesceel | “4/- 545 2% 

55/9 41/44, | bad $ ¢| Steet Co. of Wales....41 44/- | 44/6 | $08 Be 
- “4 Stewarts Lioyds fi 

Ni% | 7 20 -70_b Anglo-American... 10/- | . $7 thle ls “at ae tome | ae (ee Lees: 

5/- B/- | Os 28 'b Genera Mimag Et 1039 1076 GSE | 88/9 T4/= | Sw | United Staal ci M/- me | 412 3 
j= leo eo 22 b General Mining ...... 4 ! a 

87/9 | I | @ 2, 110 b, Union Corporation. 2/6 59/3 65/6 | 5:73 2, [2/6 105/72 | IS) I2t,@ | Whitehead ..........41 1/3 08/9 SOF | 2, 

25/10', 16/9 | SO b 45 @ Daggafontem ......, S/- 17/9 | 0/9 | 25-33 1 | enn 
Hy ‘2, 3 b 4 + | Hecate ‘ieye Ze ville $3 ;? 11S/ $3/ 12,0 27';d | Calico Printers a1 S/- 81279 | 7-0 | & 

i - @ Hartedeestfontein . . 10/- f - ~~? - seeeeee ~ } 

60/4, SI/6 | S30 a @ b President Brand..... S/- 61/10', 64/10, 84 2 oe an, 20 ae & P. Coas......... at $3/4'y ve? 73 i" 

167 /6 re | 80 @ 105 & Wenern Holdings ...5/- 33/9 125/03 6% 1% ns we 40! ine —_ ORs ns 5.48 | He 
ase - 2 ese Lancashire Comon.... j 

x i be / 7? 33/6 27/- 3 SD @ } TOOEM cvcccccsccccce a 30/3 661 | I, 

‘Sa | } J 5 | i as 8-68h ity 43 17/3 3 0 ¢. 6Nil @ | Bradford Dyers ...... a we 17/3 a2 |... 

2 ae 1O/i's  10/I's 7-7th 2 | 4 ND/- 4b) 6 4/~ W971, | 1210, 2 

el.) sae) wee va? 2 14/6 56/9 «Sa! (122d Patons & Baldwins... 4) 60/- 5-9 | 2 

oe | oe ws ine ieee “ 10 6 8 @ Wen Riding Worned £1 @/- 65/6 | $50 2% 

ae jms | 322 she RS ISS 8 late |Se | Fuel Sasl weeeeetee ‘a B- ae $19) om 
200/- 133/1', 180 7 151/10", 156/3 | 8-00 2 59/- 44/S'4 VWya Courtauids .......... ii 87/4, 36/7" 3°31 i 2 
$102! $as' $1 -50c . $87 $87 3-07 2 27/- 19/- 16 b Soa jute Industries... ... 10/- 2 | / 8-0 

13/t', 10/7 Se 12/4, 12/4, 808 1 

as Es") &,: nei gin | ge | 3 a A te oe 

' /~ ' 
/ | 26/ ac 65/6 53/9 I2':@ «21%, b | Alliance . True... 4. S/- M/s 4/6 312 | 
‘ae a 732 w ‘ee. 14/3 io ¢ 0 Chie cee: 3 tei ‘ae 33 t jae 

67/6 4/3 | 72d nes / /-* 2 c ¢ G bre 2 . a 

36 37/6 | fhe, féleb Burman Oil oo. ci 39/3 y-  7S2 OL SS OS | Ciny & Cane. invent... 5/— $= | 2am 

45/3 | 34/6 5S @| t3'3b Casrol............ 10/- 43/-  “#/- 417 2'y | 65/- 8/6 8 bd 12 a} City Contre Props. ..5/- 63/- (62/9 | 1-9 i 

C17", | Ets 13@| 18%b Royal Dutch ...... 2. <i Cit’, 407 3 61/3 48/10', dye @,b | City Lond. Resi Prop..éi | 57/6 1 | 59/8 | 2-8 ‘ 

Nays 124/- @| 18915 Shalt Trangport |... Ci i29/8 B/S | 60 | 2 | Ay | Ty” 14.000 | 10:0Ry | Hiden’ Gay... .6t | Oy | Pa | $08 | 2 

- - eee ooo Uternmmar |}... ss ces - - j= | e a Land Secur: rr - . 
' , | dectiinimiennienic | 2/9 (21/6 | WKe| 2,0 | Lond. Cow. Freehid. 10/- | | 364 | i 
' i | } } ! } 

15/6 | 11/4, So! 8 b Daily Mirror’A’.....5/- 14/- (14/9 | 456 | De | TEA & RUGBER | 

37/- | 2/6 5 a! 12';b Odhams Pres...... /- 31/3 316 | SSO 2 45/6 | 38/9 | #220 120 b| Come Tea & Lands ...61 | 43/- | 43/3 | 16-99 | 

76/6 56/6 4@| 6 b&b W.H.Smah&Son'A’ fi 76/- 76/- | 3-16** 25, | 31/6 2%6/- 3 @ j tw? 6 (Assam) ....... ai 6 ws 3-75 ', 

64/3 54/1", Nh | §$ @ Bowater Paper..... ct $7/- s7/6 | 435 2'4 | 18/6 eo ee oe i akinwes ee a\,ne | tiy- 10-77 %, 

63/- | 50/6 Si @/| th b/ Albert E. Reed.. 41/52/- S/6 | 63 i% | 3/@ | 2 | 6 a! 4 Bi Cont. invest... .2/- | ait, | 3/- 20-00 | IM, 

0/6 2/9 ae’ a: Selene. Seinlin pehate ' 3/3 w/3 || «5-23 2 o/tty 7V/- © «@ @ ob | London Asiatic. .... .2/- | 7/2, T/t'y 14-04 ' 1% 

“4/9 47 /- #3;0! 9 b iguins Teape schaet ct 20/9 30/6 +e. it, | 100/- 81/3 he, Wyo United Sua Betong ...{! S/- | S/- 76 | 

Economist Indicator | UNIT TRUST PRICES 
1953 = 100 
- —_ August 24 September 28 | Augus 24 Sepiember 28 
1960 indicator Yield % 1960 Allied investors: | i ?. HIN, Higginson, 
| mee eee ee ie ah tat | Rem | a, tenes [ae sam 
| ‘ ns. 16/ / if / i fi 
as es +33 High Low ors BS intern’... | 10/0, 10/7" |) 9/10 10/4", 
7 Fi “ae +o PE et ‘ “British Life Units 5/0, 5/4 q/tit, 5/28, | Sage & Pronger | yi 
sos, Me ee | oe = Commnenecaieh | insurpnce Unies. 12/9, 13/8 | 12/8 13/6 
Unit Tet. Fund: Bank'inwurance. 5/9 6/2") | 4 S/tt'y 
Financial Times indices AE&GUn.Ta. 15/2 iS/tt 14/10 «#41S/7 | Sank Unes.... | 8/2, 8/11 8/0', 
Ore Ove fmae 24% Seana Commonwealth 10/9, 11/6, 10/7 Ife | aenene A Me sie tee we 
ir ™ ‘ ! > . - i 
1960 index t Yield ine. 3 Consale | Ploched Orthodox Unit. 14/5', 15/2!) 14/1) 14/104, Crosby Una Ta. | nie we | ws * wt ‘ 
‘ommun Scoubits ....... " ti ‘ 
Sept. 22 328-7 423 87 $2 55S 10,358 7 rust; ee | Sesuhenss Stel Vid), Ae ry se 
PR BS SR BR ER | Ek fam am 0 | wattea tapes | 
‘ ; \ L 
27 326-5 4-0 87 98 re) 11063 | Municipal & Gen.: Shield Un. Fund | 13/3 14/13 | 13/— 13/04)" 
28 328 2 43 ee 54 11366 sessed 19 & G. ' 2 9/8', | 9/0% 9/7, | Oillen Walker: | ; 
High, 342 9 4). Low, 295-8 (May 9). “ Vet, FN/9q  12/S'g* FN /O%e 12 /294* Falcon Trust... | 4/9, 5/0! 4/8, = 4/tt 
Mic, t ie 1 isIs= 100 7 328100" Mid. ind. & Gen. 9/6, 10/03," 9/4, 9/11) Unicorn Trust. | 6/7, ents, 6/5 6/1" 


** Yrelds based on assumed diwidends:—Averys, 15%. Gas, 20%. BSA. 16% Erich See 14% 


. Chartered Bank, 16';% Cy & Central inv. 25%. Commercial Union, 40%. * Davy- 
Ashmore. 25%. Dorman Long. 10%. Flowers, 10%. Hawker Siddeley, 10 b% House of Fraser, 42 ~% imperial Chemical industries, 11'4%. Lewis's invest. Tat. 17%. 
Fresghters, 171% Martens Bank, 139%: Nat. Comm. Bank Scot. 15%. Northern & Employers’, 18),% 
f . oar 


«% Weolworth, 0% 


Roya Exchange. 17':% Schweppes, 23%.. W. HM. Smith & Son, 12% Tube 
lnvesmenu, 12':°%. Turner & News 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET \ BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
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Banking department reserve . 
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ment debt is €11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
issue decreased by £50 million to £2,250 million on 


es varyi ts hel the . Amount (£ million) 
chase of uille On Tectday Ct eee Ghites | Applied 
day, however, conditions became more [- 
comfortable with rates for fresh money to 
the clearing banks down to the basic mini- 
mum of 4% per cent. 


MONEY RATES 


LONDON 
Bank rate {irom % | eitecwent rates 
S%, 23/6/60) | Bank bills 
| @© days 
Deposit rates | 3 months 
mm) | 4 months 


4 @ months 
4-43, | Fine trade bitis 
| 3 months 
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4 months 
6 months . 
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oT 
250-0 
250-0 
250-0 
270.0 
290-0 
290-0 
290-0 
290-0 
280-0; 
270-0 
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FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 2-B13_-! : ' 2-6 
apenas Canadian $ ... soe 2 Ios, . ye Ha 
13 79-79% Te Ti, 
. j 12-10',-9, 
, | 140-271 .- 

10 tig te? 

14 -7334-74 

: 80-20-30 | 
wee | cece | 
19-06';-19-62 | 19-3357 19-33" 
19-71-20-30', | 20-02% 9-55 . 20 0075-01", 
* Official Limie One Month Forward Rates 


United States $... ; ieee. pm | Sg-tye. pm Jism yet pm ‘ pm ',-3gc. pm 

7s. pm Big-ige. pm Fig-Higc. pm = 7g-Bac, pm 
French Fr. , 2 a-tigc. pm < Dae-ttec. pm = —s- Dg 13 gc. pm 2-1 '3¢. pm 
Swiss Fr. . ‘ 3q-33gc pm i ; ‘st. ' 3 m 
Belgian Fr Par-Sc. dis Par-Sc. di s 3c. ; . dis . prri-pa 
Durch Gide... 3-2%4c_ pm Bg-3'gc. pm = =—s_-98g—-3' gc. pm b J'g-2’ec_ pm Pe em 
W. German D-Mk 279-2 gpl. pm =. 29-2 apf. pm | 234-2lapf. pm = 3-23. Vaal pm = 3')-3 pf. om 


17423 1743 | 
14-48), 
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‘Bt: 
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See wey | 


United States $.... Hig-I ec. pr HSg—tlac. pm. ft 1% yg-1 gc. pm | 17 gig. pm | 17 ig-} Sig. om 
2-1 79¢. pm 2-17%9c. pm | 23-1796. pm 1B gE Sige. pm 1 3y¢-1!Tige. pm 
Mg-Hec. pm «= 9!» ge. pm = P48g-Fi gc. pm = -P'g-B7gc. pm | 915-99 pm 
75_-Tigpl. pm — 7'2-T'apf. pm | T5g-Tigpt. pm = 77%q-T3qpf. pm = 9'2.-Pp-f. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
: 250/83, 2851/0, 
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The following ist shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 
U K External Trade Prices and Wages......... Sept. 24th External Trade ........... This week 
imports are valued cif: exports fob. Manpower and Ourpur.... Sept. t7th Industrial Profits.......... july léth 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Aug. (3th United States........ cesses Sept. 10th 











Monthly averages 
Unu 






1958 1959 


Aor! May tune july August 


VALUE | 
imports 
PES Wiccadsi id baaeewade meee: dee £ million 337-0 312-3 332 5 331-6 352 9 30S 2 3735 389 7 384-1 381-4 381-4 
Food, drink and tobacco... ‘ 123.3 1242 126.8 120-6 128 2 106 8 1290 128-0 123-4 124-4 117-8 
SE NONE oo cna ku cee hd deca | 95:8 741 77-6 79-4 85:6 79 6 86 0 88 6 90:2 93:2 9S 
UD aelatey  w alg dake sad ' ian 338 36-6 39-0 38-6 407 35:3 40-2 388 43-3 %-2 43-6 
PMID cs wgcne sii d00ss buco 779 76 | 87-8 91-6 970 82-4 117-4 136-2 127-8 126-3 119-8 
Exports of UK produce : 
Naas ants t eaiviha<g ot eebek ; . i 274 6 2647 277.5 251 7 287 8 255 9 307-3 317-5 275-0 274-8 279 8 
Manufactures—Toral....... i - 228 2 2225 234.5 214-1 247.3 214-2 265:3 | 272-4 | 2366 235-0 2391 
e Metals. ... : a 397 3% 0 37-9 31.9 39:7 447 40.7 42:9 | 37-2 37-3 44 
Engineering products if 112-2 1156 122.3 114-4 130-9 107-6 145-0 45:3 | 126-4 122-5 125-3 
Textiles .. * 25-0 21.2 20-7 18-3 21.8 20:0 21-9 2-$ 19-2 301 21-7 
PINS | 0.0 vied wks oe Se eat ad 108 18 109 10 0 93 93 mS 1-8 10:3 10-9 12:9 
Balance of trade (exports fess imports) ce —51-6 -~35 8 ~ 44 1 70 0 55:8 —40 0 ~5$4-7 —~60 4 —98 8 -~9 7 ~68 7 
VOLUME(') 
Imports : 
DR ches cased wee sah 1954 = 100 114 14 122 1234 1198 on ite 140 139 139 
Food, drink and tobacco....... ; a 113 119 118 174 1095 * ‘ 120 = 
Basic materials ........... eka 2 106 94 100 100¢ 10n m7 se 1084 
DD ance Seat waghhsbsva psn bates 3 114 124 143 1S44 144) i ain 1544 
PRINTER otc aweedens vine Deaton “4 130 132 i$2 150* 153) os aad 21S¢ 
Exports ; } 
PRR ee eee aca Pe 116 ttt 116 116 a ries ; sit 1244 113 1s 
Manufactures Seca 3 eth Wed = ig 113 117 1204 1139 : 128¢ i : 
BY AREA | 
tmports : } 
WO aba hie dst sdetvinanne . | € mithon 0 1 29-2 309 29.0 28 2 29.8 41-7 48-1 48.4 48.4 451 
| aaa a eat a 267 25.7 26:0 28.5 28 8 25:8 27-1 41 35-0 34-2 38:7 
Latin America. ||........ eres = 28-8 246 26 8 279 31-8 25-9 29:8 29:5 7-9 237) 23 
West'n Evrope--Common Marker .... ie 40.9 444 46 6 48.0 54-7 41-4 54-0 58:2 59.5 53-9 | 51-6 
. = Free Trade Assocjation 2 33-1 305 32:7 35-6 34-0 32-4 49 41-6 0-9 34 0CU DI 
Soviet Eastern Europe............. * 9-1 6s 97 10:2 12-7 12-5 95 83 1-3 11-4 140 
Other non-sterling..............2-2-'f 32.1 36 5 39-4 35-0 38-4 35-6 “48 43.4 0.9 43-1 445 
Sterling area........... | 126.9 112.8 120.4 117-4 124-6 108-1 129-7 126°5 120-2 122-3 124-1 
Exports of UK produce | 
CRs Fab 886 se vedakbdav' sas de vi oa 20:3 | 22-6 30-0 29-8 31-7 28 2 %-0 21-5 21-1 2-4 
CO ci dena 0s en ddabe Beds 006s ° 16-3 18:7 17-3 15-2 20 0 14-6 ' 49-4 24.0 49 16-6 16-6 
Sy FR. snc dads op ésc0 cae . 13-7 12-6 12-9 13-1 12-3 12-2 12-7 12-9 13-4 | . 4 | 18-2 
West'n Europe—Common Market . 38:2 8 3-9 46 40:5 4-9 43:7 47-1 39-5 | 43-6 | 38:5 
- “i Free Trade Association i 23 0 08=—ta 78:8 25:2 29-5 25-4 31-6 33-4 236 | 666 28-6 
Soviet Eastern Europe............... é 47 | #38 $4 43 62 44 62, 68); 73 | 66 5-6 
BS ois 0 Ge cbne bay oe ‘ 31) ne, 29 28.7 34-2 28-6 %8 | 26 | 15-4 | 29-7 6 
SeOPMAA B0GD obi ccs cvsccivsccsecios > 198 161 iit? 100-7 1164 | 106-0 126.7 1147 | 14-4 7-2 | tte Ss 
TRADE IN SELECTED |. 
COMMODITIES () 
Imports 
WS Ad PeKb Bhs dé cevewcesd cotiis ct ‘000 tons 377-5 3764 3565 352-9 407-4 3077 372.0 394-8 309 8 419-5 3367 
4. eee ee (aceGisandaws cues oe 742 69 4 67-6 50:7 78.8 61-9 72:5 63-1 73-8 76-7 65:7 
Sumer, URCOAMOD, 006 ok oko cvscesicces ie 235-0 2193 202.2 203-3 193-1 148 8 245-3 236.7 182-2 20-0 | 13996 
Geek Mean WE ios éscat ce ceanes sacs | " 30-6 21-5 2-7 29-2 31-9 23-3 26-5 20-4 18-7 25 | M6 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (5) .../ ' mn. ib 51-6 Si-t 58-7 s9 63 6 33-5 62.3 ao? “4:0 57-1 7.9 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (5). ..., 000 cons 22:7 17-0 17-1 13-5 165 21-5 16-7 142; 604 8-6 | 7-7 
ID pe hows beep e's oBeacswcdease ; ‘000 stds. 119-8 = 106-4 121.8 162-9 197.9 160:5 705 | 1392 2015 213-9 244:6 
MUUMIIIB sins ccccni ee cave ceases | 000 toms | 1782 6175-4 «185-7 | 177-0 | «151-4 «= 176-2 «F975 | 247-4) «(242-3 82-2 | «7B 4 
Crude petroleum...........-... .. | mn. galls. 604 728 85) 845 | 862 800 983 918 1,055 905 1,108 
Ex s of UK produce: 
pal, including bunkers......... wa 000 tons 586 403 343 295 368 310 400 $i7 I 426 418 
Woven piece-goods—cotton.......... mn. sq. yds. 38 n 2 25 28 30 3 7? 2 2. 6 
* * w woo!l....... -» "O00 sq. yds. 9,029 7,893 8,527 7,157 9,305 8,755 7,193 7,578 6,374 7,817 8,166 
Passenger cars and chassis ......... ; number 35,523 40,323 47,404 | 47.586 53,56! 38,147 63,321 | 70,273 4241 | 44817 . 41,024 
Commercial vehicles and chasss...... = 10,216 9,303 10,622 9.953 11,903 8,795 12,921 13,360 1,90 §6§2,092 «= 12.292 
Agricultural tractors .............05. ve 9411 | 6709 9,475 9,609 9,657 9,045 14,587 11,730 12,635 | 11,081 | 10,964 
i } ; i 
Machinery—electrical, ....... 04.0005 £000 5,612 5.818 5.720 5,573 6,097 5,303 6 BO4 5,690 4,970 . 4,914 | 4877 
= other .»4 Le ee pha aed ie 42,211 42,773 47,195 42,629 49 456 45,442 55.511 56,774 209% 8 §=6—«5O, | 49,320 
Chemicals, elements !and compounds mi 5.219 $027 $5,861 5,337 6,409 6,026 6,383 7,502 6,448 5,996 6,118 


' 





(‘) In 1959 indices for total imports and exports, but not for the commodity classes, are adjusted to include trade with the Channel islands. (7) 1957 figures in tolics 
include trade with the Channel blands. (°) Average for third quarter. (4) Average for second quarter. (5) Retained imports. 
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How long would your income continue if 
you were unable to work due to sickness 
or accident ? 

A week, a month, a year? 

And what happens when it stops ? 


Insure your income with the Permanent Sickness 

Insurance Company. ; 

Our policies cannot be cancelled on account of 

frequent or heavy claims and continue right up want to retire to an island paradise ? 

to age 65. Firms or individuals wishing to enjoy the financial adv antages 

Write for full particulars mentioning this advertisement to the! of basing trust funds, annuities, etc., in the Bahamas, 
or who do, business there, will be interested in The Bank 
of Nova Scotia Trust Company (Bahamas) Limited. Full 
information can be obtained from the Trust Company, 
Bay Street, Nassau, or either of our two London branches 
— 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4 and 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


nsurance Co.,Ltd. | THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON W.1 CANADA + LONDON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + THE CARIBBEAN 
TELEPHONE LANGHAM 0341 CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER 


t ’ 

S | If it’s about Japan! 

in 

e Industrial 
Finance 

e Experience 
in ; 
Management 
of 
Foreign 
Capital 


Foreign 
Exchange & 

_ a " as 
ote ovr line ESTABLISHED 


The Be 
Industrial Bank | ” 
of Japan, Ltd. nase One 


- JAPAN: — 187 BRANCHES 
Head Office : . OVERSEAS : LONDON, NEW YORK 
sMareineuchd, See Tokyo, Japan. SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 
30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


} gus ES eS pt: RA LOMO 0 I 
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ow to buy an interest 
in thirty Banks and 
twenty-two Insurance 
- Companies — without 
being a millionaire! 


*“Many people believe that Insurance companies provide 
the best investment in the market today. In the light of 
past performance it is difficult to quarrel with them.” 


The Financial Times Index of Bank shares has risen 
from 103 on Ist January, 1958 to 205 on 3rd August, 1960. 





Recent articles in the Financial Press have pointed out 
that the stability of dividend return offered to investors 
by INSURANCE company shares and the present strength 
of this market reflects the expectation of higher 
distributions in the future. 

Backers of BANK shares argue that bank advances— 
the most profitable part of the banks’ business—have, 
since their release from official restrictions in 1958, 
returned to something like pre-war levels. As another 
example of the easing of credit restraint, they cite the 
banks’ entry into the fast growing hire purchase field, 
Where they now have a substantial stake. Add the 
security inherent in past and continuing good manage- 
ment and you have a first-class investment. 

Bank-Insurance-Units is a Unit Trust consisting of 
oe of $7 leading British and Overseas banks, 

houses and insurance companies. Thus, 
qecetdeusa’ is directly and indissolubly linked 
to the value of these underlying securities—and it has 
steadily increased over the years. Besides this record 
and the almost rock-like stability it demonstrates, the 
units offer excellent prospects of long-term reward. 


Not that the value of Bank-Insurance-Units cannot 
fluctuate downwards ; it is based on the value of under- 
lying securities and therefore will fluctuate with them. 
However, the Managers of the Trust believe that the 
long-term trend will continue to be upwards 


Bank-Insurance-Units may be bought through your 
bank manager, solicitor, stockbroker or accountant in 
any ea ro units. 

The Management charge is low: an initial 1}% 
included in the purchase price of the unit and 2/- per 
£100 is raised each half-year out of the capital of the 
Trust Fund. 

The Trustees are Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Company Limited. The Trust is a founder- 
member of the Save-and-Prosper Group of Unit 
Trusts, the largest group in the United Kingdom 
comprising over 160,000 unitholders and £70 million 
held in trust. 

The coupon below will bring you full details—such as 
the exact size of the Trust investment portfolio and the 
growth in the value of the units in the last 10 years. 


The Managers, Save-and-Prosper Group of Unit Trusts, yo Corniuil, London, E.C.4. by 4 j 

Please send me without obligation full details of Bank-Insurance-U nits and its Save- CAPITALS 
j and-Prosper plan for investing regular savings. PLEASE | 
SAVE-AND-PHDSPER | j 
RU geen inten 
The | 
Te ge | ADDRESS Disishaseaasiidieneit —aeeinerenenneeeenenaiscistindiensipecinnteninitainndy. I 
Unit ‘trum i 

Purchase Price 5/11 EX D . 

Commencing Gross yield {3-4-6 % se er ne ees: vs Ee | 
Date 27th September 1960 bes ean an en an asen aren as emananenen eeetusteebaniabanenes on B 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Her Britannic Majesty’s ok __ PRINCIPAL 


GLACIER MANAGEMENT SCHOOL 
CIVIL SERVICE Rac, is ceils cuaae tare 
COMMIS ISSION Fey so Meamiganek eomenes teak pullin Soak a 


which has been published ft is now establictung 
@ seperate non-residential school to give its 


Managers a rigorous understanding of this koow 
ledge. Some external students will be adnntied 


THE UNITED KINGDOM We seck a Principal for this Shoot. ith 


he will have responsible to him a lecturer and a 


school secretary. He will be responsible directly to 

ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY sees Gren na 
an intensive course of training in the body of 

knowledge that has been accumulated. In addition 


* . to teaching, he will be responsible in the future 
will be holding for extending and contributing to its development 


Tt ws envisaged that eventually the School may 
JOINT SELECTION BOARDS en ma cai 


for Personnel Managers and other specialists in 


IN OTTAW . the applied human sciences 


The man appointed will need to show evidence 
of having exercised) outstanding = nteliectual 


° 2 ‘ capacity in theoretical or industrial work Ex. 
ginning anuary t e. Perience in both the academic | and: industrial 
> } worlds would be desirable. Recognising the rarity 
° ° . i f such ¢ ymbination ligations from those 

to interview candidates for Sdusin toasintm ‘saaineaay tak aan. anne 


whose previous experience has been contined to 


SENIOR AND JUNIOR FELLOWSHIPS a een ieee 


‘ It is likely that the man appointed will be in 
and for , his carly thirties, but oo rigid restri€tions on age 
will apply 


PERMANENT APPOINTMENTS | | Starting’ salary £2.00 0 43.000 pes 


in the i Letters of application are not required at this 
| Stage. Interested candidates should apply durcctly 


SENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICER | | it cian oe Company er 


the address given below tor full job specification 
and | and application form 


SCIENTIFIC OFFICER GRADES | | The Glacier Metal Company Limited, 


Ealing Road, Alperton, Wembley, Middx. 
in British Government Research and Development _ eT ne 
Establishments and in the Establishments of the United 

Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. 


anoun 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 


British scientists resident in Canada are invited to PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT 
apply for further details to :— al (ADMINISTRATION) 
OFFICE OF THE LIAISON a 4 The rapid Cxpension o of ane Board’s Research and 


Development resulted in & ‘acamy 


UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY, te the Finamesal Section of the Admnvarauion ‘ra. 
¢’e ATOMIC ENERGY OF CANADA LTD., 


Applicants must have am ggg I yy eager in com 
accounting, budgetary control. t Presentation 
CHALK RIVER, ONTARIO. oa management accounting information to scnicot 
levels of management, 


: The successful candidate will be required to become 
The closing date for receipt of applications in Chalk River will be :— asain the aeve - cine ot Se 
and torecast 


ist DECEMBER, 1960 cegteg.som fo the camennon of erin thous 


Further Selection Boards for British scientists resident in the United ; an ads 
States of America will be held at centres in the United States of SS Foes ae & ee 
America beginning 27th March, 1961. They will be similarly 


within the range £1.300-£1.405 pa. bw 

fully experienced in this type of work 

publicised. considered for appoimmem within a slightly 
lower range. 


Applications. stating age. qualifications. experience 
am and salary. to the Persogne! Officer 
1. by October 


be marked “ Contidential Ket 
ECONOMIC CONSULTANTS LIMITED MARKET RESEARCH — 


bave @ vacancy for @ RESE ASSISTANT on i DORLAND ADVERTISING LIMITED are looking for ny 
ee omens esate. are varied | an additional male rescarch executive, of primarily statist 
tnseresting, but entail the quota of spade- bent. preferably a graduate whe of tenes tue peu? UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
and accuracy. oe degree | post invotves all aspects of market research apett from VACANCIES 
yy subject is needed research for an unusually wide variety of clients and 
bans Laswell, "Menssing une. tor tegeiaaman i tee tolowann vargaios On the pctmmsanes 
. , : ) ie to: or men 0 vacatmies on t rmancet 
Lid, 3 Crement’s The Marketing and Research Director, Dorland Advertising eushhchment of the University : ” 
Ltd., Haymarket House, 28 Haymarket. London, $.W.1 Centre 


Pou 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM ~ | - - | SeeiUhes in economes OS berses 


RCH ASSISTA ECONOMICS Durban 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS For other eppoinements ove page 84 The scales attached nm Dosis are: Senior 


i annum, Lecturer sad 
invited for appointment as ASSISTANT ARGE Canadian Life Insurance Company requires Research Assistant. &. 170 & ‘00 — £1.850 oy panen. The 
SFICULTURAL ca OFFICER in the Associates of the Institute of Actuarics or those with commencing notch these salary scales ea be dependent 
ment School Aaricuhure, Su equivalemt cxyminations in the Faculty of Actuaries at its on the ‘qualidcations and/or experience of the successful 
* Candide should modern Head Offce in Toronto. Senior executive staff retire- jicamts. 

3. hy By and expanding business amen Came ahd Sather particulate of she ves poms. 
development. will give ample opportunitics for submantial commencung otMainable from the 
advancemert. Generous salaries with a ¢ pension ary. Association of fUniverdiles of ¢ the British Common- 

group and sickness Benefits are offered. inancial and other wealth, 36 Gordon Square. London. W.C.i 
awistance on emigration to Con anada will be offcred Applications in South Africa and Londen. on 

Details trom Chief Actuary. 18 Park Lane, London, W 1 October 31, 1960 
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BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC 
BOROUGH ROAD. LONDON. 5.F1 
ipal: james E. ae MS Foc Pap. FRIC.. 


DIVISION OF Libenag STUDIES 
Head of Division ; J. Burnett, M.A. LL.B. PD 


Jovernors invite for the ps of 
ANT LECTURER im BOONOMICS and 
ADM! ~ . Candidates be 
Economcs hing 


i f 


At 
if 
; 


shit 
t 
Mi 
i 


. and Agptemten Perm, which should 
a as soon as . Gtainadic from the undcr- 
FPREDE. |. PACKER. 
Clerk to the Governing Body 


i 
; 
; 


For other appointments see page 84 


MASSEY AGRICUL TURAL 
COLLEGE 
(University of New Zealand) 
PALMERSTON NORTH, 
NEW ZEALAND 
CHAIR IN AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS: AND FARM 
MANAGEMENT 
The College invites applications for 
the Walter Clarke 


Agri 


cece ttt ll Ot 








European Banker 


Leading American international financial organization seeks mature European 
commercial banker to assist in building up its international banking business. 
Must be well known in banking circles. Full command of English and good 
education essential. Excellent opportunity for man experienced in credit 
evaluation, short-term investments and high-level customer contact work. 
Would live in Europe after six months at New York headquarters. Send 
detailed résumé re: age, languages, education, experience, salary, etc. 


C. A. Tobison, President, 
Tobison Employment Service 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. 


Replies strictly confidential 





THE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAI 
DESIGN 
wishes to appoint 
A LIAISON OFFICER 


© promote the Council's services among 
those for the imecriot (tungs. furnishings 
and m of als. wuniversitics, 


and exper.cace either im the grade 61.2 
o im the grade tt. to £1.9°O The salary scales 
are_undet review 

Further particulars of the pom and an application 
form may “ec ottzined from the Kecruliment Odhcer 
Coumil of ft Destan, 2h Maymorket. 5.W I 


HE ARTS COUNCK: OF GREAT BRITAIN requires an 
experienced malic Accownts/tedeer Clerk Age lo 
Five-day week Hours %4‘.40.—-Telephone Mr. rehiman 
WHiltenall 9737 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 
COMMON MARKET 


\ cours on The progress of the Commman Market and ws 
Oxtober 


fects om one United & 27th and Inth. o 
the Loadencr Hotel. W + Street, Wl Organecd by 
tederst trust and nim Europe. F 
from the Course . Federal Tram. io Pace. 
> PA oo7u. 


B.SC{ELON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE 

me prepares aan for this tom aenaMe 
ethout residcace), witch - : for those 
weeking ciccutive appointmeots b 
Cree os municipal posts.—— details of 
CC. Courses other: Loadon 

isan... etc.. from . 6 Burlington 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for © —B.S<.(Eeon.), Law. .-- yee 
Sete sche 


etc, 
to ‘the 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS - 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


{RECTORS NEED ath: offte wall im and 1).~-Pleane 
commult STELLA FISHER BUREAU. 46 Sand, WC t 
itMpte Bar 6044 
AS your secretary ket you down’? De you know the OG 
Rurcau’s fresh aporoach to “tall oretiems and their 


oem fo ensure cominuity and vompetence ’-- Tclephone 
2182 


INVESTMENT IN EUROPE 


A wnigue, comorehensive service of inv “= news, 
commen and share prices cofering the “ Six and "Sewscrinad 
*% now availatic from Exchange Services Led.. internat 


tovestmemt analysts, 14-18 Queen Viktoria Sarect. London. 


EC.4 CEN. O6-o084 
OTHING FANCY-EVERVTIHING NECESSARY, The 
Gaice GOSL camera hes all you seed for good 
monic making in colour of Mack and white— (wie tens. 
exposure comrol, remarkatic value at 468 ifs. 3d—-From 
Wallace Heston Lid. The Cme Experts, 127 New: Bood 


Mreet. Londen. Wl 


E HUMANIST & the journal of Sciestific Momaniom 
4 tn «Send for free soccimen 

Ruwell’s ~ th of 9 Rastowiiat and bownley ~ Living 

Reviny.”—.P. A. (Dept. &), 40 Drury Lane, London, WC 

T= PURCHASING OFFICERS ASSOCIATION maintains 
an 


Street, Landos. B.C.4. «ITy 
THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 
to a crete ad Sir7s [nae need 
Late BE 


06 Mow Sa Rem, | 


Laminators Coptes of 
from the Secretary. 4 Clarce 
Loeados, $.W.7 ’ 



























1. The Ministry of Communications jevites 
Tenders from Cootwsctors of international repute 
tor Contract No. A ‘1, 1960-—-Main Civil Engineering 
Works—for the construction of an lnaternational 
Airport at a site at Qasr El-Melch approsimately 
WW Km. West of the cemre of Baghdad. The 
principal works comwat of the construction of the 
following 
A runway. 1.000 m. long and 45 m wide, 
A mam tatiway, 
Exit taxiways and aprons, 
Secondary access roads, 
Comptete airfield inghtng installanon, 
Water mains, 
Fire wins, 
Complete swwerage syviem wah Ueatment plant 
2. Tender Documents may be obtained from the 
Directorate General of Roads Bridges. 
. between September 28, 190. and 
December 15, 1960. upon payment of £100 (One 
Hundred Sterfing Pounds) of eyuivalent, which is 
not returnable. The Tender Documents may be 
mspected on of after September 28, 1960, at the 
totlowing places 
(a) The offices of the Directorate General of 
Roads and Bridges, Baghdad 
The offices of Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners 
a Anne's Lodge, Westmimier, London, 
S. i 
(<> The Embassies, Legations or Consulates of 
the Republic of vag im London, Washing- 
too, Geneva, Rome, Prague. Bruwels. Bonn, 
New Delhi, Tokyo and Copenhagen 
3 Tenders must be submitted to the Directorate 


ih 


oads ang Bri sand the for such 
cepeent feet Suacng Tee Torte 
Gaetentes frote-an-egguenas baie 
cine wil wee te teutguna 
da Fie ts cole dalle ane hes 
whom cxccuied. 
ic) Pall detail of the Tenderer’s financial 
standing. bis organisation. capacity and 
@& programme sné methods of construc- 
tien with a let and 


i 
1 





<3 mete’ teh cebuinchs > comien of the origanal 

we = older sudems. six-month ' documents defiming the constitetion the 

li-week courses. — Write Secretary. ‘ie Company, powers of atiofner. and other 

Motiand Purk Avenuc. W111 PARK 4654. — i relevant documents, in case of \ 

SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE futenicaed chiracs from the ‘par 

B.SC.ECON. DEGREE $, Tenders not submnitiog within whe time 

a ¥- ‘a hn Bay SE | specified of set complying with the shove 

Gar: ge Lege uhtee ‘Wiectaded) at moderate mentioned requirements and the conditions of the 

on. b5a9  Woteer tian students lon Univ Tender Documenw shall be neglected. 
toon. 5 Tuten CLS. low 6 The Ministry does not bind itwelf to accept 
ih , oor the lowest of any Fender. 
| SP e rio 

Pomees = + Nemene, eines! FS EE ET Bias OS as SSL ee Set a Te Senn 
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# : Making 
| | insects 
4 | behave 
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Today's progressive farmer knows a maximum harvest demands the best 
protection for his crops from destructive pests and insects. Extensive 
research by UNION CARBIDE scientists developed Sevin Insecticide to 


’ provide effective control of a wide variety of crop and livestock enemies. 


Because its chemical action attacks insects in a new way, SEVIN Insecti- 
cide is very effective even against those which have built up resistance 


‘to commonly used insecticides. UNION CARBIDE research made SEVIN 


safer to handle than many other insecticides, while extending the useful- 
ness of each application. Also, expensive combinations of insecticides are 
no longer needed because Sevin successfully checks a wide range of 
insects that attack fruits, vegetables and livestock. Throughout the world, 
it is rapidly becoming one of the greatest enemies of insects. 

Sevin is but one of many products for agriculture developed by 
Union CaRBiDe scientists. And agriculture is only one area in which 
UNiON CARBIDE research, development and services has expanded the 
ftontiers of technical knowledge. Through constant inquiry into unknown 
regions of chemistry, physics, metallurgy and nuclear energy, UNION 
CARBIDE constantly strives to provide industry with better and more 
useful carbons, chemicals, metals, plastics and nuclear products. 


For further information and details on Sevin Insecticide ask for book- . 


let IE-10. Information on other UNION CARBIDE ‘products and processes 
is also available by requesting booklet IE-10-1. Write to UNION CARBIDE 
INTcRNATIONAL Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 


270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, U. S. A. Cable Address: 
UNicarsive, New York 


AFPILIATED COMPANIES: 
ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Union Carbide Europa S. A. 


CARBIDE 











